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XI 


A RECURRENCE TO PROTECTION 


THe year 1833 marks the change from a_ protective 
system as a permanent policy to a policy of steady ap- 
proach to free trade. It also marks the change, for some 
years impending, from rational and conservative to reck- 
less and destructive public finance, and from comparative 
prudence on the part of the business community to wild 
speculation. The errors of the epoch, whether we regard 
them as results or merely as related accompaniments of 
the new tariff policy adopted in 1833, are so interwoven 
with the controversy now under examination that they 
must be rehearsed and studied before a correct view can 
be had of our main subject. 

The war upon the Bank of the United States, which 
was begun during Jackson’s first term, and which was the 
first manifestation of the new order of things, was in a 
certain real sense the origin of the direful evils that 
afflicted the country during Mr. Van Buren’s administra- 
tion. Under the fiscal system adopted when the second 
Bank of the United States was organized, in 1816, the 
people had the soundest and most stable currency they 
had ever enjoyed. The government finances were dis- 
creetly and safely managed, without loss. The national 
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investment in the stock of the bank yielded a large and 
profitable return, and in the end the capital was refunded 
in full. The power of Congress to charter the bank had 
been most explicitly affirmed by the Supreme Court. It 
is not necessary to inquire into the original motive of the 
President in beginning the war upon the bank ; no motive 
could be high enough to justify the reckless acts in which 
he manifested his hostility. It is quite sufficient to know 
that the accusations against the solvency of the institution 
and the security of the public funds were not only dis- 
proved upon an investigation made by a committee in 
whose report the President’s own supporters in Congress 
joined, but were triumphantly refuted by the liquidation 
of the indebtedness to the government and by the con- 
tinued solvency of the bank, in spite of the ferocious 
attack made upon its credit, until, under a State charter, 
it departed from its former safe and conservative policy. 
Opposition, and a complete exposure of the causeless- 
ness of the assault, only increased the virulence and de- 
termination of the assailant. If there was good ground 
for the allegation that the bank was too potent in politics 
and too much inclined to employ its power, the remedy 
was in the hands of Congress, in drafting a new charter ; 
and the Congress which passed the act continuing the 
existence of the bank was controlled by the President’s 
party. But the President was resolved to “ destroy the 
monster,” and vetoed the act of recharter in such terms 
as to make it evident that no bill continuing the existing 
or creating a new bank would receive his approval. He 
interpreted the election of 1832 as giving popular sanction 
to his course in the matter. No doubt it was so; at least 
it was a repetition with added emphasis of the “ Hurrah 
for Jackson!” cheer which had brought him into power. 
The encouragement to proceed which he deduced from his 
political triumph — a somewhat too radical assertion of 
the infallibility of a popular majority in matters of bank- 
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ing and currency — confirmed him in his purpose to remove 
the government deposits from the Bank of the United 
States. The removal, waiving the question whether it 
was wise and necessary, was performed with a rudeness 
and a disregard of consequences that may be likened to 
the amputation of a man’s limb with an axe. It gavea 
rude shock to credit, and made the finances of the country, 
the most delicate department of the government, the sport 
of politics. 

The public money was distributed among chosen banks 
in various parts of the country, a disposition of it that 
had two evil results, of which that of favoritism in the 
selection of the banks was less important than the other. 
The requirement that the banks which were allowed to 
hold public deposits should maintain a specific proportion 
of their liabilities as a reserve was made an excuse by 
other banks to pursue a less conservative policy. Banks 
were organized upon a basis of debt rather than of capi- 
tal, excessive issues of notes were made, there was brisk 
competition for loans between sound and unsound banks, 
and the inevitable results of inflation ensued. 

One of those results was an almost unexampled fever of 
speculation. It was made possible by the exceeding 
prosperity that prevailed from 1828 until 1837, which had 
made the community feel rich enough to indulge a passion 
for over-investment. The means were at hand, as has 
just been remarked, in the banks which were eager to put 
their unsupported notes in circulation, The most con- 
spicuous form of speculation was enormous purchases of 
public land, which changed hands again and again at 
advancing prices and bore a constantly increasing burden 
of debt. The South, for its part, fancied that there was 
an unlimited demand for cotton, and extended greatly the 
planting area. Importations were almost doubled in a few 
years. The average value of foreign merchandise imported 
in the five years 1826-30 was 72 millions annually ; in 
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the five years 1833-87 it was 130 millions. Comparing 
the least with the greatest amount in one year, the im- 
portations were valued at 62} millions in 1830, and 1764 
millions in 1836. The large reduction of duties by the 
act of 1832 and the progressive reduction under the terms 
of the compromise act, no doubt led to an increase of the 
consumption of foreign luxuries and hastened the dissipa- 
tion of the wealth accumulated in the early part of the 
period. It also diminished the revenue, according to the 
intent of the act. Indeed, the receipts from customs, the 
only taxes laid by the government, averaged but 17} 
millions a year during the four years 1834-37, whereas 
the ordinary expenditures averaged 26 millions. The de- 
ficiency was much more than made up by receipts from the 
sales of public lands which, during the same four years, 
averaged almost 13 millions. 

The situation became acute in 1836. The receipts from 
sales of land in 1835 had reached the enormous amount of 
14} millions ; but in 1836 they were swelled to almost 25 
millions. The customs receipts in the two years amounted 
to 43 millions, and the gross receipts from all sources, in- 
cluding land, to 864 millions. The gross expenditures 
during the same period were only 48 millions. The pub- 
lic debt was extinguished. Mr. Calhoun, early during the 
session of 1835-36, estimated that at the end of 1836 there 
would be in the Treasury a balance of $66,000,000, an 
excessive sum, not one dollar of which could be restored 
to the people, since the only legal outlet for it was in the 
discharge of current obligations ; and the revenue was con- 
stantly exceeding the demands upon it. In this situation 
Congress resorted under Mr. Calhoun’s leadership to the 
expedient of depositing the surplus revenue with the States. 
Jackson had originally suggested this method of dispos- 
ing of an excessive surplus, in his first annual message. 
He proposed that the Constitution be so amended as to 


1 “ Messages and Papers,” vol. ii. p. 452. 
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authorize the distribution of the surplus among the States, 
for the purpose of making internal improvements. An 
amendment (offered by Mr. Calhoun and adopted by 
both branches of Congress) to the act of June 28, 1836, 
provided that the surplus revenue in excess of five million 
dollars remaining in the Treasury at the end of each year, 
should be “deposited” with the States in proportion to 
their representation in Congress. The prospect seemed 
so rosy that there was little doubt in the minds of the 
members that the revenue would continue to be sufficiently 
large to render unnecessary a demand for the return of 
the sums deposited. Provision was nevertheless made in 
the act for restoration of them in case of need. That 
without the proviso the act could not have been passed 
and would not have been signed is not altogether conclu- 
sive evidence against the intention of a majority of members 
to make the nominal deposit an actual gift to the States. 
At all events Congress subsequently forbade the Secretary 
to callupon the States for a return of the deposit; and 
the sums were long ago charged off on the Treasury 
books as unavailable. But in the lean years which fol- 
lowed the distribution, when the Treasury was living from 
hand to mouth on the proceeds of treasury notes and 
loans, the amount distributed was always reported as 
forming part of a fictitious “surplus in the Treasury.” 
The first instalment, one fourth, of the deposit was paid 
to the States in January, 1837; the second in April, the 
third in June; the fourth was never paid. Two of the 
instalments were paid in specie or its equivalent, the 
third in paper. By that time the great panic had come. 
A law was passed postponing the fourth instalment until 
1839, and then the law providing for the distribution was 
repealed. The amount “ deposited ” was thirty-seven 
millions. 

Although the original measure and the failure to com- 
pel repayment by the States have often been severely 
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criticised, the justice of the criticism is open to serious 
question. It is much easier to pronounce condemnatory 
judgment upon Congress than to suggest an alternative 
course that would not have been followed by a train of 
evils. It is essential to a correct study of the problem 
presented to the statesmen of the time to remember that 
the surplus did not result from excessive taxation but 
from a sale of property. A reduction of duties was 
taking place already at a rate as rapid as the industries 
protected by the tariff could endure; and an additional 
ten per cent. was about to be deducted. Public opinion 
was immovably opposed to an increase of the price of 
public land, the only means of restricting the receipts 
from that source. The redundant revenue had already 
brought about a liberality in making appropriations which 
was seriously disturbing the minds of those who believed 
in economy, as well as preached it. They foresaw that 
when the craze of land speculation had spent itself, and 
when the nation was forced to fall back upon the ordinary 
every-day revenue from customs, it would be impossible to 
continue expenditure on so large a scale. But what was 
to be done with the inconvenient surplus? It would not 
do to retain it. Upon a full consideration of the cireum- 
stances the disposition actually made of it seems as little 
objectionable as any that can be suggested even by those 
of us who are wise after the event. 

Many writers have regarded the “specie circular ” as 
the immediate cause of the terrible convulsion of 1887. 
Mr. Webster presented that view in numerous speeches 
both in Congress and throughout the country. In some 
of his less carefully prepared utterances he ascribed more 
influence to that executive act than the facts warrant ; 
for it is evident that of itself, the condition of the business 
and banking community being sound, the circular could 
not have produced general bankruptcy. The history 
of the circular may be told briefly. It was a favorite 
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measure of Mr. Benton, who introduced in the Senate a 
resolution directing that all payments for public land 
must be made in coin. The resolution received no vote 
save his own; but after Congress had adjourned an execu- 
tive order was issued by the Treasury Department requir- 
ing specie to be paid for land. It was justified as being in 
accordance with imperative existing law; to which there 
was the ready answer that, if the law so commanded, it 
had been a dead letter during the administrations prior 
to that of General Jackson, and during more than seven 
years of his own term. The order was issued precisely 
at the moment when compliance with it was most diffi- 
cult. Applied as it was to all payments, it imposed a 
new burden upon those who had bought land upon credit. 
After the mischief had been done, —assuming, but not 
asserting, that the specie circular caused the mischief, — 
the plea was put forward that the order accomplished a 
useful purpose in discouraging the prevailing wild specu- 
lation in land. No doubt it had that effect ; nevertheless 
that was not the avowed nor the understood motive of 
it when it was issued, and even so good a reason does 
not justify the imposition of new conditions upon pur- 
chasers. Whatever good the circular may have done in 
checking the sale of land was certainly more than offset 
by the effect it had in increasing the monetary stringency 
during the closing months of 1836. It wrought nothing 
but evil after the end of that year. Mr. Van Buren, with 
a natural and human disinclination to admit a mistake, 
refused to withdraw or to modify it, even when the united 
voice of the sorely stricken merchants and bankers of the 
country besought him to afford relief. 

As early as December, 1836, the monetary pressure in 
New York was great. In January, 1887, and again in 
April, the severe strain of transferring one fourth of the 
surplus revenue from the deposit banks to the State trea- 
suries was added to the previous stress. At this juncture 
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an almost sensational decline in the market price of cotton, 
due to reckless over-production, caused the failure of a 
leading firm of cotton factors in New Orleans, with lia- 
bilities amounting to millions of dollars. It was like 
touching a lighted match to a vessel filled with an ex- 
plosive compound. Within two or three weeks specie 
payments had been suspended by all the banks in the 
country. Mercantile paralysis, general bankruptcy, a rapid 
and ruinous fall of prices, and industrial stagnation fol- 
lowed, and the pinch of hard times was everywhere felt. 
It will have been observed that in the review of the 
progress of events that led up to the revulsion of 1837, 
no reference has been made to the tariff as even a second- 
ary cause of the disaster. It is not intended to deny that 
the gradual reduction of duties may indirectly and ina 
minor degree have had a contributory influence. That it 
led to increased importations must be admitted, although 
at the time the catastrophe occurred only two tenths of 
the excess of duties over twenty per cent. had been taken 
off ; and the expansion of that branch of the foreign trade 
was a manifestation of the extravagance of the times. But 
no candid student of history will hold that the tariff act 
of 1883 had even a slight direct influence, by an injurious 
effect upon domestic manufactures, in bringing on the 
crisis. The evidence is necessarily of a negative char- 
acter, but it is conclusive. The fact that manufactures 
were flourishing up to the time when the financial storm 
burst, as all authorities admit that they were, is all-suffi- 
cient.! It may not be altogether safe to attribute great 
importance as corroborative evidence to the absence of 
1 Mr. Clay asserted it, although not expressly of manufactures, in a 
short speech in the Senate on January 27, 1887, in protesting against a bill 
changing the rates of duties. ‘I have risen at once,” he said, ‘‘ promptly 
to declare that I shall oppose, so far as my voice and my vote can go, this 


disturbance of the compromise arrangement made in March, 1833, under 


which the country has flourished in an unparalleled degree ” (Niles, vol. li. 
p. 356). 
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contemporary assertion that the tariff was even a subsid- 
lary agent in causing the disaster; but it is surely not 
quite without significance that no such assertion has been 
discovered in the speeches and writings of the time.1_ Then, 
as now, public men sought for the explanation of public 
evils in the recent misdeeds of their political opponents. 
The party in power ascribed all the current misfortunes 
to the bank ; the opposition, to the war on the bank and 
the specie circular. Both parties were responsible for 
the compromise act and neither of them had a plan to 
change it. Consequently there was no political motive 
to find in it the cause of the crisis. The discovery that 
the lowering tariff was the origin of the evil was an after- 
thought, as was also the counter-discovery by the free 
traders that high duties and a too tardy process of re- 
duction explained the evil. Taussig says? that the pro- 
tectionist contention is derived wholly from the writings 


1 Nor is it without significance that Daniel Webster, in whose eyes the 
compromise act was not sacred, openly sneered at the idea that blame 
was to be laid on the tariff. “No doubt we shall hear every cause but 
the true one assigned for the present distress. It will be laid to the 
opposition in and out of Congress, it will be laid to the bank, it will be 
laid to the merchants, it will be laid to the manufacturers, it will be laid 
to the tariff, it will be laid to the north star or to the malign influence of 
the last comet whose tail swept near or across the orbit of our earth, before 
we shall be allowed to ascribe it to its just, main causes, —a tampering 
with the currency and an attempt to stretch executive power over a sub- 
ject not constitutionally within its reach.” (Speech at Wheeling — Niles, 
vol. lii. p. 206.) Mr. Webster continued to hold the opinion that the opera- 
tion of the tariff had not been injurious to manufacturers. He said in the 
Senate, March 12, 1838, that he had steadily opposed the compromise of 
1833, but “should not be disposed to interfere with it until a case of clear 
necessity should arise.” Then he should “ concur in any alteration of that 
act which such necessity may require. That such an occasion may come I 
more than fear. I entertain something more than a doubt upon the possi- 
bility of maintaining the manufactures and industry of this country upon 
such a system as the compromise act will leave us when it shall have gone 
through its processes of reduction. All this, however, I leave to the 
future.” 


2 “Tariff History,” p. 116. 
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of Henry C. Carey ; and nothing has been found to con- 
tradict the assertion. 

A crisis like that of 1837 is always and inevitably fol- 
lowed by a period of “hard times.” Hard times are the 
times when men are saving a part of what they earn; 
good times are when they are spending or investing their 
accumulated earnings. A shock to mercantile credit by 
an unexpected failure, involving loss to many creditors, 
reveals the fact that the surplus has been exhausted — that 
surplus which secured credit to borrowers. All business 
which is dependent on credit, that is, by far the largest 
part of manufactures and trading, is strangled at once. 
The frantic attempts of men who value their mercantile 
honor to realize upon their assets involve the sacrifice of 
them at any price for ready money. General liquidation 
ends in wholesale bankruptcy, an excessive fall in the 
prices of commodities, and complete stagnation. After a 
more or less prolonged period of depression and cautious 
trading, business revives. There is apt to be an over- 
supply of goods for a long time after a financial crash, 
causing continued low prices. Economy in purchases, 
combined with a scale of prices that favors buyers, results 
in a renewal of saving, which continues until the accumu- 
lation suggests to one and another that ‘* good times ” are 
coming ; and soon a new “ boom ”’ begins. 

Such was the course of events after 1837. The period 
of depression was a long one, for there were unusual and 
artificial obstacles to recovery. The attitude of the na- 
tional administration and the sentiment of the people 
were hostile to all banks, although at that juncture the 
sound banks might have done much to ameliorate the sit- 
uation. Moreover, although the reduction of the tariff up 
to 1837 had brought manufactures little or no harm, the 
cutting off an additional tenth of the excess above twenty 
per cent. at the end of that year, and of a fourth tenth 
after 1839, with a prospect of a drop of the other six 
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tenths in January and July, 1842, caused the most gloomy 
apprehensions. If we may liken the crisis of 1887 toa 
blow from a bludgeon on the head of the domestic manu- 
factures, the operation of the tariff may represent a pro- 
cess of accelerated starvation which rendered hopeless the 
recovery of the patient, who then more than ever needed 
the accustomed nourishment. The prospect was rendered 
more dismal by the attitude of men and parties with re- 
spect to the compromise act. There had been, as it were, 
an exchange of vows that the settlement effected by that 
law should stand. The act of 1833 was not more sacred 
or more irrepealable than any other measure passed by 
the same authority ; but the circumstances in which it was 
passed imposed it as a point of honor upon certain influ- 
ential statesmen to oppose a change until the expiration of 
the period at the end of which it was to come into full 
effect, that is, until the year 1842. Mr. Clay was of 
course the person who was most strongly bound to resist 
alteration. Mr. Silas Wright had supported the measure ; 
and yet, in 1837, he introduced a bill in the Senate to 
reduce duties and add to the free list. It was on this 
occasion that Mr. Clay repeated his determination to con- 
test any change in the tariff, quoted on a preceding page.! 
There were several attempts to disturb the arrangement 
of 1833; but they were all futile, and need not be men- 
tioned more particularly. After the crisis of 1837 it 
would have been reckless finance to reduce duties, — since 
there was every year a deficit which had to be made good 
by issues of treasury notes,” — and would have been an act 


1 Page 8, note. 

2 An issue of $10,000,000 in treasury notes was authorized at the extra- 
ordinary session of Congress in September, 1837; the full amount wasissued. 
In January, 1838, while the nominal balance in the Treasury was $37,- 
327,252, there was an available balance of only $1,118,393. The rest con- 
sisted of the amount deposited with the States, $28,101,645, of the balances 
in suspended or insolvent banks, of bonds given by merchants for duties 
on imports, difficult or impossible to collect, and of other items. The issue 
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of wanton cruelty to the manufacturers. On the other 
hand, so long as Mr. Van Buren was President it would 
have been useless for Congress to pass an act increasing 
duties. The situation was greatly improved by the result 
of the famous election of 1840. The victorious Whig 
party represented a great variety of political views, and 
was rather a group of factions than a unified organization 
capable of forming and carrying on a forward, aggressive 
policy. Nevertheless it is probable that if General Har- 
rison had lived, much of the financial legislation of the 
preceding eight years would have been reversed. Be that 
as it may, the death of the President and the succession 
of Mr. Tyler raised in the path of the Whig leaders in 
Congress an obstacle which they were not able to sur- 
mount. The measures which escaped the veto were such 
as one who had always been a State Rights Democrat 
could conscientiously approve. Mr. Tyler was a good 
Whig in opposition, but he never pretended to be a par- 
tisan of the bank, nor to favor a protective tariff, nor to 
be a supporter of any of the measures which the Northern 
Whigs hoped to pass when they should succeed to the 
power. It is, however, not with the general political his- 
tory of the Tyler administration, but only with that part 
which pertains to the tariff, that we have to deal. 

The Twenty-seventh Congress, summoned by President 
Harrison to meet in extraordinary session, assembled at 
Washington on May 31, 1841, nearly two months after 
Mr. Tyler had assumed the office of President. In his 
first message the new President laid before Congress a 
fiscal problem of the most sensational character. The 
available sum in the Treasury subject to draft was only 
of treasury notes in 1838 was $5,709,810; in 1839 it was $3,857,276 ; in 
1840 it was $7,114,251; and in 1841 it was $7,529,068. That was not the 
end of deficits or of borrowing ; but we need not carry the statement fur- 
ther. For a concise statement of the financial expedients of this era, see 


“The National Loans of the United States,” by Rafael A. Bayley (Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1881. Prepared for the Tenth Census). 
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$645,000. The anticipated receipts before the close of 
the financial year, September 30, were estimated thus: 
customs, $12,000,000; lands, $2,500,000 ; miscellaneous, 
$170,000 ; total, $14,670,000. Estimated deficit, $11,406,- 
133. Allowing for the issue of the whole amount of trea- 
sury notes authorized by the act of the last session, the 
funds in hand and to be anticipated from all sources, 
would fail, by the sum of $4,845,000, to meet the appro- 
priations. The receipts from customs during the calendar 
year 1840 were just under 134 millions, and the receipts 
from all sources except treasury notes were 19} millions ; 
expenditures during the same year, $24,140,000. Anda 
serious reduction of duties, in two instalments, was to take 
place within the next thirteen months. Yet the President, 
while telling Congress that “an intelligent constituency 
will without hesitation submit to all necessary burdens,” 
gave warning that “the compromise act should not be 
altered except under urgent necessities which are not be- 
lieved at this time to exist.” It would be interesting to 
know what Mr. Tyler would have regarded as a necessity 
sufficiently urgent to justify the laying of profane hands 
on the compromise act if the circumstances which he de- 
tailed to Congress did not demand it. But he neither 
relieved the natural curiosity of Congress on that point 
nor suggested a source from which the money was to be 
obtained to meet current expenses. 

Congress was so much occupied with other matters — 
chiefly with the incorporation of a “fiscal bank,” which 
encountered the executive veto — that it did not devote 
much time to the provision of revenue. An act was passed 
levying a duty of twenty per cent. on all merchandise pre- 
viously free or paying less than twenty per cent., except 
certain specified articles. By this act the duty was raised 
upon spices, earthenware, and a great variety of other arti- 
cles most of which were of no great importance. As it was 
first reported by Mr. Fillmore, from the Committee of 
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Ways and Means, it imposed a duty upon tea and coffee, 
the revenue from which would have been of great value 
in covering the deficiency. The House rejected an amend- 
ment — ayes 57, noes 112 —to exempt them from duty ; 
but this vote was taken in Committee of the Whole, 
wherein individual votes are never recorded. Only ten 
senators were courageous enough to answer no on the roll- 
call, when the same amendment was proposed in the Sen- 
ate; the affirmative vote was 39. The yeas and nays were 
taken in the House on concurring in the amendment, and 
the vote in favor of free tea and coffee was 178 to T. 

It is not important to give in detail the history of the 
bill. In spite of the perilous condition of the Treasury, 
the members themselves regarded the measure as of little 
consequence. It was not taken up in the House until the 
24th of July, and was debated less than a week. When 
it got into the Senate it was delayed until the 27th of 
August and was passed on the 31st. Mr. Calhoun charged 
that it was purposely delayed until the ‘“ Distribution 
Bill,” to be mentioned presently, had been signed by the 
President. Whether this was so or not, the use of the bill 
as a make-weight in the Whig contest with Mr. Tyler, 
which had already begun, is evident in the debates. One 
might suppose that the situation of the Treasury, which 
was set forth by the President at the beginning of the 
session, would have led the members on both sides in poli- 
tics to take a broad view, — to admit that the times called 
for an addition to the taxes. They should have been will- 
ing to advance the rate of duties on the articles already 
taxed, or to levy duties on tea, coffee, and other articles 
on the border line between luxuries and necessities, or to 
reestablish the excise system, or to resort to a direct tax. 
They would do none of these things, but passed a bill 
which would not yield one quarter enough revenue to 
make up the deficit of which they had clear warning. On 
the Democratic side there were long speeches to prove that 
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no revenue law was necessary. Inasmuch as the Demo- 
cratic party was no longer responsible for the government, 
an academic contention that the bill was needless did little 
harm. The action of the Whigs was far worse than that 
of the Democrats ; for they did not insist upon sufficient 
provision of revenue, and they coupled with the little bill 
which they did pass another measure of which it may be 
said that however meritorious it may have been intrinsi- 
eally, at the time it was passed it had no merit at all. 

No further justification of so sweeping a condemnation 
of the “ Distribution Bill”! is required than the statements 
that it provided for the distribution as a gift to the States 
of the net proceeds of the sales of public land ; and that 
on the same day when it was reported to the House from 
the Committee on Public Lands, a bill was also reported 
by the Committee of Ways and Means to authorize a loan 
of twelve million dollars. The proceeds of the loan were 
to be used in redeeming outstanding treasury notes and in 
defraying the current expenses of the government. The 
‘Distribution Bill” was a piece of politics pure and simple. 
It was a measure to give away about three million dollars 
a year when it was necessary to borrow four times that 
sum to avoid a suspension of payment by the government. 
It was carried through the two houses by the party ma- 
jority. The political character of the act is best illus- 
trated by the history of a proviso which ultimately pre- 
vented the distribution of the land money which it was the 
purpose of the act to decree. The bill was first passed by 
the House of Representatives. Near the close of the de- 
bate in the Senate repeated attempts were made to forbid 
the distribution (1) at any time when there should not be 

1 The distribution among the States of the proceeds of the sales of pub- 
lic lands —a proposition different in form though not in purpose from the 
distribution of the surplus revenue — had been for many years a favorite 
measure of Mr. Clay’s policy. The history of its fortunes in Congress and 
at the hands of Mr. Van Buren does not form an appropriate part of this 
work, 
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a surplus, (2) at any time when, in consequence of the 
act, it should be necessary to borrow money, (3) until the 
existing debt should be paid, (4) until the public defences 
in progress should be completed, and so on. These amend- 
ments were all rejected. The propositions finally took a 
form of forbidding the distribution if it should be neces- 
sary to violate the terms of the compromise act ; and these 
met the same fate, the Democrats all supporting and the 
Whigs opposing them. But the Democratic taunts stung 
the senators who advocated the bill, and at last one of 
them proposed an amendment identical in purpose and 
almost so in language with those which had been defeated. 
This proposition — strange to say, we might remark, if 
the whole measure had not been so permeated with party 
politics —was supported by the Whigs and opposed by 
the Democrats. It was afterward agreed to by the House, 
but in that branch there was much cross-voting. The 
proviso, which had much to do with the tariff legislation 
of the next year, 1842, was in these words : — 

Provided, That if at any time during the existence of 
this act there shall be an imposition of duties on imports 
inconsistent with the provisions of the act of March 2, 
1833, entitled “An act to modify the act of 14th July, 
1832, and all other acts imposing duties on imports,” and 
beyond the rate of duty fixed by that act, to wit, 20 per- 
centum on the value of such imports, or any of them, then 
the distribution provided in this act shall be suspended, 
and shall so continue until this cause of its suspension 
shall be removed, and when removed, if not prevented by 


other provisions of this act, such distribution shall be 
resumed, 


It is more than probable that the change of front with 
regard to this proviso, by both parties, resulted from a 
consideration of the prospect of an approval of the bill by 
the President. Mr, Tyler, in his message to Congress, 
had recommended the distribution, provided it “does not 
force upon Congress the necessity of imposing upon com- 
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merce heavier burthens than those contemplated by the 
act of 1833.”! The Whigs seem to have divined that a 
condition of this sort, suggested by the President, would be 
strictly exacted. At all events, they learned during the 
next year that it was a prime condition, and were informed 
significantly, in the veto of the “ little tariff bill,” that “ the 
fact is undeniable that the distribution act could not have 
become a law without the guaranty in the proviso of the 
act itself.”? Since Congress would have passed the bill 
without the proviso, this statement must refer to the dis- 
position of the President. The bill with the proviso was 
promptly approved by Mr. Tyler. 

When Congress met in regular session, in December, 
1841, the finances were in a state even worse than at the 
time of the extraordinary session. The Treasury had been 
able to sell only five and a half millions of the loan of 
twelve millions authorized by the act of July 21. Not- 
withstanding this issue and the emission of seven and a 
half millions of treasury notes, there was a deficit during 
the calendar year 1841 of more than a million and a 
quarter dollars. The rashness of the fiscal policy of the 
time is best illustrated by the fact that the customs re- 
ceipts for the year, the sole reliance of the government save 
borrowing, — since the proceeds of the land sales were 
to be given away, — amounted to less than fourteen and 
a half millions; whereas the ordinary expenses were more 
than twenty-six millions. Moreover, at the beginning of 
1842 one half of the excess of all duties above twenty per 
cent. was to be deducted; and on the 30th of June the 
other half was to be remitted. The situation surely called 
for prompt and radical measures. 

In the commercial world, also, the condition of affairs 
had been unsatisfactory to a high degree. The final fail- 
ure of the Bank of the United States, in February, 1841, 

1 “Messages and Papers of the Presidents,” vol. iv. p. 47. 


2 Ibid. p. 182. 
Il 
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started another panic, the third in four disastrous years. 
During the year 1841 fifty-five banks, with an aggregate 
capital of more than $67,000,000, became insolvent,! and 
before April, 1842, twenty-six other banks, with a capital 
amounting to $31,500,000, also stopped payment. The 
hopes excited by the calling of an extraordinary session of 
Congress by President Harrison, stayed the panic in some 
degree. But the measures adopted fell short of public 
expectation. The bank charter bill was vetoed by Presi- 
dent Tyler. The “ Distribution Bill,” which was expected 
to give relief to several States that were in desperate 
financial straits, would, it was found, add but a pittance 
to their funds, so slow had become the sale of lands. Other 
embarrassments added difficulty to the times. Cotton was 
in dull demand abroad, and its price was falling. The 
prospect of an increase of the tariff caused merchants 
hurriedly to import large quantities of goods to escape the 
new duties and to profit by the improved prices of those 
goods after the duties should be increased. An unusual 
amount of imports was thus to be paid for at a most crit- 
ical time, and the demand for money for remittances 
accelerated the current of specie from the country, forcing 
the banks to curtail rigorously for their own preservation. 
Just at this moment the Treasury came into the market 
for a loan, and although it could borrow less than six mil- 
lion dollars, the subtraction of even that sum from amarket 
almost bare of money made the pinch more severe upon 
the banks and the mercantile community. A sudden fall 
in the price of flour, owing to the condition of the English 
market, was another blow which carried into bankruptey 
many large merchants. On the 1st of January, 1842, the 
six States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Arkansas were unable to meet their obliga- 
tions, and their stock fell heavily in the market. 


1“ Money, its Laws and History,’’ by Henry V. Poor, p. 537. 
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These continually accumulating disasters down to the 
1st of April had thrown a degree of gloom over the com- 
mercial circles seldom witnessed. The heavy spring pay- 
ments have been falling due; remittances from the coun- 
try could not be obtained; the banks were fearful of 
extending themselves in the smallest degree; goods could 
scarcely be sold for money at any prices; the accounts 
from abroad gave but little indication of a speedy revival 
of a demand for American produce; and the sluggish and 
uncertain action of Congress tended to enhance the dread 
of the future. In the face of this unfavorable state of 
things, however, the heavy payments of the grocers had 
been got along with better than could have been expected. 
Those of the dry-goods trade are yet to be encountered.! 


The above extract from an unimpeachable authority 
presents a picture of mercantile distress more severe than 
the country knew before or has since known. The evil 
was universal. It affected all parts of the country, — the 
industrial North, the agricultural West, and the plant- 
ing South. It was felt by farmers, manufacturers, traders, 
bankers, and laboring men. No one could venture to 
attribute the whole or any large part of the disaster to the 
tariff. The difficulty began with the mad scheme to 
smash the financial machinery of the country. It was 
ageravated by the persistence in the work of the party 
then in power, encouraged by the fatuous argument that 
the machinery was of no value because it would not run 
smoothly when its fly-wheel had been battered in pieces. 
It was further promoted by the inconsiderate folly of the 
leaders of both parties in advocating and carrying through 
to enactment measures which might be excusable and even 
wise at a time when the ordinary revenue was redundant, 
but which were quite inexcusable in the actual condition 
of the Treasury. And during all this time those leaders 
made a fetich of an act of Congress which did not embody 


1 Hunt’s “ Merchants’ Magazine,” May, 1842, p. 482. From the same 
source the facts preceding the quoted passage were also drawn. 
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supreme wisdom, and thus cut themselves off from apply- 
ing the only remedy of national bankruptcy, — adequate 
taxation. The tariff caused directly but few of the long 
catalogue of disasters that began in 1837. Yet a proper 
tariff might have averted many of the evils. It was by 
the enactment of a new tariff that the tide was turned. 

At the beginning of the second session of the Twenty- 
seventh Congress, in December, 1841, the subject of the 
finances was referred to the Committee of Waysand Means; 
that of the tariff to the Committee on Manufactures. Mr. 
Saltonstall, of Massachusetts, from the Committee on Man- 
ufactures, made an elaborate report! on March 31, taking 
strong ground in favor of the system of protection, but 
proposing in the bill reported little more than a general 
ad valorem duty averaging about thirty per cent. Some 
of the provisions of the bill made discrimination in favor 
of manufactures, particularly those of cotton and wool. 
Soon after Mr. Fillmore reported a bill from the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means,” which granted protection in the 
form in which it had been given prior to the passage of 
the compromise act. Mr. Saltonstall endeavored to have 
his own bill substituted for that of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, but failed ; and Mr. Fillmore’s bill was the 
basis of the measure which ultimately became the act of 
1842. 

Before the consideration of this bill began, it seemed 
necessary to pass a provisional tariff act. It was recog- 
nized to be unwise to allow duties to sink so low as twenty 
per cent., and, without action by Congress, that would 
become the highest tariff rate, on the 80th of June. 
Moreover, the compromise act provided that on that 
date the “‘home valuation” of goods should be the basis 
for assessing duties, “ under such regulations as may be 


1 No. 461, Twenty-seventh Congress, second session. 


2 It was prepared by the Hon. Walter Forward, Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. ; 
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prescribed by law.” Congress had never undertaken to 
prescribe regulations; and a fear was expressed in some 
quarters that the collection of any duties, in the absence of 
such regulations, would be held illegal. It was character- 
istic of the rash statesmanship of the time that the bill to 
remedy the defects mentioned was not taken up by the 
House until the 10th of June, three weeks before the com- 
promise act would come into full operation. The bill pro- 
vided that the laws relating to duties as they existed on 
the Ist of June should continue in force until the 1st of 
August, but that ‘* nothing herein contained shall suspend 
the distribution of the proceeds of the public lands” pro- 
vided for under the act of the preceding year. Inasmuch 
as that act directed a suspension of the distribution when- 
ever any duty on imports should exceed the rate of twenty 
per cent., and inasmuch as a higher duty prevailed on the 
1st of June, the proviso was inserted to override that con- 
tained in the distribution act. The bill was debated 
chiefly upon the question of the proviso; but the Whigs 
were in a majority, and the House was brought to a vote 
on the 15th of June. All hostile amendments were re- 
jected and the bill was passed by yeas 116, nays 103. 

In the Senate the “little tariff bill,” as it was called, 
was debated on two days only. An amendment offered 
by Mr. Evans, of Maine, a friend of the bill, changed the 
virtual repeal of the proviso in the distribution act to a 
provision postponing the distribution for one month, until 
the 1st of August. The amendment was carried by a vote 
of 23 to 18 in Committee of the Whole; but after the bill 
had been reported to the Senate a motion to strike it out 
was lost by a tie vote, 21 to 21; and the bill was passed 
by a vote of 24 to 19. This was on the 24th of June. On 
the 29th it was returned to the House of Representatives 
with a veto message. The chief objection urged against 
it, the only objection which need be mentioned, was that 
it abrogated the proviso of the act of 1841. Upon the 
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general question of increasing duties above twenty per cent. 
the President expressed himself plainly, and yet the spell 
of the compromise act was upon him as it was upon almost 
all the public men of that time. The act, he said, “ what- 
ever may be in theory its character, I have always regarded 
as importing the highest moral obligation. It has now 
existed for nine years unchanged in any essential particu- 
lar with as general acquiescence, it is believed, of the 
whole country as that country has ever manifested for any 
of her wisely established institutions. It has insured to 
it the repose which always flows from truly wise and mod- 
erate counsels —a repose the more striking because of the 
long and angry agitations which precededit. This salu- 
tary law proclaims in express terms the principles which, 
while it led to the abandonment of a scheme of indirect 
taxation founded on a false basis and pushed to dangerous 
excess, justifies any enlargement of duties that may be 
called for by the real exigencies of the public service. It 
provides ‘that duties shall be laid for the purpose of rais- 
ing such revenue as may be necessary to an economical 
administration of the government.’ It is therefore in the 
power of Congress to lay duties as high as its discretion 
may dictate for the necessary uses of the government with- 
out infringing upon the objects of the act of 1833. Ido 
not doubt that the exigencies of the government do require 
an increase of the tariff of duties above twenty per cent., 
and I as little doubt that Congress may, above as well as 
below that rate, so discriminate as to give incidental pro- 
tection to manufacturing industry, thus to make the bur- 
dens which it is compelled to impose upon the people for 
the purposes of government productive of a double benefit. 
This most of the reasonable opponents of protective duties 
seem willing to concede, and if we may judge from the 
manifestation of public opinion in all quarters this is all 
that the manufacturing interests really require. I am 
happy in the persuasion that this double object can be 
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most easily and effectually accomplished at the present 
juncture without any departure from the spirit and prin- 
ciple of the statute in question. The manufacturing 
classes have now an opportunity which may never occur 
again of permanently identifying their interests with those 
of the whole country, and making them in the highest 
sense of the term, a national concern.” } 

This long extract from the message in which Mr. Tyler 
set forth his view is interesting, in the first place, as con- 
taining a frank acceptance of the principle of “ incidental 
protection,” completing an unbroken line of Presidents 
from Washington to Tyler who had by their votes in Con- 
gress, or by their utterances in messages to Congress, or 
by both, admitted the power of Congress to give protec- 
tion to manufactures by means of the tariff on imported 
goods. It is interesting also as an example of apparently 
wise and pregnant sentences which, upon examination, are 
found to be wholly meaningless. For it may be asserted 
without qualification that Congress had at no time in its 
tariff legislation done anything contrary to what Mr. 
Tyler admitted to be lawful, and what he urged to be both 
wise in itself and even necessary in the existing circum- 
stances. That which he thus conceded to be constitutional, 
beneficent, and necessary was a discrimination — to which 
he placed no limit — in favor of manufactures in framing 
a tariff which should yield only so much revenue as 
might be required by the government. At no time before 
1833 had Congress levied duties so high as to leave a 
surplus above expenditures and the amount needed to 
extinguish the public debt. Consequently there had been 
no “abandonment of a scheme of indirect taxes founded 
on a false basis,” unless the course which the President 
was now recommending might be truly described as a 
reversion to that same scheme. Mr. Tyler was really not 
in favor of protective duties in any form. The words 

1 “ Messages and Papers of the Presidents,” vol. iv. p. 180. 
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quoted represent a not altogether successful effort to 
place himself on both sides of the question. 

There was not a sufficient majority in Congress to over- 
ride the veto, and the bill was rejected on reconsideration. 
It may be well to say that although the bill was based 
upon a theory that the authority to collect any duties 
would lapse on the 30th of June, 1842, orders were issued 
to collectors to assess duties upon the following arbitrary 
principle: In order to ascertain the “ home valuation ” 
fifty per cent. was added to the foreign valuation, and 
then one sixth of the whole was deducted. This was 
equivalent to an addition of twenty-five per cent. to the 
foreign valuation. The deduction was made in order not 
to levy duty upon the freight, which was paid for the 
most part to American shipowners. The right to assess 
duties at all, and to assess them at the above rate, although 
contested in the courts, was upheld. It will be seen that 
the effect was to collect twenty-five per cent. instead of 
twenty per cent., the nominal rate. 

While the “little tariff bill” was on its way through 
Congress the general tariff bill of Mr. Fillmore was also 
under discussion. The debates in Congress at this period 
of our history were badly and inadequately reported. 
So far as can be gathered from the “ Congressional Globe,” 
there was little said that is worth remembering. The set 
speeches contained little that was fresh in the tariff dis- 
cussion and the consideration of amendments was brief. 
In both branches the protectionists were in the majority, 
and they voted down all hostile amendments with the 
same impartiality as the opponents of protection sustained 
them. The bill was passed by the House on July 16 by 
a vote of yeas 116, nays 112. In the Senate it was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, which seems to have 
had an anti-protection majority, and which reported a 
series of nearly twenty amendments, each of which pro- 
posed a moderate reduction of duty from the rate in the 
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House bill. Every one of these amendments was rejected, 
as were also scores of others offered by Benton, Calhoun, 
Silas Wright, and others. The bill was not, in fact, 
amended by the Senate in any particular; accordingly 
when, on August 5, it was passed by a vote of yeas 25, nays 
23, it was sent direct to the President. Four days later it 
came back to the House with a veto message. The chief, 
and indeed the only objection urged against the bill arose 
from the twenty-seventh section, which enacted “ that the 
proviso to the sixth section of the act entitled ‘ An act to 
appropriate the proceeds of the sales of the public land 
and to grant preémption rights,’ approved September 4th, 
1841, be and the same is hereby repealed.” The Presi- 
dent expressed his strong disapproval of the repeal of the 
proviso as an independent proposition, and especially re- 
sented indignantly the attempt, by joining it to the tariff 
bill, to ‘impose on the Executive, in the first place, the 
necessity of either approving that which he would reject 
or rejecting that which he might otherwise approve.” } 
That this was the object of Congress is not a matter of 
doubt. The Whigs had already lost hope that he would 
approve their measures voluntarily, and this was a device 
to coerce him. Evidently they did not believe that he 
would go so far as to reject an absolutely necessary reve- 
nue measure, so near the close of the session, and assume 
so large a share of the responsibility as must fall to him 
for the failure to relieve the Treasury from what Mr. 
Buchanan characterized truly as “its present deplorable 
condition.” But Mr. Tyler had courage to stand up 
against the majority in Congress and to defeat a measure 
which must seem to all men of the present generation un- 
wise. ‘The restriction in the distribution act of 1841 
was designed to guard against increasing the burdens of 
taxation to fill a vacuum which might be occasioned by 


1 Veto message, ‘‘ Messages and Papers of the Presidents,” vol. iv. p. 
186. 
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distribution. The legislation of 1842 is designed to create 
a vacuum that it may be filled by increased taxation.” * 
The veto message was referred to a select committee, of 
which Mr. John Quincy Adams was chairman, and the 
committee in due time made a report arraigning the 
President in severe, almost violent, language, not only 
for his rejection of the tariff bill but for his previous 
offences against the party which elected him. The com- 
mittee recommended the passage of a resolution amending 
the Constitution so as to allow a majority of Congress to 
pass a bill over a President’s veto. There were two minor- 
ity reports. The report of the majority, which accused 
the President of acts which would render him liable to im- 
peachment, was adopted ; and Mr. Tyler sent to the House 
a protest, which was treated by that body with studied 
disdain. Meantime the tariff bill was rejected by the 
House. The vote was yeas 91, nays 87 — not two thirds. 
It was now the 17th of August. Congress had been 
in session since the 6th of December, 1841, and had held 
the longest session in the history of the government. 
There were some men who regarded the salvation of the 
public faith and the relief of a distressed treasury as of 
more importance than the scoring of a party victory, and 
they made a strenuous effort to bring forward the tariff 
bill again, divested of the provision to which the Presi- 
dent objected ; but on several occasions they were baffled 
and defeated by parliamentary strategy. There were 
extremists on both sides: Democrats who were willing to 
see the government become bankrupt rather than permit 
the Whigs to pass a measure which the President could 
approve, and Whigs who took no interest in the tariff 
and cared little what became of the Treasury if “ distri- 
bution” were to be defeated. This may seem a harsh 
judgment upon both parties; and it is true that no man 


1 Minority report of Mr. Gilmer. “Congressional Globe,” Twenty- 
seventh Congress, second session, p. 898. 
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of either party avowed so reckless an attitude of his mind. 
But they must be judged by their votes; and no other 
interpretation than that just given is possible of persist- 
ence in opposing any and every measure to give the 
Treasury relief. 

At last a way was found to bring a tariff question before 
the House. The tariff bill, minus the clause repealing 
the distribution proviso, was substituted for a forgotten 
and long-neglected measure. Yet it was carried through 
the House with the greatest difficulty. Twice it was 
rejected by one or two majority, and on both occasions 
was saved by a reconsideration carried by a majority al- 
most as narrow. During all these proceedings the great- 
est excitement prevailed, and the House was often in the 
wildest confusion. On the last day when the bill was 
under consideration the vote on engrossing the bill was 
first announced to be yeas 100, nays 101, and the Speaker 
declared the bill rejected. But on a verification of the 
vote the yeas and nays were found to be equal, 101 each, 
and the Speaker thereupon voted no, and again declared 
the bill rejected. A reconsideration was moved and ecar- 
ried, 106 to 98. Again the question was taken on en- 
grossment and the vote resulted 103 to 102. Attention 
was called to the fact that the Speaker had not voted ; 
again he voted in the negative, and declared the bill lost 
by a tie vote. Then a member present who had not voted 
claimed the right to be recorded, and subsequently an- 
other member did the same thing. Thus the engrossment 
was carried; and the bill was immediately afterward 
passed by a vote of yeas 105, nays 103.1 The account of 


1 “Of the yeas eighty-two were Whigs, three Tyler men, and twenty 
Loco-focos—all the latter from New York (10) and Pennsylvania (9) 
except Mr. Parmenter, of Massachusetts. Of the nays sixty-five were 
Loco-focos, three Tyler men, and thirty-five Whigs; two thirds of the 
latter being among the strongest advocates of protection, and voting 
against the bill expressly and only because they could not consent to the 
surrender of the land distribution.’? (Whig Almanac for 1844, p. 18.) 
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these proceedings as given in the ‘“‘ Congressional Globe ” 
is unsatisfactory. The reporter, quite excusably, remarks 
that such was the noise and confusion prevailing that it 
was impossible to give this part of the proceedings in 
regular succession. 

Tn view of the action of the Senate on the first tariff bill 
—a prompt rejection of every amendment offered — the 
course of that body in its consideration of the second bill 
was quite remarkable. Thirty-one amendments recom- 
mended by the Committee on Finance were first acted 
upon. They were generally in the direction of lower 
duties, and most of them were adopted. The most im- 
portant was the restoration of tea and coffee to the free 
list. The opponents of the bill made repeated and stren- 
uous attempts to modify it radically, but every motion to 
that end was defeated ; and after several hours of solemn 
general debate on the 27th of August the bill was passed. 
The vote on engrossment was yeas 24, nays 23. Appar- 
ently the vote on the passage of the bill was not chal- 
lenged. The yea and nay vote, insuring the passage of 
the bill by one majority, was not a party vote. Four 
Democrats, Messrs. Williams, of Maine, Wright, of New 
York, and Buchanan and Sturgeon, of Pennsylvania, gave 
their votes for the measure. Mr. Buchanan and Mr. 
Wright explained at length their reason for voting in 
favor of it, which was the highly praiseworthy reason 
that the honor and good faith of the country required 
the raising of a larger revenue, and that this bill was the 
only measure which would bring relief to the Treasury. 
Kight Southern Whigs voted against the bill. 

The House accepted all the amendments of the Senate 
and the bill was promptly approved by the President on 
August 30, 1842. 

The act was by far the most elaborate tariff act passed 
ap to that time. The specification of articles on the 
taxable list was much more minute than that in the act 
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of 1832; and the sections in which the rates of duties 
and the free list are contained occupy three times as 
many printed pages as were required for the earlier act. 
In the general provisions the principle of the home val- 
uation was abandoned ; cash payment of all duties was 
required; an addition of ten per cent. to the rates of 
duties was laid upon goods imported in other than Ameri- 
can vessels; a further addition of ten per cent. on goods 
imported in foreign vessels from ports east of the Cape 
of Good Hope ; neither of the additions to be made upon 
importations in vessels of countries with which the United 
States had treaties conceding entry into American ports 
on equal terms; and additional measures were adopted 
to prevent frauds on the revenue. 

The scale, of duties fixed by the act was not substan- 
tially different from that established by the act of 18382, 
although there were numerous differences of detail, some 
in the direction of higher and some of lower duties. A 
duty of five per cent. was laid on wool valued at less than 
seven cents a pound, which under the act of 1832 was free ; 
other wool was assessed at three cents a pound and thirty 
per cent., as against four cents and forty per cent. under 
the former law; woollen manufactures, forty per cent. 
instead of fifty per cent. ; cotton manufactures, thirty per 
cent. instead of twenty-five per cent., with a ‘ minimum” 
of twenty cents a square yard for goods in the gray, and 
at thirty cents for all bleached, dyed, and printed goods. 
There was a reduction of from ten to fifteen per cent. in 
the duties on the more important descriptions of iron. 
The glass duties were generally raised ; those upon leather 
and boots and shoes, and those upon paper, were reduced. 
The springing up of many small industries in the ten 
years since the last general tariff is indicated by the first 
appearance of their products in the list at such rates 
as show that they were intended to be protective. The 
system of specific duties was greatly extended beyond its 
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use in the tariff of 1882. The much more minute sub- 
division of classes of merchandise gives the act an appear- 
ance of including a larger number of articles in the duti- 
able list. Asa matter of fact, the free list was not reduced, 
The principle upon which it was based was one of levying 
an average duty of about thirty per cent. on the gross im- 
portation, inasmuch as this was regarded as the necessary 
revenue rate ; and protection was given by granting higher 
duties on manufactured goods, and imposing lower duties 
on raw materials and non-competing merchandise. It is 
possible that some duties approached the point of prohibi- 
tion, but if so they were few. Free traders asserted after- 
ward that it was a prohibitory tariff, but they did not 
specify wherein it had that character.1 Certainly it was 
not prohibitory of woollen goods, which bore a duty of 
forty per cent. —one of the highest rates levied. The 
intention clearly was to hamper but not to destroy foreign 
competition. 

What was the effect of the act? We have seen already 
in the first part of this chapter what was the condition of 
the country when it was passed. That condition remained 
unchanged until the very moment of the passage of the act. 
Hunt’s “ Merchants’ Magazine” for September, 1842, 
contains the first of a series, continued for many years 
thereafter, of “* Monthly Commercial Reviews.’ The 
writer, by way of preface, gives a review of the preceding 
year, and brings his summary down to August 20, ten 
days before the act of 1842 was approved by the Presi- 
dent. He records that “ from the low state of prices and 
the inertness of trade, the markets present no material 
alteration.” The review is throughout pessimistic in tone. 

1 In the debates upon the tariff of 1846 the assertion that the act of 
1842 was prohibitive was made many times. Once only did a free trader 
respond to the challenges repeatedly made for the specification of articles 


prohibited; and the only article named was cheap cottons, which this 


country was then manufacturing and exporting in competition with Eng- 
land. 
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Cotton and flour, two of the most important staples, were 
exceedingly low, and this gave encouragement to the hope 
that the exports would be large, but ‘ we cannot perceive 
any signs of improvement in public credit or of stock 
securities generally. On the contrary, repudiation with 
its attendant tide of dishonor seems rolling on and threat- 
ening to surround and overwhelm not only all those States 
and institutions which have heretofore been considered 
sound, but to carry down the federal government in its 
course.” 

One month later, hope had revived. ‘ When this [the 
tariff bill] became a law,” reports the same writer, in the 
October issue of the magazine, “ notwithstanding the many 
bad features which it contained, business seemed to feel a 
new impulse. A feeling of security came over the market, 
and the prices of those articles on which the highest duties 
had been laid greatly improved. The direct effect of the 
tariff seemed, however, to have a less beneficial effect than 
its indirect effect.1 The passage of the law, by removing 
a cause of uneasiness that had long hung over the public 
mind, gave those general causes of reviving prosperity 
room to develop themselves: these were, abundance of 
goods and produce at low prices and plenteousness of 
money.” It may be noted here that this“ indirect effect ” 
proved disappointing. The English harvest that year was 
unusually large, and the demand for American food was 
not increased. The higher duties on imported goods were 
not, indeed, in the prevailing condition of the people they 
could not be conducive to an enlarged importation. The 
magazine from which we have been quoting gave a rather 
narrow significance to the word “ Merchants’ ” in its title, 
limiting it quite closely to those who were engaged in for- 
eign trade. It followed the money market and the stock 
market, rarely extended its observations to the condition 
of internal trade, and never mentioned manufactures. It 


1 A queer sentence, which is nevertheless quoted textually. 
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made no concealment of its adhesion to the cause of free 
trade. These circumstances explain the disappointment 
with which, for some months after its frank outburst as 
to the good effects of the new tariff law, it recorded its 
inability to see further signs of improvement ; and at the 
same time they render more valuable the repeated reports 
from month to month, beginning in the early autumn of 
1848, that business was steadily becoming more active, 
prosperous, and profitable. 

It has never been denied, we believe, that the country 
was prosperous under the tariff of 1842 ; the cause of pros- 
perity is, of course, a matter of discussion. The following 
passage from an article in the Whig Almanac for 1846, 
written, no doubt, by Mr. Greeley, should be conclusive as 
to the fact, — not because Mr. Greeley will be universally 
accepted as an unimpeachable witness on all points con- 
nected with tariffs, but because he was writing state- 
ments concerning the truth of which his readers were as 
well informed as he, and because putting false statements 
before them would discredit all that he might write there- 
after : — 


The three years of low duties, as in the two former 
periods of relatively free trade, had been years of general 
depression, of numerous bankruptcies, of labor widely 
destitute of employment, of enormous and harassing com- 
mercial indebtedness abroad, and of stagnation or feeble 
progress in improvement and wealth at home. The three 
years’ existence of the present tariff have been years of 
reviving energy and confidence, of increasing and prosper- 
ous industry, of extensive and varied improvement by 
building, establishing new branches of productive labor, 
ete., and of healthful trade. The aggregate number oi 
employed and remunerative laborers in the year 1845 
must be far greater, and that of unemployed, unwillingly 
idle persons relatively less than in either of the three low- 
duty years. The revenue also has largely increased, 
reaching nearly thirty-two millions in 1844, and far over- 
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balancing the current expenses of that year. It will be 
somewhat less in 1845, — say twenty-five millions, — but 
still abundant for all legitimate and economical wants of 
the government. 

The prosperity of the country under this tariff has been 
steadily, palpably progressive, and nearly universal. If 
New England first felt its impulse, owing to her large in- 
vestments in manufactures, it has by no means been con- 
fined to her borders. In every State of the Union manu- 
facturing establishments are springing up, giving value to 
water-power, timber, stone, brick, clay, ete., comparatively 
worthless before, furnishing employment for the carpenter, 
mason, brickmaker, etc., and giving an additional devel- 
opment to the industry of the vicinity. ... That this 
tariff . . . has worked well and proved beneficent, not to 
one class or section merely but to the American people,we 
cannot doubt, for the evidence is overwhelming. 

The beneficent change insured by this tariff is yet in 
its infancy. It has been checked but not wholly arrested 
by the fear that the new Congress now about to assemble 
will lay ruthless hands on this great measure of national 
independence and progress, and destroy its protective 
vitality. Whether these apprehensions shall be fulfilled 
or dissipated, a few months must determine. 


The above is a generalization. It is based on a broad 
survey of the whole country, and of industry and trade in 
the aggregate. But the view given by Mr. Greeley is sup- 
ported when we consider particular industries. The com- 
promise act of 1833 virtually destroyed the woollen manu- 
facture. Its operation was briefly and strikingly set forth 
in a speech by Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, in Committee 
of the Whole, of the House of Representatives, on April 
29, 1844. “ By the operation of that law,” he said, “on 
the 81st of December, 1841, the duty on wool and wool- 
lens came down to twenty-eight per cent. To that point 
the factories struggled on, but here they stopped; and no 
market was found for the clip of wool taken from the 
sheep in 1842.” As to the effect of the tariff in reviving 

II 
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the industry we have this testimony :1 “ During the four 
years that this tariff remained there was a marked growth 
in the manufacture of the finer grade of goods, notably 
broadcloths, which were now made in several mills of a 
quality nowhere in the world surpassed.” 

The cotton manufacture suffered from the low tariff far 
less than did the woollen industry. In fact, the retention 
of the minimum clause made the tariff on coarse cotton 
goods so high as to be fully protective. The crisis of 
1837 was disastrous rather to individual manufactures 
and corporations than to the industry itself. Many es- 
tablishments became bankrupt, and mills were sold or 
companies were reorganized, but the production of goods 
continued. Indeed, from a table quoted in DeBow’s Re- 
view for March, 1850,? giving the apparent home consump- 
tion of cotton for each year from 1826 to 1849, there were 
but six years of the twenty-four when the amount did not 
show an increase. The creation of Lowell antedated the 
compromise act, but some of the large mills of New Hamp- 
shire were built during the period of declining duties. 
Demand almost constantly exceeded supply, and an im- 
portant export business was established. But although 
this industry was favored both by legislation and by fos- 
tering social and economical circumstances, it was greatly 
stimulated by the new conditions that began simulta- 
neously with the tariff of 1842. The manufacturers 
entered upon a season of great prosperity. Nathan Apple- 
ton, writing in 1845,° speaks of this as “the most im- 
portant of our manufactures, which exhibits the greatest 
triumph of the protective policy,” and shows that although 
the prices paid by consumers had been greatly reduced, 
the profits of manufacturers were greater than ever before. 


, 1 “ History of the New England Wool Manufacture,” by S. N. D. North, 
in “ The New England States,” vol. i. chap. xxvi. p. 243, 

2 Page 272. 

5 Pamphlet, “ What is a Revenue Standard ?” 
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The expansion of the industry, which had been only par- 
tially interrupted during the lean later years of the com- 
promise tariff, was fully resumed under the act of 1842. 

The iron manufacture languished under the compro- 
mise tariff and prospered under the protective act which 
superseded it. Nevertheless it seems to be less true of it 
than of the industries just mentioned, that a large direct 
influence of the tariff legislation can be directly traced. 
The duties imposed upon all varieties of iron by the act 
of 1832 were so high that the ten per cent. reductions did 
not cause them to cease to be protective until the crisis of 
1837 ruined all business. On the other hand, the intro- 
duction of the production of anthracite pig iron, at a 
much lower cost than the charcoal iron of former times, 
coincided nearly in point of time with the enactment of 
the tariff. Consequently we cannot be sure that either 
the depressed condition of the industry before 1842 or the 
prosperity afterwards was due to the tariff.1_ But we must 
not make the mistake of overestimating the importance of 
the iron manufacture at this epoch. Iron was, of course, in 
universal use, and the quantity consumed in the middle of 
the century was greatly larger than the consumption at 
the beginning of the century. Yet in 1840 the total pro- 
duction of pig iron in the United States was less than 
287,000 tons; and that of Great Britain, in the same 
year, did not reach 1,400,000 tons. The annual output 
of the two countries combined did not equal their produc- 
tion in one month at the end of the century. The use of 
iron in large quantities was hardly beginning, even for rail- 
road purposes; and the employment of the metal for ship- 
building, for bridges, for house construction, and for 
numerous other purposes familiar at the present day, was 
quite unknown. 

It does not seem necessary to enter upon a thorough 


1 Tf the tariff of 1842 had any influence in restoring prosperity, the in- 
fluence must have been indirect, since the act lowered the duties. 
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discussion of the question whether the instant revival of 
business after the passage of the tariff of 1842 was due to 
that act. The fact is that no other cause is assignable as . 
having produced that effect. The country was in a state 
of unparalleled depression ; the act was passed ; and busi- 
ness revived. There was no other change in the situa- 
tion either at home or abroad. The suggestion is made 
by Taussig, who admits that “there may be a degree of 
truth” in the allegation that the renewed activity of trade 
was due to the tariff,’ that “no doubt, in the regular 
recurrence of waves of activity and depression, the depres- 
sion of 1840-42 would soon have been followed, in any 
event, by a period of activity.” Yet it is a well-known 
fact that a revival of business never succeeds immediately 
a period of panic and bankruptcy. The violence of the 
crisis must needs pass and be followed by a season of dull 
and commonplace reorganization and recuperation, a pro- 
cess which usually requires years, to prepare the way for 
the renewal of activity. Now, as we have seen, the wreck 
of private fortunes, of banks, even of the States, was going 
on at an unprecedented rate at the moment when the act 
of 1842 was under discussion. It is not possible to main- 
tain that the materials for a general revival were ready so 
that any other accidental happy circumstance would have 
set the wheels of business in motion again. The final 
plunge to the twenty per cent. maximum rate of the com- 
promise tariff was bringing the industries dependent upon 
protection to a standstill; and all business suffered in the 
stagnation of employment, in the cessation of the move- 
ments of money and goods, which are as the circulation of 
the blood in the body of commerce. The adoption of any 
improved tariff would have removed one cause of the 
existing evil,—the uncertainty as to the future. The 
enactment of a tariff which promised prosperity and health 
to the starved manufactures removed all causes, and 


1 “Tariff History,” p. 119. 
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actually restored the prosperity which it promised. There 
is no other enactment affecting the duties on imports the 
effect of which is so clear, so indisputable, as there was 
never another which worked so instantaneously. 

The act of 1842 was a good revenue law as well as a 
good protective measure. The fiscal year was changed in 
1848, and since that time has ended on June 30. In each 
of the three years ended June 30, 1844-46, the customs 
receipts exceeded the ordinary expenditures of the gov- 
ernment, and the aggregate excess was more than eleven 
millions. The public debt, which was practically nothing 
in 1835, which rose to $32,742,000 in 1843, was reduced 
to $15,550,000 in 1846. It follows as a matter of course 
that the act which thus increased the revenue did not 
extinguish the foreign trade. On the contrary, the in- 
creased prosperity of the people enabled them to consume 
more goods, both domestic and foreign. The imports, 
which were valued as high as $176,000,000 in one year, 
1836, but which dropped to $96,000,000 in 1842, the 
year of the lowest duties, showed a steady increase in 
the three years 184446, and in the last year under the 
tariff of 1842 were almost exactly $118,000,000. Thus 
the act vindicated itself in every possible way, and was 
satisfactory to all men save the politicians who were 
resolved to overthrow it. 


XII 
ANOTHER SWING OF THE PENDULUM 


AN attempt was made during the first session of the 
Twenty-eighth Congress — 1843-44, — to revise the tariff. 
The Senate was controlled by the Whigs by a narrow 
majority; the House of Representatives was Democratic 
in the proportion of two to one. Mr. McDuffie, in the 
Senate, introduced resolutions declaring the expediency 
of restoring the horizontal rate of twenty per cent. on 
all importations, which were productive of some academic 
debate, but were never put to vote. 

The Ways and Means Committee of the House was 
constituted with a strong free trade majority. Its chair- 
man was Mr. McKay, of North Carolina. Many resolu- 
tions and bills were introduced, having for their purpose 
the repeal of the act of 1842. In several cases the mem- 
bers who presented resolutions coupled condemnation of 
the protective policy and of interference with slavery. 
One set of resolutions was a copy of the declarations on 
these subjects in the Democratic national “ platform ” of 
1840; and these resolutions were adopted. That which 
related to the tariff was skilfully drawn, in that protec- 
tionists were able to deny that the policy condemned was 
violated by protective tariffs. Its language was: “ That 
justice and sound policy forbid the federal government to 
foster one branch of industry to the detriment of another, 
or to cherish the interest of one portion to the injury of 
another portion of our common country.” The protec- 
tionists held that the time-honored policy of the govern- 
ment was to the benefit of all industries and all parts of 
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the country. Accordingly they could and did vote for the 
resolution. 

Mr. McKay in due time reported a bill to revise the 
tariff. It did not restore duties to the scale of those 
under the compromise act, nor did it substitute ad valorem 
duties for specific generally; but it did reduce rates 
largely. There was a debate not greatly prolonged and 
not fruitful of new matter. After a brief considera- 
tion of amendments which showed the two parties their 
strength, a motion to lay the bill on the table was adopted 
by yeas 105, nays 99. The affirmative votes were mostly 
those of Whigs, and of Democrats from the States of 
Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jersey. The defeat 
of the bill put an end for two years to efforts to amend 
the tariff. 

The presidential election of 1844 was one of the most 
peculiar in the history of the country. The sudden rise 
of the question of the annexation of Texas to an issue of 
the first importance ; the defeat of the nomination of Mr. 
Van Buren by the operation of the two-thirds rule in the 
Democratic convention ; the nomination of Mr. Polk, who 
was virtually an unknown man in national politics, al- 
though he had been Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives for four years; the enthusiastic union of the Whigs 
in support of Henry Clay, and their confident anticipa- 
tion of victory ; the birth of the Liberty, or Antislavery, 
party, and the unexpected revelation of the fact that — 
though small in numbers — under the electoral system it 
held the balance of power;— all these things impart 
an interest to a contest which for the first time brought 
questions of Northern or Southern domination of the 
government directly to an issue. 

Nominally the tariff was not one of the grounds of con- 
test between the two great parties. The South was for 
free trade, and had no doubt that Mr. Polk was opposed 
to protection. In the North, particularly in Pennsylvania, | 
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there was some anxiety on the subject. The people of 
that State, whatever were their views upon other sub- 
jects, were almost to a man in favor of protection. The 
vote of Pennsylvania was necessary for Democratic suc- 
cess. Mr. Dallas was the Democratic candidate for Vice- 
President; and his loyalty to the cause of protection was 
not doubted. Throughout the State the rallying cry of 
the party was “ Polk, Dallas, and the Tariff of 1842.” 
The theme of Democratic stump speakers was the faith- 
lessness of Clay to the American system; and his old 
speeches in favor of the principles of the compromise 
act were brought up against him. The assertion was 
made from a hundred platforms that Polk was a bet- 
ter protectionist than Clay, although the only evidence 
that could be adduced that Polk accepted the principle in 
the mildest form was contained in his celebrated letter of 
June 19, 1844, to John K. Kane, of Philadelphia, which 
was so skilfully worded that, while it was accepted as sat- 
isfactory by the Democrats of Pennsylvania, it did not 
require him to act inconsistently with its expressions in 
afterward urging and approving the tariff of 1846.1 The 
shrewd politicians of the State even went so far as to 
claim the tariff of 1842 as a Democratic measure, and 
transparencies were carried in party processions bearing 
such inscriptions as this: ‘The Democratic Tariff of 
1842: We Dare the Whigs to Repeal it!” By such means 


1 “T am in favor of a tariff for revenue,” he wrote; “such a one as will 
yield a sufficient amount to the Treasury to defray the expenses of the 
government economically administered. In adjusting the details of a re- 
venue tariff I have heretofore sanctioned such moderate duties as would 
produce the amount of revenue needed, and at the same time afford rea- 
sonable incidental protection to our home industry. Iam opposed to a 
tariff for protection merely, and not for revenue. . . . In my judgment it 
is the duty of the government to extend, as far as it may be practicable to 
do so, by its revenue laws and by all other means within its power, fair 
and just protection to all the great interests of the whole Union, embra- 


cing agriculture, manufactures and the mechanic arts, commerce and nayi- 
gation.” 
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as these, which were narrated at length by disappointed 
Pennsylvania Democratic congressmen in the warm de- 
bates of 1846, the vote of the State was secured for Polk 
and Dallas. The issue of the “re-annexation”’ of Texas 
gave them the votes of most of the Southern States. The 
abolition voters of New York and Michigan deprived 
Clay of the support of those States. Polk and Dallas 
were elected by a triumphant electoral majority of 65, al- 
though their popular vote fell short of a majority, and 
their plurality over Clay and Frelinghuysen in the whole 
country was but 38,181. 

If any protectionists were really deluded into supposing 
that the new administration was to be on their side, they 
were speedily undeceived. Mr. Polk appointed as his 
Secretary of the Treasury Mr. Robert J. Walker, of Mis- 
sissippi, who had been a consistent advocate of free trade 
as a senator from his adopted State.! The new President 
in his inaugural address quoted from the Democratic plat- 
form the declaration against the justice of fostering one 
branch of industry to the detriment of another, and his 
own statement of his principles as contained in the Kane 
letter. He proceeded to enlarge and develop these ideas, 
and put them in a form which left no doubt of his practi- 
eal hostility to the whole protective system. 

His position became even clearer when he met Congress 
for the first time, and sent to it his annual message. He 
went into the subject of the tariff at great length. Al- 
though his exposition of his views was to a large extent 
an echo of the argument of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
it is proper to summarize it in order to show how, by pro- 
hibitions and limitations, he reduced to nothing the power 
of the government to protect manufactures. He begged 
the whole question at the beginning by asserting that “ the 
object of imposing duties on imports should be to raise 
revenue to pay the necessary expenses of government. 


1 He was a native of Pennsylvania. 
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Congress may undoubtedly, in the exercise of a sound dis- 
cretion, discriminate in arranging the rates of duty on 
different articles, but the discriminations should be within 
the revenue standard and be made with the view to raise 
money for the support of government.” This was an 
assumption of the principle that in arranging a tariff of 
duties it was not sufficient that the average of duties or 
the general scale should be governed by the rule of the 
‘revenue standard,” but that it was not within the right 
of Congress to lay on any single article a rate of duty 
which exceeded the revenue standard for that article. He 
proceeded to elaborate this point by inquiring “ what is 
meant by a revenue standard the maximum of which 
should not be exceeded in the rates of duty imposed.” 

Duties might be laid so high, he remarked, as to 
diminish or prohibit importation. He supposed a duty 
of one per cent. laid on an article; that would bring 
money to the Treasury and incidentally it would afford 
protection to the domestic manufacturer. Raised to five, 
ten, twenty, or even thirty per cent., it would yield more 
revenue and give the manufacturer more protection. But 
if, on raising it to thirty-one per cent., it be found that 
the revenue is less than at thirty per cent. it ceases to be 
a revenue duty. “The precise point in the ascending 
scale of duties at which it is ascertained from experience 
that the revenue is greatest is the maximum rate of duty 
which can be laid for the bona fide purpose of collecting 
money for the support of government.’ Congress should 
not levy duties up to the maximum, for that would result 
in an excess of revenue. Nor should there be a horizon- 
tal scale of duties. Below the revenue standard Congress 
may and ought to discriminate in the rates imposed. 

In levying duties Congress exercises the taxing power. 
It may select the objects of taxation, exempt some articles 
altogether and impose low duties on others. In making 
the selection care should be used to favor articles of 
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necessity in general use, and especially those which are 
consumed by the laborer and the poor as well as by the 
wealthy citizen. Moreover, all the great interests of the 
country should be allowed to derive equal advantage from 
the incidental protection afforded by the revenue laws, 
because to benefit one class necessarily increases the 
burden of the others. The President then examined the 
tariff act of 1842, and said that many of its provisions 
were in violation of “the cardinal principles here laid 
down,” —that some of the rates of duty imposed by it 
were prohibitory and others were above the revenue stand- 
ard. He spoke of its duties as “ oppressive,” said that 
it was so framed that its greatest burden fell on labor 
and the poorer classes, declared that it exempted the rich 
from paying their just share of the taxation required for 
the support of government, and asserted that it did not 
benefit the operatives and laborers employed by manufac- 
turers. 

It will be seen that little was left of a protective sys- 
tem after the President had put upon it the limitations 
of his cardinal principles. No duty must be put so | 
high as to diminish importations; and rates below the 
highest revenue standard must be established lest the 
revenue should outrun expenditures. Within this line 
there might be discrimination for the benefit of manufac- 
turers ; but Congress should be careful not to discriminate 
for the benefit of the makers of articles in general use. 
This rule would cut off even the mild protection which he 
professed to sanction from manufactures of cotton, wool- 
len, glass, iron, and other such materials, and would leave 
Congress free to discriminate in favor of articles used 
only by the rich. Even here Congress must avoid giving 
undue favor to manufactures and must give equal advan- 
tage to commerce, navigation, agriculture, and the me- 
chanie arts. It was good free trade doctrine that both 
parties to a bargain, the buyer and the seller, might and 
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usually did profit by a trade; but when it came to a pro- 
tective tariff the policy which benefited the manufacturer 
must and invariably did, according to the President, im- 
pose an additional and an unjust burden upon every other 
class of industry. 

If the President thus professed protectionism of so 
restricted a form that it would apply to none of the great 
manufactures of the country, and would be of no value to 
those to which it was applicable, his Secretary of the 
Treasury rejected the principle altogether. The annual 
report of that officer, dated December 3, 1845, was one 
of the most startling state papers ever presented to Con- 
gress, and has become one of the most celebrated docu- 
ments connected with the tariff discussion in the United 
States. The Secretary began his presentation of his views 
by propounding the following principles : — 


1. That no more money should be collected than is 
necessary for the wants of the government economically 
administered. 

2. That no duty be imposed upon any article above the 
lowest rate which will yield the largest amount of revenue. 

3. That below such rate discrimination may be made, 
descending in the scale of duties; or, for imperative 
reasons, the article may be placed in the list of those free 
from all duty. 

4. That the maximum revenue duty should be imposed 
on all luxuries. 

5. That all minimums and all specific duties should be 
abolished and ad valorem duties substituted in their 
place —care being taken to guard against fraudulent 
invoices and undervaluation, and to assess the duty upon 
the actual market value. 

6. That the duty should be so imposed as to operate as 
equally as possible throughout the Union, discriminating 
neither for nor against any class or section. 


Having declared against a horizontal scale of duties, 
and in favor of such discrimination as would bring the 
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largest revenue from luxuries, he expressed an opinion 
against levying maximum revenue duties on all articles, 
because that policy would yield too large a revenue, 
would prevent discrimination within the revenue stand- 
ard, and would require necessities to be taxed as high as 
luxuries. He declared that “experience proves that, as 
a general rule, a duty of twenty per cent. ad valorem will 
yield the largest revenue.’ It was believed, he said, that 
sufficient revenue would be yielded at the lowest revenue 
duties on the articles then subjected to duty; but if Con- 
gress desired a larger revenue it should be procured by 
taxing free articles rather than by exceeding in any case 
the lowest revenue duties. After some remarks upon the 
salt, guano, and cotton bagging duties, he considered the 
suggestion that the condition of the foreign relations} 
should suspend the reduction of the tariff. He regarded 
the situation as rendering a reduction even more neces- 
sary. Asserting that many of the duties were becoming 
dead letters except for the purpose of prohibition, he 
maintained that ‘in the event of war nearly all the high 
duties would become prohibitory, from the increased risk 
and cost of importations; and if there be, indeed, in the 
opinion of any, a serious danger of such an occurrence it 
appeals most strongly to their patriotism to impose the 
lowest revenue duties on all articles as the only means of 
securing at such a period any considerable income from 
the tariff.” 

Secretary Walker now entered upon a constitutional 
and economical discussion of the question of protection ; 
and this part of his report is given in full, as follows : — 


The whole power to collect taxes, whether direct or 
indirect, is conferred by the same clause of the Constitu- 
tion. The words are, ‘ The Congress shall have power to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises.” A 
direct tax or excise, not for revenue but for protection, 


1 The reference is to the impending war with Mexico, 
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clearly would not be within the legitimate object of taxa- 
tion; and yet it would be as much so as a duty imposed 
for a similar purpose. The power is “to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts and excises.” A duty must be laid 
only that it may be collected ; and if it is so imposed that 
it cannot be collected, in whole or in part, it violates the 
declared object of the granted power. To lay all duties 
so high that none of them could be collected would be a 
prohibitory tariff. To lay a duty on any one article so 
high that it could not be collected would be a prohibi- 
tory tariff upon that article. If a tariff of 100 per cent. 
were imposed upon all or upon a number of articles so 
as to diminish the revenue upon all or any of them, it 
would operate as a partial prohibition. A partial and 
a total prohibition are alike in violation of the true object 
of the taxing power. They only differ in degree and not 
in principle. If the revenue limit may be exceeded one 
per cent. it may be exceeded one hundred. If it may be 
exceeded upon any one article it may be exceeded on 
all; and there is no escape from this conclusion but in 
contending that Congress may lay duties on all articles 
so high as to collect no revenue and operate as a total 
prohibition. 

The Constitution declares that “all bills for raising 
revenue shall originate in the House of Representatives.” 
A tariff bill, it is conceded, can only originate in the 
House, because it is a bill for raising revenue. That is 
the only proper object of sucha bill. <A tariff is a bill 
“to lay and collect taxes.” It is a bill for “ raising re- 
venue ;”” and whenever it departs from that object, in whole 
or in part, either by partial or total prohibition, it vio- 
lates the purpose of the granted power. 

In arranging the details of the tariff it is believed that 
the maximum revenue duties should be imposed upon 
luxuries. It is deemed just that taxation, whether direct 
or indirect, should be as nearly as possible in proportion 
to property. If the whole revenue were raised by a tax 
upon property the poor, and especially those who live by 
the wages of labor, would pay but a very small portion of 
such tax; whereas by the tariff the poor, by the consump- 
tion of various imports or domestic articles enhanced in 
price by the duties, pay a much larger share of the taxes 
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than if they were collected by an assessment in proportion 
to property. To counteract as far as possible this effect 
of the tariff—to equalize its operation and make it 
approximate as nearly as may be to a system of taxes in 
proportion to property —the duties upon luxuries, used 
almost exclusively by the rich, should be fixed at the high- 
est revenue standard. This would not be discriminating 
in favor of the poor, however just that might be within 
the revenue limit; but it would mitigate as far as possible 
that discrimination against the poor which results from 
every tariff by compelling them to pay a larger amount of 
taxes than if assessed and collected on all property in 
proportion to its value. In accordance with these princi- 
ples it is believed that the largest practicable portion of 
the aggregate revenue should be raised by maximum 
revenue duties upon luxuries, whether grown, produced, 
or manufactured at home or abroad. 

An appeal has been made to the poor by the friends of 
protection, on the ground that it augments the wages of 
labor. In reply it is contended that the wages of labor 
have not augmented since the tariff of 1842, and that in 
some cases they have diminished. 

When the number of factories is not great the power 
of the system to regulate the wages of labor is inconsider- 
able; but as the profit of capital invested in manufactures 
is augmented by the protective tariff there is a correspond- 
ing increase of power, until the control of such capital 
over the wages of labor becomes irresistible. As this 
power is exercised from time to time we find it resisted by 
combinations among the working classes by turning out 
for higher wages or for shorter time; by trades-union ; 
and in some countries unfortunately by violence and blood- 
shed. But the government by protective duties arrays 
itself on the side of the manufacturing system, and by thus 
augmenting its wealth and power soon terminates in its 
favor the struggle between man and money — between 
capital and labor. When the tariff of 1842 was enacted 
the maximum duty was twenty per cent. By that act the 
average of duties on the protected articles was more than 
double. But the wages of labor did not increase in a 
corresponding ratio or in any ratio whatever. On the con- 
trary, whilst wages in some cases have diminished, the 
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prices of many articles used by the working classes have 
greatly appreciated. 

A protective tariff is a question regarding the enhance- 
ment of the profits of capital. That is its object, and not 
to augment the wages of labor, which would reduce those 
profits. It is a question of percentage, and is to decide 
whether money vested in our manufactures shall by special 
legislation yield a profit of ten, twenty, or thirty per cent., 
or whether it shall remain satisfied with a dividend equal 
to that accruing from the same capital invested in agricul- 
ture, commerce, or navigation. 

The present tariff is unjust and unequal, as well in its 
details as in the principles on which it is founded. On 
some articles the duties are entirely prohibitory, and on 
others there is a partial prohibition. It discriminates in 
favor of manufactures and against agriculture, by impos- 
ing many higher duties upon the manufactured fabric than 
upon the agricultural product out of which it is made. It 
discriminates in favor of the manufacturer and against 
the mechanic by many higher duties upon the manufacture 
than upon the article made out of it by the mechanic. It 
discriminates in favor of the manufacturer and against the 
merchant by injurious restrictions upon trade and com- 
merce ; and against the shipbuilding and navigating inter- 
est by heavy duties on almost every article used in build- 
ing or navigating vessels. It discriminates in favor of 
manufactures and against exports which are as truly the 
product of American industry as manufactures, It dis- 
criminates in favor of the rich and against the poor by 
high duties on nearly all the necessaries of life, and by mini- 
mums and specific duties, rendering the tax upon the 
real value much higher on the cheaper than upon the 
finer article. 

Minimums are a fictitious value, assumed by law, in- 
stead of the real value ; and the operation of all minimums 
may be illustrated by a single example. Thus, by the 
tariff of 1842, a duty of thirty per cent. ad valorem is 
levied on all manufactures of cotton; but the law further 
provides that cotton goods “ not dyed, colored, printed or 
stained, not exceeding in value twenty cents per square 
yard, shall be valued at twenty cents per square yard.” 
If, then, the real value of the cheapest cotton goods is but 
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four cents a square yard, it is placed by the law at the 
false value of twenty cents per square yard, and the duty 
levied on the fictitious value — raising it five times higher 
on the cheap article consumed by the poor than upon the 
fine article purchased by the more wealthy. Indeed, by 
House Document No. 306, of the 1st session of the 28th 
Congress, this difference, by actual importation, was 65 
per cent. between the cheaper and the finer article of the 
20 per cent. minimum, 131 per cent. on the 30 per cent. 
minimum, 483 per cent. on the 35 per cent. minimum, 
84 per cent. on the 60 per cent. minimum, and 84 per 
cent. on the 75 per cent. minimum.! This difference is 
founded on actual importation, and shows an average dis- 
crimination against the poor on cotton imports of 82 per 
cent. beyond what the tax would be if assessed upon the 
actual value. The operation of the specific duty presents 
a similar discrimination against the poor and in favor of 
the rich. Thus, upon salt: the duty is not upon the 
value, but it is eight cents a bushel, whether the article 
be coarse or fine — showing, by the same document, from 
actual importation, a discrimination of 64 per cent. against 
the cheap and in favor of the fine article; and this to a 
greater or less extent is the effect of all specific duties. 
When we consider that $2,892,621.74 of the revenue last 
year was collected by minimum duties, and $13,311,085.46 
by specific duties, the discrimination against the cheaper 
article must amount, by estimates founded on the same 
document, to a tax of $5,108,422 exacted by minimums 
and specific duties annually from the poorer classes, by 
raising thus the duties on the cheaper articles above what 
they would be if the duty were assessed upon the actual 
value. If direct taxes were made specific they would be 
intolerable. Thus, if an annual tax of thirty dollars was 
assessed on all houses without respect to their actual 
value, making the owner of the humble tenement or cabin 


1 The statement is unintelligible in this form, but will be understood if 
the word “per” be omitted in the latter part of each clause. The mini- 
mums were at 20, 30, and 35 cents on cotton cloths, and at 60 and 75 cents 
on yarn. The “average discrimination ” of which the Secretary speaks in 
the next sentence was'’obtained by adding together the five rates of discrim- 
ination alleged, and dividing the sum by five irrespective of the amounts of 
goods of each class imported. 

m 
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pay a tax of thirty dollars and the owner of the costly 
mansion a tax of but thirty dollars on their respective 
houses, it would differ only in degree but not in principle 
from the same unvarying specific duty on cheap as on 
fine articles. If any discrimination should be made it 
should be the reverse of the specific duty and of the mini- 
mum principle by establishing a maximum standard above 
which values the duties on the finer article should be 
higher, and below which they should be lower on the 
cheaper article. The tax upon the actual value is the 
most equal and can only be accomplished by ad valorem 
duties. As to fraudulent invoices and undervaluations 
these dangers are believed to be arrested effectually by the 
stringent provisions and severe penalty of the 17th section 
of the tariff of 1842; and now one half the revenue is 
collected from ad valorem duties. 

At least two thirds of the taxes imposed by the present 
tariff are paid not into the Treasury but to the protected 
classes. The revenue from imports last year exceeded 
twenty-seven millions of dollars. This in itself is a heavy 
tax; but the whole tax imposed upon the people by the 
present tariff is not less than eighty-one millions of dollars 
— of which twenty-seven millions are paid to the govern- 
ment upon the imports and fifty-four millions to the pro- 
tected classes in enhanced prices of similar domestic 
articles. 

This estimate is based upon the position that the duty is 
added to the price of the import and also of its domestic 
rival. If the import is enhanced in price by the duty so 
must be the domestic rival; for being like articles their 
price must be the same in the same market. The mer- 
chant advances in cash the duty on the import, and adds 
the duty, with a profit upon it and other charges, to the 
price — which must therefore be enhanced to that extent ; 
unless the foreign producer had first deducted the duty 
from the price. But this is impossible ; for such now is 
and long has been the superabundance of capital and 
active competition in Europe that .a profit of six per cent. 
in any business is sufficient to produce large investments 
of money in that business ; and if, by our tariff, a duty of 
forty per cent. be exacted on the profits of such business, 
and the foreign producer deducts that duty from his 
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previous price, he must sustain a heavy loss. This loss 
would also soon extend beyond the sales for our consump- 
tion to sales to our merchants of articles to be reéxported 
by them from our ports with a drawback of the duty, 
which would bring down their price throughout the mar- 
kets of the world. But this the foreign producer cannot 
afford. The duty therefore must be added to the price 
and paid by the consumer—the duty constituting as 
much a part of the price as the cost of production. 

If it be true that when a duty of forty per cent. is im- 
posed by our tariff the foreign producer first deducts the 
duty from the previous price on the sale to our merchant, 
it must be equally true with a duty of one hundred per 
cent., which is exactly equal to the previous price, and, 
when deducted, would reduce the price to nothing. 

The occasional fall in price of some articles after a tariff 
is no proof that this was the effect of the tariff ; because 
from improved machinery, diminished prices of the raw 
material, or other causes, prices may fall even after a 
tariff, but they would in such cases have fallen even more 
but for the tariff. The truest comparison is between the 
present price of the same article at home and abroad ; and 
to the extent that the price is lower in the foreign market 
than in our own, the duty, if equal to the difference, must 
to that extent enhance the price, and in the same ratio 
with the lower duty. The difference in price at home or 
abroad is generally about equal to the difference in the 
price of production and presents in a series of years the 
surest measure of the effect of the duty — the enhance- 
ment in price being equal to that difference if the duty be 
higher than that difference or equal to it; or if the duty 
be lower then the enhancement is equal to the duty ; and 
if the article is produced, like cotton, more cheaply here 
than abroad, the duty is inoperative. The great argument 
for the tariff is that, foreign labor being cheaper than our 
own, the cost of foreign productions, it is said, is lessened 
to that extent; and that we must make up this difference 
by an equivalent duty and a corresponding enhancement of 
price in our own market both of the foreign article and of 
its rival domestic product—thus rendering the duty a tax 
on all consumers for the benefit of the protected classes. 
If the marshal were sent by the federal government to 
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collect a direct tax from the whole people, to be paid over 
to manufacturing capitalists to enable them to sustain 
their business or realize a larger profit, it would be the 
same in effect as the protective duty which, when ana- 
lyzed in its simplest elements and reduced to actual re- 
sults, is a mere subtraction of so much money from the 
people to increase the resources of the protected classes. 
Legislation for classes is against the doctrine of equal 
rights, repugnant to the spirit of our free institutions, and, 
it is apprehended by many, may become but another form 
for privileged orders, under the name of protection, instead 
of privilege — indicated here not by rank or title, but by 
profits and dividends extracted from the many by taxes 
upon them, for the benefit of the few. 

No prejudice is felt by the Secretary of the Treasury 
against manufacturers. His opposition is to the protective 
system and not to classes or individuals. He doubts not 
that the manufacturers are sincerely persuaded that the 
system which is a source of so much profit to them is bene- 
ficial also to the country. He entertains a contrary opin- 
ion and claims for the opponents of the system a settled 
conviction of its injurious effects. Whilst a due regard to 
the just and equal rights of all classes forbids a discrimi- 
nation in favor of the manufacturers by duties above the 
lowest revenue limit, no disposition is felt to discriminate 
against them by reducing such duties as operate in their 
favor below that standard. Under revenue duties it is 
believed they would still receive a reasonable profit — 
equal to that realized by those engaged in other pursuits ; 
and it is thought they should desire no more, at least 
through the agency of governmental power. Equal rights 
and profits, so far as laws are made, best conform to the 
principles on which the Constitution was founded, and 
with an undeviating regard to which all its functions 
should be exercised —looking to the whole country and 
not to classes or sections. 

Soil, climate, and other causes vary very much, in dif- 
ferent countries, the pursuits which are most profitable 
in each; and the prosperity of all of them will best be 
promoted by leaving them unrestricted by legislation 
to exchange with each other these fabrics and products 
which they severally raise most cheaply. This is clearly 
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illustrated by the perfect free trade which exists among 
all the States of the Union, and by the acknowledged fact 
that any one of these States would be injured by imposing 
duties upon the products of the others. It is generally 
conceded that reciprocal free trade among nations would 
best advance the interest of all. But it is contended that 
we must meet the tariffs of other nations by countervailing 
restrictions. That duties upon our exports by foreign 
nations are prejudicial to us is conceded ; but whilst this 
injury is slightly felt by the manufacturers, its weight falls 
almost exclusively upon agriculture, commerce, and navi- 
gation. If those interests which sustain the loss do not ask 
countervailing restrictions it should not be demanded by 
the manufacturers who do not feel the injury, and whose 
fabrics in fact are not excluded by the foreign legislation 
of which they complain. That agriculture, commerce, and 
navigation are injured by foreign restrictions constitutes 
no reason why they should be subject to still severer treat- 
ment by additional restrictions and countervailing tariffs 
enacted at home. Commerce, agriculture, and navigation, 
harassed as they may be by foreign restrictions, diminish- 
ing the amount of exchangeable products which they could 
otherwise purchase abroad, are burdened with heavier im- 
positions at home. Nor will augmented duties here lead 
to a reduction of foreign tariffs, but the reverse, by fur- 
nishing the protected classes there with the identical 
argument used by the protected classes here against re- 
duction. By countervailing restrictions we injure our own 
fellow citizens much more than the foreign nations at whom 
we propose to aim their force; and in the conflict of oppos- 
ing tariffs we sacrifice our own commerce, agriculture, and 
navigation. As well might we impose monarchical or aris- 
tocratic restrictions on our own government and people 
because that is the course of foreign legislation. Let our 
commerce be as free as our political institutions. Let us, 
with revenue duties only, open our ports to all the world ; 
and nation after nation will soon follow our example. If 
we reduce our tariff the party opposed to the corn laws of 
England would soon prevail and admit all our agricultural 
products at all times freely into her ports in exchange for 
her exports. And if England would now repeal her duties 
upon our wheat, flour, Indian corn, and other agricultural 
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products, our own restrictive system would certainly be 
doomed to overthrow. If the question is asked who shall 
begin this work of reciprocal reduction? it is answered by 
the fact that England has already abated her duties upon 
most of our exports. She has repealed the duty upon 
cotton and greatly reduced the tariff upon our breadstuffs, 
provisions, and other articles ; and her present bad harvest, 
if accompanied by a reduction of our tariff, would lead to 
the repeal of her corn laws and the unrestricted admission 
at all times of our agricultural products. The manufac- 
turing interest opposes reciprocal free trade with foreign 
nations. It opposes the Zollverein treaty ; and it is feared 
that no other treaty producing a reciprocal reduction of 
our own and foreign tariffs will receive its support. If 
that interest preferred a reciprocal exchange of our own 
for foreign products at revenue duties, it would not have 
desired a tariff operating without exception against all 
nations that adopted low as well as high tariffs ; nor would 
it have opposed every amendment proposing, when the 
tariff of 1842 was under consideration, a reduction of our 
duties upon the exports of such nations as would receive, 
free of duty, our flour and other agricultural products. If 
that interest desired reciprocal free trade with other na- 
tions, it would have desired a very different tariff from 
that of 1842. It would have sought to confine the high 
duties to those cases where the foreign importer would sell 
his imports for cash only; and admitted a drawback of 
one half the duty where American exports would be taken 
abroad in exchange — not an actual barter of foreign im- 
ports for an equal amount in value of our products, but 
without any barter where a sum equal to the value of their 
exports was used in purchasing here an equal amount in 
value of any of our products; and the shipment made 
abroad of these products upon the same principle under 
which a drawback of duties is now allowed on the reéx- 
portation of foreign imports. This would be less simple 
and is not recommended in lieu of that absolute reduction 
of duties which will accomplish the same object of unre- 
stricted exchange. But such a provision would be a self- 
executing reciprocity law, and should be desired by those 
believing in countervailing tariffs against foreign nations 
but in reciprocal free trade with all —thus enabling our 
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farmers and planters to sell their products for cheaper 
foreign manufactures, getting more for what they sell, and 
paying less for what they purchase in exchange. It seems 
strange that while the profit on agriculture varies from 1 
to 8 per cent., that of manufactures is more than double. 
The reason is that whilst the high duties secure nearly 
a monopoly of the home market to the manufacturer, the 
farmer and planter are deprived to a great extent of the 
foreign market by these duties. The farmer and planter 
are to a great extent forbidden to buy in the foreign 
market and confined to the domestic articles enhanced in 
price by the duties. The tariff is thus a double benefit to 
the manufacturer and a double loss to the farmer and 
planter — a benefit to the former in nearly a monopoly of 
the home market and in enhanced prices of his fabrics; 
and a loss to the latter in the payment of those high prices 
and a total or partial exclusion from the foreign market. 
The true question is whether the farmer and planter shall 
to a great extent supply our people with cheap manufac- 
tures purchased abroad with their agricultural products, 
or whether this exchange shall be forbidden by high duties 
on such manufactures, and their supply thrown as a mo- 
nopoly, at large prices, by high tariffs, into the hands of 
our own manufacturers. The number of manufacturing 
capitalists who derive the benefit from the heavy taxes 
extracted by the tariff from twenty millions of people, does 
not exceed ten thousand. The whole number (including 
the working classes engaged in our manufactures) deriving 
any benefit from the tariff does not exceed 400,000, of 
whom not more than 40,000 have been brought into this 
pursuit by the last tariff. But this small number of 40,000 
would still have been in the country, consuming our agri- 
cultural products ; and in the attempt to secure them as 
purchasers, so small in number, and not consuming one 
half the supply of many counties, the farmer and planter 
are asked to sacrifice the markets of the world, containing 
a population of eight hundred millions, disabled from pur- 
chasing our products by our high duties on all they would 
sell in exchange. The farmer and planter have the home 
market without a tariff; and they would have the foreign 
market also to a much greater extent but for the total or 
partial prohibition of the last tariff. 
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We have more fertile lands than any other nation, can 
raise a greater variety of products, and, it may be said, 
could feed and clothe the people of nearly all the world. 
The home market of itself is wholly inadequate for such 
products. They must have the foreign market ; or a large 
surplus, accompanied by great depression in price, must 
be the result. The States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
if cultivated to their fullest extent, could of themselves 
raise more than sufficient food to supply the entire home 
market. Missouri or Kentucky could more than supply it 
with hemp ; already the State of Mississippi raises more 
cotton than is sufficient for all the home market ; Louisiana 
is rapidly approaching the same point as to sugar; and 
there are lands enough adapted to that product in Louisi- 
ana, Texas, and Florida to supply with sugar and molasses 
nearly all the markets of the world. If cotton is depressed 
in price by the tariff, the consequence must be a compara- 
tive diminution of the product, and the raising in its place 
to a great extent, hemp, wheat, corn, stock, and provi- 
sions, which otherwise would be supplied by the teeming pro- 
ducts of the West. The growing West in a series of years 
must be the greatest sufferers by the tariff, in depriving 
them of the foreign market and that of the cotton-growing 
States. We demand, in fact, for our agricultural pro- 
ducts specie from nearly all the world by heavy taxes on 
all their manufactures ; and their purchases from us must 
therefore be limited as well as their sales to us enhanced 
in price. Such a demand for specie, which we know in 
advance cannot be complied with, is nearly equivalent to 
a decree excluding most of our agricultural products from 
the foreign markets. Such is the rigor of our restrictions 
that nothing short of a famine opens freely the ports of 
Europe for our breadstuffs. Agriculture is our chief em- 
ployment; it is best adapted to our situation, and if not 
depressed by the tariff would be the most profitable. We 
can raise a larger surplus of agricultural products and a 
greater variety than almost any other nation and at 
cheaper rates. Remove then from agriculture all our 
restrictions, and by its own unfettered power it will break 
down all foreign restrictions, and, ours being removed, 
would feed the hungry and clothe the poor of our fellow 
men throughout all the densely peopled nations of the 
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world. The tariff did not raise the price of our bread- 
stuffs, but a bad harvest in England does — giving us for 
a time that foreign market which we would soon have at 
all times by that repeal of the corn laws which must follow 
the reduction of our duties. But whilst breadstuffs rise 
with a bad harvest in England, cotton almost invariably 
falls ; because the increased sum which in that event Eng- 
land must pay for our breadstuffs we will take not in 
manufactures but only in specie; and not having it to 
spare she brings down even to a greater extent the price 
of our cotton. Hence the result that a bad harvest in 
England reduces the aggregate price of our exports, often 
turns the exchanges against us, carrying our specie abroad, 
and inflicting a serious blow upon our prosperity. For- 
eign nations cannot for a series of years import more than 
they export; and if we close our markets against their 
imports by high duties, they must buy less of our exports, 
or give a lower price, or both. 


No apology is required for cumbering this volume with 
the entire argument of Secretary Walker against the pro- 
tective system. In its way it is as much a classic of the 
tariff discussion as Hamilton’s “ Report on Manufactures,” 
and, to say the least, is as little read as the earlier docu- 
ment. It had a great reputation in its time,! and is fre- 
quently referred to but rarely quoted in the works of free 
trade writers. Some of the protectionists, in Congress 
and outside of it, regarded the course of the Secretary in 
advancing and sustaining opinions on the tariff radically 
different from those of every one of his predecessors as 
an arrogant attempt to override the public sentiment of 
the country, and as a grievance of which they might justly 
complain. But they had no more right to feel aggrieved 
at the Secretary’s exhibition of partisanship in presenting 


1 It was reprinted by order of the House of Lords for the use of the 
House. See “National Intelligencer,” February 21, 1846, quoted by Mr. 
Chase, of Tennessee, — an opponent of protection, — June 26, 1846. (Ap- 
pendix to “Congressional Globe,” Twenty-ninth Congress, first session, 
p. 753.) 
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the free trade side of the controversy than had the free 
traders themselves at the frequent and sometimes offen- 
sive advocacy of protectionism by some of his predeces- 
sors. 

Moreover, it is merely an act of common fairness pre- 
liminary to such an examination of the report as it is now 
proposed to make to give it in full, in order that the jus- 
tice of the criticism may be rigidly tested. That the 
report abounds in appeals to the interests of the poor and 
in hostility to the rich, that it was manifestly intended to 
excite in the wage-earners of the country and the planters 
and farmers a sentiment of antagonism towards “ the pro- 
tected classes’? by representing them as heartless and 
grasping, is a feature to which attention is called without 
further remark than that it is characteristic rather of the 
demagogue than of the statesman. It is much more to 
the point for present purposes to assert that this state 
paper is full of incorrect statements, of false reasoning 
upon untrue dogmatic assertion, and — which follows 
naturally — of untenable conclusions. Let us, avoiding 
in general such part of the discussion as is merely a repe- 
tition of the familiar academic argument for free trade as 
against protection, examine some passages upon which the 
foregoing characterization is based. 

We need give little heed to the treatment of the consti- 
tutional question, which is superficial and dogmatic to a 
degree. The reasons for holding a protective tariff to be 
unconstitutional have been much better presented than 
they were presented by the Secretary, and they have been 
fully considered in a former chapter. The only novelty 
in his discussion of it is his emphasis upon the words “ and 
collect’ in the grant of power to Congress. It is a quibble 
which may be answered by another. If the phrase “lay 
and collect” is to be construed as forbidding Congress to 
lay any duties which are not to be collected, then we may 
say that the words “imposts and excises” are similarly 
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connected, and that Congress may not lay imposts without 
also laying excises. As a matter of fact, however, in no 
tariff act has Congress ever laid duties which were not to 
be collected. It established certain rates of duty on cer- 
tain articles; and it was left to the judgment of mer- 
chants whether or not to import those articles. If they 
chose to import them the duties were to be and were col- 
lected. To assume that any rate of duty above that which 
would yield the largest revenue was laid in violation of 
the Constitution is to lay upon Congress the duty of exer- 
cising a degree of knowledge closely approaching om- 
niscience, under penalty for a transgression of the limita- 
tions imposed by the Constitution. 

The spirit of the Secretary’s report, in this as in other 
passages, is that the object of a tariff is to encourage the 
largest importations, regardless of competition with home 
products. He wished all restrictions removed, our ports 
opened to all the world, and the planters and farmers 
enabled to exchange their products for the manufactures 
of other countries. This is an intelligible position; but 
in connection with the admission that such manufactures 
could be produced more cheaply abroad than at home, it 
involved the destruction of the home industries already in 
operation, to say nothing of the withdrawal of encourage- 
ment to establish new ones. 

But the main purpose of the report was to show that 
a protective tariff was harmful and unjust. First, as to 
its effect upon the foreign trade. The Secretary twice 
asserts and several times intimates less directly that many 
of the duties under the act of 1842 were prohibitory. 
Many of them, he said, “‘ are becoming dead letters except 
for the purpose of prohibition.” Was this a candid state- 
ment? The imports of dutiable articles in 1844, the first 
full year under the new tariff, were greater than in any 
year, except 1836 and 1839, since the passage of the 
compromise act. Secretary Walker’s report was founded 
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upon the condition of things in 1845, in which year the 
importation of dutiable goods was eleven and a half mil- 
lion dollars in value above that of 1844, an increase of 
fourteen per cent., and — excepting the year 1836, when 
speculation was rife—larger than in any year since 
1820. The duties paid were more than those collected in 
any year of the operation of the acts of 1832 and 1833. 
The gross imports do not make so favorable a showing ; 
for although those of 1845 were larger than in either of 
the three preceding years, they were exceeded six times 
in the decade 1831-40. But it will hardly be contended 
that a decline in the importation of goods free of duty, 
offsetting an increase in dutiable merchandise, is valid 
evidence of the prohibitory character of the act of 1842. 

Moreover, there was a noticeable increase in the impor- 
tation of goods in the classes of protected articles. The 
following table, made up from those appended to Secre- 
tary Walker’s report, is a conclusive answer to his allega- 
tion that the tariff was prohibitory. The articles selected 
are the four which were specially obnoxious to free 
traders : — 


VALUE OF MANUFACTURES IMPORTED.! 


Iron and 
Year. Cottons. Woollens. steel.? Glass.$ 
1841 $11,'757,036 $11,001,989 — $8,885,828 $239,838 
1842 9,578,515 8,875,725 7,567,752 177,988 
1843 4 2,958,796 2,472,154 2,103,684 61,591 
1844 18,641,478 9,475,762 5,698,823 227,405 


1845 13,863,282 10,666,176 9,043,309 —-451,688 
From this table it appears that the importation of goods 
of the protected classes, so far from being prohibited, was 
increasing steadily under the act of 1842; and that it was 
larger with respect to three of the four classes and smaller 
to an insignificant degree in the case of one than in 1841, 

1 Table W, p. 944, Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1845. 

2 Including pig, bar, ete., from Table X, p. 949. 


8 From Commerce and Navigation report of the same year. 
* Nine months only. Fiscal year changed at this time. 
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and much larger as to all of them than in 1842, the year 
of the lowest duties. 
The Secretary mentioned specifically no article on which 


he asserted that the duties operated as a prohibition upon | 
importation, but contented himself with a safe generaliza- | 


tion. In the debates in Congress, in 1846, his assertion 
was repeated again and again, and drew forth from the 
protectionists many a challenge to name the articles with 
respect to which the assertion was true. Once only was 
the challenge honored with a response; the article men- 
tioned was coarse and cheap cotton goods. The reply was 
immediately made that such cotton goods were made so 
well and so cheaply in this country that they were ex- 
ported to many foreign countries on terms of better than 
equal competition with the English. Consequently the 
users of such goods at home obtained them at a lower 
price than if they could purchase them abroad and import 


them free of duty. It is quite conceivable that the fact | 
thus brought out might be called into the service of free | 
trade to prove the needlessness of the duty, but it was | 


trifling with the intelligence of the people to cite an arti- 
cle which was cheaper in New York than in Manchester as 
an illustration of the oppressiveness of the tariff. 
Secondly, as to the effects of the tariff of 1842 upon 
the profits of capital. The Secretary asserted that the 
question of a protective tariff was one whether money 
invested in manufactures should, by special legislation, 
yield a profit of ten, twenty, or thirty per cent., or whether 
it should be satisfied with the return accruing from other 
occupations. And, again, he declared that while agricul- 
ture gained a profit of from one to eight per cent., the 
gain of manufactures was more than double. These state- 
ments are made as though they were ascertained facts. 
The truth is that Secretary Walker had no better and no 
other authority for them than his own guesswork. No 
inquiry had then, or has since, been made which affords 
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even a rough indication of the profits of agriculture in 
this country. There have been in recent years, but there 
had not been in Secretary Walker’s time, some attempts 
at an approximation of the profits of manufacturing ; but 
the results are without value. The Secretary himself, 
before preparing this report, sent out two circulars asking 
for a great variety of information, and among other ques- 
tions was one inquiring as to the profit of manufacturing. 
But the fruits of this inquiry were extremely meagre ; 
and one thing which they certainly do not prove is that 
the profit of manufacturers was as high as ten per cent. 
on an average. Although the replies are not consolidated 
or tabulated, it is believed that a fair average of the 
profits reported would not exceed six per cent. a year. 


1 Two circulars were prepared, the first to be answered by manufactur- 
ers, the second by farmers and others. The one contained forty questions, 
the other twenty-eight. They are printed together with the answers in 
full, in the report for 1845, where they occupy 736 pages. This feature of 
the report is perhaps unique in public documents. The replies are ar- 
ranged by States, in geographical order. The circulars are reprinted in 
full at the beginning of the replies from each State, so that one or both of 
them are printed twenty-nine times. Moreover, the answers are made to 
oceupy only one half of each page, the rest of which is blank, — making 
a remarkably profitable job for the printer. The answers themselves are 
of the slightest possible value individually ; and, although they occupy so 
much space, are not numerous enough to shed any light on the subjects 
regarding which the Secretary sought information. Only twelve manu- 
facturers in Massachusetts sent replies to the circular, and only twenty-six 
in all New England ; and even these include a plaster-mill, a saw-mill, and 
a hardware store. Some of the pages devoted to replies from the Western 
States contain matter of a kind not, probably, to be found in any other 
government publication, — series of newspaper articles signed “ A Native of 
Louisiana,’ ‘‘ An ex-Looker-on in Washington,” and so on, attacking the 
tariff ; resolutions of a Democratic county convention in Ohio (p. 850) ; and 
anonymous contributions to newspapers, from one of which (p. 480) this 
choice extract is made : — 

“ Here I will notice a fallacy of Daniel Webster’s delivered at the mass 
meeting at Albany ; and which was the only point he made in political 
economy in all his great flourish of words; which I will notice for the pur- 
pose of showing up the sophistry and deceit of the high tariff advocates, 
. - » But Daniel did not tell us,” ete. 
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If the Secretary had possessed other authority for his bold 
and sweeping statement he surely would have presented 
it. So far as that which he does present is of any value 
it contradicts his statement, as does other meagre and par- 
tial testimony drawn from contemporary records. But it 
must be admitted that it is as little capable of being com- 
pletely refuted as it is of being verified. The manufactur- 
ing industry was prosperous and profitable under the act 
of 1842; it was one of the purposes of the act to make it 
so. But that prosperity in itself could not be justly re- 
garded as a grievance unless it was at the expense of other 
interests ; in which case it would be a proper reason for re- 
vising the tariff, but would not excuse an exaggeration of 
the benefits conferred upon manufacturers by the tariff. 
The Secretary further professes to have ascertained how 
much benefit it did confer upon them. He declares that 
two thirds of the taxes were paid not into the Treasury 
but to the protected classes; and since the customs duties 
the previous year had been twenty-seven millions, twice 
that sum, fifty-four millions, went to the beneficiaries of 
the act. Elsewhere in the report he fixes the number of 
manufacturers benefited at not more than ten thousand; 
and it follows, although he did not announce the result, 
that these manufacturers derived an average annual in- 
come of $5400 above their legitimate profits by the opera- 
tion of the tariff. No inquiry of any sort was made in 
order to furnish a basis for either estimate. Noone knew 
then, or knows now, even approximately, how many manu- 
facturers are benefited by a tariff. The assertion that 
twice as much is paid to favored persons as the sum that 
reaches the Treasury in consequence of protection involves 
an amusing absurdity. For Mr. Walker applied the 
statement to the entire importation of foreign goods, and 
it follows that he would have us believe that the manu- 
facturers derived large profits — twice the amount of the 
duties from the importation of wine and brandy, silk and 
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linen goods, crockery, and hundreds of other varieties of 
merchandise not produced in this country at the time. 

Thirdly, as to the wages of labor. The Secretary asserts 
with the utmost positiveness that wages had not been 
increased since the passage of the act of 1842, but that in 
some cases they had been diminished. Here again his 
assertions rest upon no basis of ascertained fact. In his 
circular addressed to manufacturers he did not even ask 
the question what the tendency of wages had been.’ His 
declaration that there had been no increase was often 
contradicted in Congress ; but the members, like the 
Secretary, had no general information which would give 
authority to their statements. We have but one citation 
to offset against Mr. Walker’s assertion, but it is one of 
not a little significance. Nathan Appleton, in his pam- 
phlet, “ What is a Revenue Standard,” ? says that on in- 
quiry of the different agencies at Lowell he finds “ that the 
average earnings of operatives have increased fully one 
third since the disastrous year 1842.” The cotton manu- 
facture was the only one as to which the detested ‘“ mini- 
mum” system was retained in the act of 1842; it was the 
typical protected manufacture ; the Lowell mills were the 
largest in the country ; and it was at Lowell where, ac- 
cording to the theory of the Secretary, aggregated capi- 
tal could most surely control the wages of its operatives. 
For Mr. Walker announced it as a principle that where 
the number of factories is small, capitalists can exercise 
but a slight power over the wages of labor; but that, as 
the number increases, they gain greater, even irresistible 
power. The fact that this principle is contradicted by all 
human experience, that, indeed, the reverse of it is true, 
does not invalidate the usefulness of the case at Lowell as 
a reply to the Secretary. 


1 He did ask them to inform him as to the “average rate of wages in 
the United States!” (Question 40.) 
2 Page 16, 
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Fourthly, as to the general effect of the tariff upon the 
prosperity of the non-protected classes, and its oppressive 
character in its relation to the poor. A part of this subject 
has already been considered in the introduction to this 
chapter. We have seen that while the tariff was in opera- 
tion — whether it was due to the tariff or not — the whole 
country and all interests and industries were prosperous. 
It is open to any one to contend, as a matter of theoretical 
speculation, that the prosperity would have been greater 
if the protective tariff had not been passed; it is not 
admissible to argue that the tariff was oppressive when 
the conditions were such that no one could perceive that 
he himself was oppressed. If a man is conscious of per- 
fect health, it is absurd to tell him that his course of life 
is injurious to his constitution and that he must amend 
it in order to restore him to a sound condition. The fact 
relied upon by the Secretary to prove the oppressiveness 
of the tariff was the enhanced prices of some articles. 
But advancing prices are a feature of every period of 
good times. Moreover, if it were admitted that the en- 
hanced prices were caused by the tariff, it is only fair 
to take the consequences of such a measure as a whole. 
If prices were augmented, and if labor was better em- 
ployed, and if business was more active as a result of 
the tariff, it is not just to select the first of these condi- 
tions as a grievance, and not to admit the others as an 
offset to it. 

The Secretary twice appeals to a House document of 
the preceding Congress to prove that there was a great 
and unjust discrimination against the goods purchased by 
the poor in the duties imposed by the act of 1842. He 
affirms that there was a difference, for example, of sixty-five 
per cent. between the duty upon the cheaper and that upon 
the finer grades of cotton goods under the twenty cent 
minimum. The state of being a congressional document 
does not insure infallibility, which must be proved by an 
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exhibit of authority. In this case, an examination of the 
document shows that the several percentages so confidently 
repeated by Secretary Walker were “ as estimated in state- 
ments made to the committee upon the authority of known 
and respectable merchants and importers in several of the 
large commercial cities ;”” and the origin of it appears on 
page 72 of the document, where the same rates are given 
in a Manchester, England, price-current. It is a fair 
surmise that the price-current was submitted to the im- 
porters, who were interested in breaking down the tariff, 
and approved by them. The futility of all such caleula- 
tions is indicated by the fact that at the time the docu- 
ment was issued cloth of the quality on which sixty-five 
per cent. excess of duty is alleged to have been levied was 
selling at a lower price per yard in New York than in 
Manchester. 

That part of the report which contrasts the effect of the 
tariff upon the manufacturer and that upon the farmer 
‘and planter is a good specimen of loose thinking and loose 
reasoning. The signification of the assertion that those 
engaged in agriculture were to a great extent ‘“ deprived 
of the foreign market ” seems at first to reveal itself in 
the next sentence, where they are said to be “forbidden to 
buy in the foreign market,” and this suggestion is confirmed 
by some phrases in the sentences immediately following. 
A little further on, however, the Secretary says that they 
are “asked to sacrifice the markets of the world... 
disabled from purchasing our products ;”’ and still later 
he explains his theory, which is that “ we will take nothing 
in exchange for these products [of other countries] but 
specie,” that it is impossible to comply with such a demand 
for specie, and consequently “their purchases from us 
must be limited.” This surely was letting theory run 
away with facts. The imports, deducting reéxports, and 
the exports of domestic produce during the three years 
preceding the issue of this report, were as follows: — 
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Year. Net Imports, Exports. 
1843 $58,201,692 $77,793,783 
1844 96,950,168 99,715,179 
1845 101,907,734 99,299,776 


The Secretary thus had before him evidence that under 
the law which he declared required foreign nations to pay 
us in specie for all they purchased from us, we imported 
almost exactly enough to furnish them the means of pay- 
ment without any resort to specie ; and along with it went 
the proof that the farmer and planter were not excluded 
from the foreign market in any sense of that phrase. In 
five years only of the twenty-two next preceding the pas- 
sage of the act of 1842 were the exports of a larger value 
than those of 1845, and in one year only was the excess 
more than seven per cent. 

The whole passage now under consideration is permeated 
with two erroneous ideas which are too commonly found 
in economic literature : the first that there is such a mutual 
interdependence and correlation in international trade 
that a country is debarred from buying the products of 
another nation which cannot or will not buy from it; the 
other that sentiment, national friendliness, a desire for 
reciprocity, rather than necessity, price, and hard-headed 
business considerations, regulate the purchases of a nation, 
particularly purchases of articles of food. Secretary 
Walker says that nothing but a famine would open the 
ports to our breadstuffs. If this were true it was not a 
consequence of the tariff, but partly a result of commercial 
restrictions in other countries and partly because there 
was no demand for additional supplies of food. When 
European crops were full there was little need of more 
breadstuffs ; when the crops were short food must be had, 
and it would be obtained from the countries where it could 
be purchased to the best advantage. The utmost freedom 
of trade, the abolition of all customs duties at American 
ports, would not have increased the demand in England 
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for American flour to the extent of a single barrel, nor 
would it have made the barrel of American flour a penny 
cheaper to the foreign purchaser. 

Both the theories mentioned above are contradicted by 
the history of international trade of all countries in all 
times. Nota single example can be cited of a serious 
decline in the imports of one nation from another because 
of a refusal of the second country to buy the products of 
the first. On the other hand, examples by the score can 
be had, taken almost at random, of continued and in- 
creasing export trade to one country by another which 
placed great, even prohibitory, obstacles in the way of 
importations from the country to which it sold freely. 
Familiar examples are the large importations of British 
goods into this country during a long series of years when 
American products were hardly admitted to England on 
any terms; the great expansion of American exports to 
Great Britain during the last half-century — an expan- 
sion which was greatest when the “tariff wall”? was 
highest ; and the growth and continuance of an enormous 
importation to the United States—in spite of export 
duties — of Brazilian coffee and caoutchoue, of Argentine 
hides, of Cuban sugar and tobacco, —all from countries 
which laid heavy burdens on the importation of Ameri- 
ean produce, and which in fact purchased but an insig- 
nificant amount of that produce. There is no friendship 
in trade, and no international friendship in foreign trade. 
Great Britain now buys our wheat, which she formerly 
excluded, when and because it is the interest of those 
who buy to do so. American purchases of Rio coffee and 
of Havana cigars are quite independent of any considera- 
tion whether Brazil or Cuba does or does not purchase 
anything in this country. In the early days of foreign 
trade a shipmaster carrying a cargo to a foreign port sold 
it there, and either purchased a new cargo with the pro- 
ceeds or received payment in silver dollars and sailed 
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away with them. According to modern ways of trade, 
the person who sells flour or cotton or pork to be sent 
abroad is rarely or never the person who buys silk or 
wine or crockery to be imported. They are not only not 
the same person but they have no business relations with 
each other, and their several acts are not mutually depend- 
ent, since neither knows what the other has done, is 
doing, or is about to do. Each transacts his own business. 
The one sells what he can and receives a foreign credit 
which he sells to a banker ; the other buys what he thinks 
he can sell at a profit, and buys a foreign credit with 
which to pay for his purchases. The aggregate is the 
foreign trade of the country and is the resultant of a 
great number and a great variety of individual acts, each 
dictated by the selfish motive of the person performing 
it, and in no sense and to no degree by a consideration of 
the public welfare. 

If this view of the subject be accepted, it follows that 
the tariff affected in no way the amount of American 
produce which could be or was sold abroad ; and the alle- 
gation of Secretary Walker that it had a tendency to 
exclude the farmer and planter from the foreign markets 
falls, with so many other of the statements on which he 
relied to prove the injurious and inequitable character of 
the act of 1842. 


The legislative history of the act of 1846 is brief but 
interesting, and in some passages even dramatic. The 
utterances of the President and the anti-protection ar- 
gument of the Secretary of the Treasury were received 
with alarm by the protectionists, who, nevertheless, were 
in a hopeless minority in Congress. In the election 
of a Speaker the Democrats supported Mr. John W. 
Davis, of Indiana, a free trader,! and he was chosen by a 


vote of 120 to 72 for Samuel F. Vinton, of Ohio, and 19 


1 Nine Southern members did not vote for him. 
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“ scattering.” The Speaker appointed a Committee of 
Ways and Means consisting of six Democrats, one of 
whom was a protectionist, and three Whigs. Upon the 
resolution referring the tariff question to the committee 
Mr. Stewart, of Pennsylvania, proposed an instruction 
against a revision of the tariff of 1842; but after making 
a speech upon it he withdrew his amendment, on the 
urgent advice of some of his colleagues, who foresaw 
defeat if it were pressed to a vote. 

It was a long time before the committee reported a 
bill. A Democratie senator, Mr. Niles, of Connecticut, 
who opposed the measure, gave an account of the manner 
in which the bill was prepared, which may or may not be 
accurate, but which does not seem to have been contra- 
dicted.1 The matter is interesting rather than important ; 
for however the bill was prepared the Committee of 
Ways and Means adopted it, and the administration also 
became responsible for it by using all the means in its 
power to secure the passage of the bill as a party mea- 
sure. The committee reported it on the 14th of April, 
but it was not taken up to be considered in Committee of 
the Whole until June 14. In its original form — and it 
was amended afterward only in certain details, which will 
be mentioned —it arranged all classes of articles which 
were to be subject to duty in seven classes, to pay ad 

1 “Soon after [the beginning of the session] he [the Secretary of the 
Treasury] summoned a number of subordinate custom-house officers to 
aid him in the details of his plan, and they assembled in a room in the 
Treasury building, constituting a sort of special Congress, or supplement 
to the Congress convened in these halls. They remained in session some 
months and finally they were transferred to the room of the Committee of 
Ways and Means of this House. I will not stop to inquire under what 
grant in the Constitution this supplemental Congress was convened ; but 
it is a little remarkable that the most important measure of the session— 
what has since been called ‘the great measure of the age’ — was confided 
to this Congress of custom-house officers, whilst the Congress assembled 
in this Capitol was employed upon private petitions, private claims, and , 


other small matters.” (Appendix to ‘‘ Congressional Globe,” Twenty- 
ninth Congress, first session, p. 882.) 
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valorem duties at 75, 30, 25, 20, 15, 10, and 5 per cent. 
respectively. There was also an eighth class of free 
articles. All unenumerated articles were to pay 20 per 
cent. Schedule A, at 75 per cent., comprised brandy, 
other spirits, and cordials. Schedule B, 30 per cent., in- 
cluded manufactures of iron and other important metals, 
of glass, of cotton, wool, and worsted, of wood, of paper, 
and also a great variety of articles, of which coal, soap, 
sugar, fruits, spices, tobacco, and wine may be mentioned. 
Schedule C, 25 per cent., contained wool, woollen and 
worsted yarn, silk, cables and cordage, and a few other 
articles. The other schedules need not now be described. 
There was a provision in the bill, which was ultimately 
dropped, that in case there should be a deficiency of re- 
venue in any year, there should in the next year be levied 
a 10 per cent. duty on tea and coffee. All specific duties 
were abolished, as well as all minimums. =! 
The general debate on the bill began on the 16th of 
June and was continued on every day the House was in 
session until July 2, when amendments were voted upon; 
it would not be true to say that the amendments were con- 
sidered, for more than one hundred of them were acted 
upon separately on that day and the next, July 3, when 
the bill was passed. The discussion in the House con- 
sisted altogether of “set” speeches, not one of which, in 
all probability, affected a single vote. They were never- 
theless useful in relieving the minds of the members, and 
in enabling them to let their constituents know the reasons 
of their action, Some of the speeches were exceedingly 
good. It is easy to recognize the sincere men on both 
sides, and those to whom the adjective does not apply. 
For there were not only protectionists who evidently 
believed thoroughly that the pending measure was about 
to involve all the manufacturers of the country in a com- 
mon ruin, but also others whose speeches indicate that 
they opposed the bill merely because it was a Democratic 
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measure and they were Whigs. On the other hand, there 
were Democrats whose support of the bill was exclusively 
political. It is amusing to note such cases as that of Mr. 
Wilmot, — afterward the author of the famous Wilmot 
Proviso, —a Pennsylvania Democrat, who made a long 
speech in favor of the principle of the bill, who even 
thought protection unconstitutional, and yet pleaded for 
a higher rate and specific duties upon coal and iron ;1 or 
of Mr. Hough, also a Democrat, of New York, who held 
similar opinions on the general question, and yet urged 
more protection for wool;? or of Mr. Hannibal Hamlin, 
of Maine, afterward Vice-President, who was a thick-and- 
thin supporter of the administration, and voted for the 
bill, but endeavored by offering numerous amendments to 
obtain higher duties for the articles in which his State 
was interested, — fish, wood, and lumber.? One of the best 
speeches on the protectionist side was that of a colleague 
of Mr. Hamlin, Mr. Luther Severance, who made a keen 
analysis of the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
brought statistics to the aid of his cause in an effective 
way. Most of the Northern supporters of the bill contended 
strongly that they were not hostile to manufactures nor to 
manufacturers. The Southern members found discretion 
in an attitude of indifference as to the consequences of their 
action upon Northern industry or in open hostility to the 
North. Thus, Mr. Towns, of Georgia, commenting upon 
a table showing the deposits in the savings banks of Mas- 
sachusetts, expressed indignation that the laborers in the 
North were able to earn much more than a Southern 
planter could earn “‘ from his laborers,” —in other words, 
that the income of a free laborer was greater than that 
which a slaveowner derived from the labor of a slave.* It 


1 Appendix to ‘‘ Congressional Globe,’’ Twenty-ninth Congress, first ses- 
sion, p. 771. 

2 Tbid. p. 175. 8 “Congressional Globe,” p. 1048. 

4 “Tet any man in the South engaged in planting estimate the amount 
of his income from his laborers, including men, women, and children, and 
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may be said in general that politics and local interests 
dominated the debate. A careful study of it fails to reveal 
anything at once fresh and important that was said by 
members on either side of the question. That which has 
been quoted above is interesting and amusing rather than 
deeply significant. The opponents of the bill made as 
much as they could of the argument that it was hazardous 
to enter upon experiments with the finances at a time 
when the country was engaged in war. It cannot be de- 
nied that it was a strong point; but the advocates of the 
bill were in a majority, and were unmoved by this as 
by all other arguments against the measure. Whether 
they really believed that the reduction of duties proposed 
by the bill was to result in an increased revenue, or whether 
their zeal for a party policy overcame misgivings as to its 
effect upon the revenue, cannot be told and perhaps at 
this day is of little moment. That it was a means of 
restraining and limiting the too rapid growth in popula- 
tion, wealth, and political power of the North was evidently 
one reason for the support of the bill by some Southern 
members. It would be assuming too much to declare that 
it was an argument for all the members of that section of 
the country, or that it was the controlling motive with 
any of them. 

When the House came to the consideration of the bill 
in detail, every amendment proposed by an opponent of 
the bill was rejected, as were most of those offered inde- 
pendently by its supporters; and every one offered by 


they will see that they do not average one third of the amount deposited 
in the savings banks by the laborers of Massachusetts! Will they not in- 
quire into the cause of this vast difference in the value of labor in the South 
and East ? And if they should find that it results from the influence of 
the protective system, which they are as certain to discover as that they 
make the examination, is it to be believed they are to remain silent and 
inactive, year after year, under a state of wrongs paralyzing their energies 
and absorbing their sustenance?” (Appendix “ Congressional Globe,” 


p. 833.) 
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Mr. McKay, the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, was accepted. Some of the amendments were 
important. The rate of duty upon articles in Schedule A 
was raised from seventy-five per cent. to one hundred, and 
that upon those in Schedule B from thirty per cent. to 
forty! Some transfers of articles from one schedule to 
another were made. Mr. Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee, 
endeavored to strike from the bill the section providing 
for a duty on tea and coffee whenever the revenue should 
be deficient, and to insert in place of it a provision for a 
tax upon all bank capital, on all United States and State 
bonds, on all money lent at interest in excess of ten thou- 
sand dollars, and on the capital, exceeding fifty thousand 
dollars, of any manufacturing establishment.? The amend- 
ment having been rejected, the section was struck out, on 
motion of Mr. McKay, and coffee and tea remained free 
under the act of 1846.3 An important amendment which 
was adopted by the Committee of the Whole, but was 
afterward rejected on a yea and nay vote in the House, 
abolished all drawbacks and bounties on the exportation 
of fish. 

Salt, as usual, caused a great deal of difficulty. The 


1 When Mr. McKay moved to make the rate forty per cent., Mr. Schenck, 
of Ohio, — afterward prominent in polities, and minister to Great Britain, 
— inquired if it would be in order to insert the words “ fifty-four ” before 
“forty,” a witty allusion to the blustering claim to “ the whole of Oregon” 
and the subsequent meek acceptance of a dividing line on the forty-ninth 
parallel, which will be appreciated by those who are familiar with political 
history. 

2 Mr. Johnson seems always to have been antagonistic toward capital 
and money-lenders, private or corporate. It may be recalled that more 
than a score of years afterward he recommended to Congress, in his fourth 
annual message, that all future interest payments upon the government 
bonds be regarded as partial payment of the principal, thus effecting the 
extinguishment of the public debt in sixteen and two thirds years. See 
“ Messages and Papers of the Presidents,” vol. vi. p. 678. 

8 Tf imported in American vessels or in vessels of countries entitled to 
reciprocal privileges, direct from the country where they were produced, 
which has a flavor of protection to American shipping. 
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original bill imposed a duty of twenty per cent. on the 
article. A motion by Mr. Norris, Democrat, of New Hamp- 
shire, to strike it out from Schedule D and place it upon 
the free list, was carried in Committee of the Whole, by 
a vote of 90 to 60. Several attempts were made unsue- 
cessfully to restore it to the dutiable list on some of the 
schedules at a lower rate. When the amendments made 
in Committee of the Whole were taken up, the amend- 
ment striking salt from Schedule D was carried, on a yea 
and nay vote, by 115 to 92. Reconsideration was moved 
and rejected, yeas 100, nays 106. Then the amendment 
putting salt on the free list was taken up and adopted, 
yeas 105, nays 102. Reconsideration was moved and car- 
ried, yeas 104, nays 98; and then the amendment was 
rejected, yeas 104, nays 105. The result of the contra- 
dictory voting was that, although salt was struck from 


the list of enumerated dutiable goods, the failure to | 


place it on the free list left it among the unenumerated 
articles which paid duty at twenty per cent. precisely as 


if it had been undisturbed in its original position in| 


Schedule D. 
The bill was brought to its final stage on July 3, and 


was passed by a vote of yeas 114, nays 95. In general, | 


the vote was on party lines. Eighteen Democrats in all 
voted against the bill, of whom Pennsylvania supplied 


eleven, New York four, New Jersey two, and Maryland | 


one. Two Whigs only, one from Maryland and one from 
Alabama, supported the bill. Mr. Wilmot was the only 
Pennsylvania member who voted in the affirmative. The 
Southern, that is, the slaveholding, States gave fifty-six 
votes for the bill and twenty against it, —- eleven from 
Kentucky and Tennessee. In the list of opponents of the 
bill appear the afterward well-known names of Alexander 
H. Stephens and Robert Toombs, of Georgia. 

The course of the bill through the Senate furnished a 
series of surprises. The upper House of Congress was 
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closely divided. Politically it consisted of 31 Democrats 
and 25 Whigs, after the admission of the Texas members ; 
but both the Democratic senators from Pennsylvania and 
Mr. Niles, of Connecticut, were opposed to a modification 
of the tariff of 1842, and one of the North Carolina sena- 
tors resigned in order to avoid voting on the bill. Mr. 
Haywood, the senator who took this course, was also a 
Democrat; but he was opposed to Secretary Walker’s 
bill and still more strongly opposed to the manner in 
which it was managed in the Senate. His resignation 
gave rise to an interesting debate on July 28.1 On the 
other hand, Mr. Jarnagin, of Tennessee, a Whig, voted 
for the bill under instructions from the legislature of his 
State, although he made a strong speech against it, and 
on many of the preliminary questions voted with the pro- 
tectionists. The facts here noted changed the political 
division of 31 to 25 into a division on this bill of 28 to 
27, which was the exact vote by which ultimately it was 
passed. 

The contest began immediately upon the appearance of 
the bill in the Senate. Mr. Sevier, of Arkansas, moved that 
it be printed and made a special order for the next Monday. 
This proposition to dispense with the customary reference 
to a committee was warmly opposed. The consciousness 
of power on the part of the Democrats was indicated in 
a remark by Mr. Sevier, that if there were the slightest 
reason to suppose that any senator would change his 
opinion or his vote in consequence of any examination 
he might bestow upon the bill, it would be a reason for 
the delay involved in a reference to the committee. The 
impossibility of contending successfully against the ad- 
ministration phalanx was likewise made to appear in 
the remarks of Mr. Niles, one of the three Democratic 
opponents of the bill. “It was easy to see,” he said, 
“the fate of this measure. There would probably be no 


1 “ Congressional Globe,” Twenty-ninth Congress, first session, p. 1147. 
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amendments tolerated; reference therefore would be of 
little importance. . . . He saw it was determined the bill 
should be forced through without examination.” Refer- 
ence was refused and Mr. Sevier’s motion was adopted. 
The bill was before the Senate from Monday, July 18, 
until Tuesday, July 28, when it was passed. The debate 
was of a higher order than that in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Democrats, with the exception of Mr. 
Lewis, of Alabama, the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, who made an able presentation of the case for 
the bill, delivered no long set speeches. Mr. Benton, Mr. 
McDuffie, and others who had participated in so many 
tariff controversies sat silent. The most important speeches 
in opposition were made by Mr. Webster, Reverdy John- 
son, of Maryland, Mr. Evans, of Maine, and Mr. Niles, of 
- Connecticut. Both Mr. Webster and Mr. Niles called 
attention in a striking way to the fact that the bill im- 
posed as high duties upon raw materials as upon manu- 
factured products, and in some cases the duties were 
higher upon the raw materials. Some woollen goods, for 
example, were taxed but twenty or twenty-five per cent., 
whereas wool was taxed thirty per cent. Pig iron and 
certain manufactures of iron were rated at thirty per 
cent., but all manufactures not enumerated were charged 
only twenty per cent. Other similar examples were 
given. No doubt it was this feature of the bill which led 
Mr. John M. Clayton, of Delaware, on July 27, to offer 
two resolutions. The first, directing that the bill be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance “ with instructions to 
restore the specific duties prescribed by the act of the 30th 
of August, 1842,” was defeated by yeas 26, nays 29. 
Mr. Jarnigan, of Tennessee, before voting no, read to the 
Senate the instructions of the State legislature which di- 
rected him to vote against specific duties and minimums ; 
but he intimated that he should feel free to vote for Mr. 
Clayton’s other resolution, which was as follows: — 
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That the bill be committed to the Committee on Finance 
with instructions to remove the new duties imposed by 
said bill in all cases where any foreign raw material is 
taxed to the prejudice of any mechanic or manufacturer, 
so that no other or higher duty shall be collected on any 
such raw material than is provided by act of 30th of 
August, 1842. And further so to regulate all the duties 
imposed by this bill as to raise a revenue sufficient for 
the exigencies of this country. 


Mr. Clayton avowed that his sole object in offering the 
resolution was to defeat the bill. After a brief debate 
the resolution was adopted by a vote of 28 to 27, and the 
Senate immediately adjourned. Mr. Jarnagin had voted 
for the resolution, and in the close division of the Senate 
his was the casting vote. The situation was extremely 
interesting. Apparently the bill was defeated. Congress . 
had determined to adjourn on the 3d of August, and that 
day was only one week distant. The tariff bill had been 
sent to the committee with instructions which could not 
be complied with in the week remaining ; much less could 
the bill be considered by both houses and passed in that 
time. The sensational close of the Senate debate by this 
vote was followed. by a still more sensational act of the 
advocates of the bill. 

On the following morning Mr. Lewis, the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance, reported back the bill and 
asked to be discharged from the further consideration of 
the instructions. Mr. Lewis said that the instructions 
were so indefinite that it was impossible to comply with 
them. “ Did you try ?” asked Mr. Archer, of Virginia ; 
and Mr. Evans,a member of the committee, said that they 
did not even unroll the papers to see whether they could 
comply with the instructions. Mr. Reverdy Johnson, also 
of the committee, said that the committee was called to- 
gether at five o’clock that morning; but that pen was 
not put to paper for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
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it was possible to obey the instructions. Mr. Lewis had 
said that it was not possible to separate what was from 
what was not raw material. Mr. Johnson said in reply 
that the committee could find from the act of 1842 what 
were the raw materials of some manufactures, — let them 
comply with that part of the instructions. 

The debate went on with great animation and excite- 
ment; but when Mr. Jarnagin announced that he had 
come to the conclusion that his instructions would require 
him to vote to discharge the committee, the result was fore- 
seen. The committee was discharged by a vote of 28 to 
27. Then came a new move which caused the advocates 
of the bill anxiety. The ninth section provided a new 
remedy against undervaluation. In all cases in which 
the appraisers should suspect that goods were fraudulently 
undervalued, it was provided that the government might 
seize the goods, sell them by public auction, aud after 
paying to the consignee the declared value with five per 
cent. additional, cover the balance into the Treasury. This 
was a clause which Mr. Benton had strongly opposed and 
declared to be unconstitutional. Mr. Webster moved to 
strike out the whole section. The motion was carried, 28 
to 26, Mr. Benton going with the Whigs, and Mr. Jarna- 
gin not voting. This vote rendered it necessary to send 
the bill again to the House for concurrence, and thus the 
programme of the administration that there should be no 
amendments was violated. 

The next movement caused embarrassment in a new 
quarter. Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, moved to commit 
the bill to a select committee with instructions similar to 
those given to the Committee on Finance. The vote was 
taken and resulted in a tie; for Mr. Jarnagin had with- 
held his vote. The Vice-President was in the chair, ~ 
a Pennsylvanian, a protectionist, one who had done his 
utmost to persuade the people of the State that Mr. Polk 
was a truer friend to protection and to manufactures than 
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Mr. Clay. It was now his duty to give the casting vote, 
and he voted in the negative, with the free traders, against 
the protectionists, and against the two senators from his 
own State. A moment later he was compelled by a repe- 
tition of the tie vote to decide the much more important 
question of the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

Mr. Dallas, before giving his vote, gave an explanation 
of the reasons which prompted him to decide as he did. 
He saw in the election of the President and Congress evi- 
dence that the will of the people regarding the system of 
tariff taxation had undergone a change, and he did not 
think he could “ justifiably counteract, by a sort of official 
veto, the general will.” Moreover, the policy previously 
pursued had been to protect and cherish “infant”? manu- 
factures ; he thought that most of these saplings had taken 
deep root, and must share the common lot of human pur- 
suits,—free, fair, and universal competition. The act went 
farther than he deemed altogether wise; but in giving 
a casting vote he was the representative of the whole 
country, and was under obligation to register its will. 
He voted in the affirmative. Soon after the question 
came on the passage of the bill; on this Mr. Jarnagin’s 
instructions became operative, the vote was, yeas 28, nays 
27, and Mr. Dallas’s vote was not required. 

It is easy and plausible to take of Mr. Dallas’s course 
either the view that it was wise, courageous, and states- 
manlike, or that it was weak and cowardly, and the act 
of a small politician. There might well be a dispute 
whether it required the higher courage to adhere to his 
own convictions, or to forfeit the support of his friends 
and neighbors by yielding them, as he no doubt thought, 
for the good of the party.! The view that a Vice-Presi- 

1 Tt was not the first important occasion on which he had so yielded. In 
1832 he voted to pass the bank charter over the veto of President Jack- 
son, having introduced the bill and supported it at every stage, and within 
a month after the failure of the measure addressed a meeting in Phila- 


delphia which adopted resolutions thanking the President for his courage 
in interposing the veto. 
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dent was to seek for the popular will and be guided by it 
may be a reasonable view, but it was not that which Vice- 
President Calhoun took in defeating the “Wool and 
Woollens Bill” of 1827, nor that of Vice-President Clinton 
in 1808 when he defeated the recharter of the first Bank 
of the United States. It is difficult, moreover, to dis- 
tinguish between the duty imposed upon the Vice-Presi- 
dent to give a casting vote when the Senate is equally 
divided, and that of the President to approve or disap- 
prove bills submitted to him by Congress. If the one is 
under obligation to ascertain and register the will of the 
people, why not the other, who is elected at the same 
time by the same constituency? Yet the Democratic 
National Convention of 1844, just before nominating Mr. 
Dallas, adopted in its platform a resolution opposing 
“taking from the President the qualified veto power.” ! 
Mr. Dallas presented his explanation with dignity, and in 
language which revealed his regret that the responsibility 
was laid upon him, and yet without a word to express 
misgiving as to the rightfulness of his decision. 

The House of Representatives promptly concurred in 
the single amendment of the Senate, and the President 
signed the act on the 30th of July. 

Beside the tariff act there were three other financial 
measures passed during the session of 1845-46 which had 
a certain influence not to be overlooked in considering the 
operation of the tariff. The President had sent General 
Taylor with the “army of occupation” to Texas, in July, 
1845; and in January, 1846, by his order, it took up a 
station on the Rio Grande. War with Mexico resulted, 
and the formal declaration of war was made by Congress 
on May 18. The Secretary of the Treasury informed 
Congress on June 15 that if the war should continue until 
the end of the ensuing fiscal year, July, 1847, there would 
be a deficiency of $12,587,000. Accordingly, an act was 

1 “History of the Presidency,” p. 215. 
0 
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passed authorizing an issue of treasury notes and a loan 
which together were not to exceed ten million dollars. 
Under this act $7,687,800 of treasury notes were issued 
and a loan of five millions was negotiated. In 1847 and 
also in 1848 there were further large loans, with the result 
that the public debt, which was but fifteen and a half 
millions at the beginning of 1846, was a little more than 
sixty-three millions in January, 1849. 

At the same session the sub-treasury system, established 
in Van Buren’s administration and abolished in Tyler’s, 
was reéstablished and has continued to be the basis of 
fiscal administration down to the present time. The change 
involved the adoption of a rule requiring all payments to 
the government to be made in specie. Leaving out of the 
comparison the method of receipt and payment through 
the agency of a strong national bank, the change was 
beneficial in its effect upon the currency, cutting off the 
government as it did from dependence upon small banks 
with State charters which were apt to fail to protect the 
currency when protection was most needed. 

Still more important, so far as its connection with the 
revenue from customs was concerned, was the warehous- 
ing act,—a reasonable and proper compromise between 
the credit system which had prevailed so long and the 
requirement of payment of all duties strictly in cash, — 
which, according to the compromise act, was to begin its 
operation in 1842, but was subsequently so far modified 

| by the act of 1842 as to allow goods to remain in public 

| store sixty days without the payment of duty. By the 
new law merchandise might lie in warehouse a year before 
payment of duty was to be required. The system was a 
great convenience to importers. It also undoubtedly 
served to swell the volume of importations during the 
flush times in the fifties, by giving importers a sufficient 
season in which to dispose of commodities which they had 
brought into the country on a venture. 
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The act of 1846 remained unchanged! for eleven years 
— the longest period during which any tariff act has been 
in operation. As a revenue measure it was, upon the 
whole, successful. It did not during the first year it was 
in force come up to Secretary Walker’s anticipation, and 
of course it was far from adequate to meet the increased 
expenditure on account of the Mexican war. The customs 
duties paid during the three years the act of 1842 was in 
force exceeded the net ordinary expenditures of the gov- 
ernment by something more than twelve millions, or four 
millions a year. If we assume that the increased cost of 
the army during the years 1847-50 represented the ex- 
penditure entailed by the war, and deduct the sum, sixty 
millions, from the net ordinary expenditures of those 
four years, we shall find that customs duties exceeded the 
remainder by about seven and a half millions, —a little 
less than two millions a year. The new tariff stimulated 
imports greatly. There is always a tendency to over- 
importation ; so large a reduction of duties as that made 
by the act of 1846 exaggerated it. We must not forget 
that it was the purpose of those who advocated the mea- 
sure to encourage importations, and that the expectation of 
a sufficient revenue from lower duties was based upon the 
principle of substituting foreign goods for domestic. The 
aim of its promoters was accordingly fully realized. The 
increase of importations was, indeed, extraordinary, as 
will be shown presently. The purchases of foreign com- 
modities continued on a constantly increasing scale until 
all American commerce was deranged by the events of 
the Civil War. 

In further apparent vindication of the policy of Mr. 
Polk’s administration, the country as a whole was in a 
highly prosperous condition during the continuance of the 


1 Save for the intervention of reciprocity with Canada in 1854, and a 
single act, passed in 1855, exempting from duty books imported for the use 
of Congress. 
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act of 1846. Leaving out of the account for the moment 
the state of manufactures, it may be said that all other 
interests were as flourishing as they had been while the 
act of 1842 was in force. Opinions have always differed 
and will continue to differ upon the question how much, if 
any, of the general prosperity was due to the tariff. The 
export trade increased enormously. Secretary Walker had 
urged his low-duty tariff as a means of enlarging the ex- 
portation of American produce. But he had also said that 
nothing but famine would open the ports of Europe to our 
breadstuffs so long as high duties were imposed on foreign 
goods. How, then, when famine prevailed, as it did im- 
mediately after the act was passed, could he or others 
holding his opinions maintain that it was the tariff and 
not the famine that opened the ports? Nevertheless, in 
his report for 1846 the Secretary congratulated the farmers 
upon the increased demand for their produce which the 
tariff had effected. He opened the discussion of the sub- 
ject by saying that already the good results of the measure 
were beginning to be experienced — the report was dated 
nine days after the tariff went into operation — and argued 
the question of protection and free trade all over again 
with the satisfied air of one who thinks that a great point 
has been decided finally in favor of his own contention. 
Were it possible to assert, as it may truly be asserted 
of the condition of the country in 1842, that the business 
and industrial community passed at once from a state of 
gloom and depression to one of hope and buoyancy, and 
that no event occurred at or near that time, save the pas- 
sage of the tariff act, that could have a marked effect upon 
commercial and manufacturing activity, —then, indeed, 
the claim that the prosperity enjoyed by the country for 
many years was induced by the tariff would be well sus- 
tained. But we are dealing now with a state of prosperity 
not newly inaugurated but only continued. Whether it 
was even increased prosperity may be questioned. More- 
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over, the extraordinary demand for American food upon 
which the good fortune of the farmers of the West was 
based originated from circumstances quite independent of 
the tariff, had begun before the Walker tariff went into 
operation, and would have existed if that measure had not 
been proposed. The foreign market and the high price 
obtained for American flour compensated for the time 
being for any injury that may have been occasioned to the 
home market by slackness of employment in manufactur- 
ing centres, and rendered that injury imperceptible. At 
the same time it furnished the means for the payment for . 
excessive importations, and prevented the drain of specie 
that would otherwise have resulted. Just as the impera- 
tive demand for our foodstuffs ceased, the great flood of 
gold from California set in and supplied the specie needed 
to pay for the continually increasing quantity of foreign 
goods. The following table, showing the imports and 
exports of merchandise and the excess of imports, together 
with the excess of exports of specie, will furnish an ample 
explanation of the fact that the country was able to in- 
crease its imports nearly threefold in a period of eleven 
years, while its exports were not quite doubled, was able to 
pay for the foreign goods, and continued all the time in a 
state of high prosperity, with no financial revulsion. 


Merchandise. Gold 
Excess of Im- Excess of Ex- produc- 
Year. Imports. Exports. ports. ports of Specie. tion.1 


1847 $122,424,349 $156,741,598 2834,317,249 8 $22,214,265 
1848 148,638,644 138,190,515 10,448,129 9,481,332 10 
1849 141,206,199 140,351,172 855,027 31,246,592 40 
1850 173,509,526 144,375,726 29,133,800 2,804,212 50 
1851 210,771,429 188,915,259 21,856,170 24,019,249 55 
1852 207,440,398 166,984,231 40,456,167 37,169,091 60 
1853 263,777,265 203,489,282 60,287,983 23,285,493 65 
1854 297,623,039 236,959,560 60,663,479 34,842,162 60 
1855 257,808,708 218,909,503 38,899,205 52,588,531 55 
1856 310,432,310, 281,219,428 29,212,887 41,587,853 55 
1857 348,428,342 293,823,760 54,604,582 56,675,123 55 


1Tn millions of dollars. 2 Excess of exports. 
8 Excess of imports of specie. 
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During five months of the fiscal year 1846-47 the act of 


1842 was in force and importations were light in anticipa- 
tion of the impending change. The four years 1847-50 
show a net exportation of merchandise to the amount of 
six millions, and a net importation of eleven millions of 
specie. Every one of the seven following years exhibits 
a great excess of imports of merchandise, amounting in 
the aggregate to 306 millions, and a great excess of ex- 
ports of specie, amounting in the whole to 270 millions. 
More than one half of the gold produced in the country, 
amounting from 1848 to 1857 to 505 millions, was ex- 
ported to pay the adverse balance. It is too obvious to 
require an argument that but for the great supply of gold 
from California the country would have been unable to 
continue its importations on anything like the scale of its 
actual trade. The richest country in the world, not a pro- 
ducer of the precious metals, could not survive such a 
drain of specie as the United States experienced in 1851 
and the following years. It is equally obvious that the 
exportation of gold did not substitute itself for an expor- 
tation of commodities in the sense that, having no gold for 
remittance, we might have paid our foreign bills with more 
cotton, flour, and provisions. The lack of gold would not 
have increased the foreign demand for those articles nor 
the foreign power of consumption ; and they could have 
been sent only at a sacrifice on the price of the whole 
quantity exported. Indeed, it may reasonably be con- 
tended that our lavish outpouring of gold into England so 
stimulated the business and increased the prosperity of 
Great Britain that it was able to buy and consume more 
of our food products than would otherwise have been the 
case. 

Conversely, it is a tenable proposition that in the ab- 
sence of that supply of gold our own importations and 
consequently our national revenue would have fallen so 
greatly that another revision of the tariff would have been 
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necessary ; unless— which may be equally probable — 
the lean returns from the customs had led to more self- 
restraint on the part of Congress in the matter of ex- 
penditures. For, large as was the revenue, — the import 
duties running up from a maximum of $27,528,113 
under the tariff of 1842, to $64,022,863 in 1856, — the 
surplus of the eleven years ended in 1857 did not suffice 
to extinguish the public debt incurred during the war with 
Mexico. The debt was $63,061,859 on January 1, 1849, 
and at the beginning of 1857 had been reduced only to 
$28,699,832. Meanwhile the net ordinary expenditures 
ran up from $39,933,543 in 1849, the first year of nor- 
mal expenditure after the war, to $66,772,528 in 1856, 
an increase of two thirds in a period of profound peace. 
The first four years of this period were those of the Whig 
administrations of Taylor and Fillmore, but the extrav- 
agance in expenditure is not theirs; for the amount 
expended in 1853, the highest during the four years’ 
term, was but $44,078,156, an increase over 1849 of little 
more than four millions. 

As has already been remarked, the whole period of eleven 
years was in a commercial sense one of extraordinarily 
good times. Agriculture was favored with good crops, 
whereas those of Europe were indifferent or bad, with the 


natural results of an eager market and high prices. Im- | 


migration of a desirable sort took place on a scale never 
before equalled and not equalled again until after the 
close of the Civil War. During the eleven years more than 
three millions were added to the population from abroad. 
The fertile lands of the West were taken up by enterpris- 
ing settlers, and farms, villages, and cities sprinkled 
themselves abundantly over the prairies. Railroads could 
not be built fast enough to meet the growing need for 
them. The mileage increased more than fourfold during 
the period, and the length of line constructed in 1856 was 
not exceeded in any year thereafter until 1869. The 
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merchant marine also grew at an astonishing rate. The 
tonnage of vessels engaged in the foreign trade was more 
than doubled and that of vessels in the coastwise trade 
exhibited nearly the same rate of increase. American 
mercantile houses were established in South America and 
in the Orient, and began to push American goods into 
new and profitable foreign markets. There were troubles 
enough at home, but they were of a political character. 
The cloud of impending civil war which already hung 
over the land did not deter men from buying and selling 
and getting gain. With easy optimism they hoped and 
expected that like the earlier threatening storms this too 
would pass without bursting. 

We have still to consider the effect of the tariff of 1846 
on manufacturing industry. In acertain sense that effect, 
whatever it may have been, should be treated as unim- 
portant, for Secretary Walker and those who adopted his 
views held that the interests of manufacturers, which can- 
not be separated from those of manufactures, were of such 
infinitesimal consequence when compared with the great 
benefit the low tariff was to confer upon the people that 
they were not to be considered. Since, upon a super- 
ficial view, at least, events justified their promise of general 
prosperity, even the total destruction of manufactures 
might not be a valid argument against them. On the 
other hand, evidence that the tariff did not cause the pros- 
perity leaves the free trade contention unproved, and ren- 
ders a consideration of its effect upon manufactures inter- 
esting to those who regard the industrial independence of 
the country as a policy worthy of support. 

The fact that manufactures were not wholly destroyed 
by the act of 1846, that, indeed, many branches continued 
to enjoy a measure of prosperity, even of expansion, is 
frequently used as evidence that manufacturers did not 
and do not need protection. Sometimes it has been as- 
serted that they made larger profits under the low tariff of 
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1846 than under the high tariff of 1842.1 If this were 
true, it would be aside from the real question. Protection } 
is undoubtedly advocated by manufacturers sometimes 
partly sometimes wholly from motives of self-interest. 
To the great body of the supporters of the policy the ® 
argument for a protective tariff does not depend in any. 
degree upon the profits such a tariff may bring to employ- | 
ers. Its objects are to insure employment and fair wages 
to labor, to provide a large and steady market to the 
farmer by giving prosperity to the great industrial com- 
munities which are dependent for food upon soil that is 
tilled by others, and to reserve to domestic enterprise 
and labor the profits which would otherwise go across the 
sea. 

Asa matter of fact, however, the period under review 
was not one of general prosperity to manufactures, and 
certain branches of industry which survived without great 
injury were indebted to accidental circumstances as little 
the result of the tariff as was the discovery of gold in 
California. For example, iron did not feel the effect of 
the change in the tariff at all until 1848, because the 
price abroad was high and the ad valorem duty was a 
sufficient protection against large foreign importations. 
Nevertheless, when the price of the foreign article de- 
clined, the change operated as a reduction of the tariff, 


1 This is the view of Mr. Schouler, who, in his “ History of the United 
States” (vol. v.), represents the period as one of great prosperity to manu- 
facturers. ‘The view is supported by no citations of authority and is evi- 
dently a mere assumption. Mr. Schouler says (p. 123): “And had our 
manufacturers been swamped by the interchange that followed ? On the 
contrary they grew and prospered, for that best of all bounties was afforded 
them, raw materials unburdened by taxation, and the widest possible mar- 
ket with the universe.” So far is this from being true that hardly any 
raw material of manufacture was free under the act of 1846. There were 
duties, some of them heavy, upon wool, hides, leather, india-rubber, wood, 
iron, rags, —in short, upon almost everything except cotton and copper. 
The free list of the act of 1846 was shorter than that of any other tariff 
act from 1828 to the present time, except during the Civil War period. 
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~ competition was severe, and the domestic industry was 


unable to meet it. It is estimated that not more than 
two thirds as much iron was made in the country in 1850 
as in 1848. 

It is admitted that the new tariff caused little injury 
to cotton manufactures. To be sure, some causes operated 
to discourage new enterprises, to reduce the excessive 
profits realized in 1846, and to discredit manufacturing 
stocks as an investment. But it is by no means certain 
that the tariff was one of those causes. In 1842 the 
dividends upon the shares of twenty-five cotton manufac- 
turing companies averaged less than three per cent. 
Eight of them paid no dividend, three paid two per cent., 
six paid three per cent., the other eight paid higher rates, 
one of them nine per cent. In 1846 thirty companies 
are reported, every one of which paid a dividend to the 
shareholders. Only three paid six per cent. or less; all 
the others paid from eight to twenty-five per cent. In 
the list are five that paid fifteen, four that paid sixteen, 
and four that paid twenty per cent. There was an imme- 
diate decline from such high rates as these. In 1850 
only three of the mills paid as high as ten per cent., 
which was then hardly a high rate of interest on borrowed 
money. In 1857 thirty-nine companies were reported, 
seven of which paid no dividends, eleven paid six per 
cent., twelve paid eight per cent., and two paid ten per 
cent. In studying the market price of the stocks, it 
would not be fair to make any use of the figures for 1857, 
since the demoralization which followed the financial 
revulsion of that year had no direct connection with the 
tariff. We therefore compare prices in 1842, 1846, and 
1856. Of nineteen cotton manufacturing companies the 
stock of which was sold in the Boston market in 1842, 
six only sold above par at any time during the year, and 
the highest price paid was $1180 for shares of the par 
value of $1000. In 1846 the shares of twenty-seven 
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companies were quoted ; all with one exception sold above 
par; fifteen only sold below par at any time during the 
year; and with respect to twelve companies the highest 
price was a premium of more than twenty-five per cent. 
For 1856 there are quotations of thirty-one companies, of 
which five only touched par during the year; all but two 
were below par at their lowest price; and one only was 
quoted at any time during the year at more than 106.1 
Mr. Nathan Appleton, in a statement which is printed 
in Report No. 342, Thirty-fourth Congress, first session, 
says: “ The depreciation of property in our cotton mills > 
since 1846 is fully twenty-five per cent.” He also re- 


vA 


marks that many new establishments that were begun he | hae yas 


under the encouragement of the act of 1842, having been 
completed, the construction of new mills “ has come to a 
complete standstill.” 

Yet the actual condition of the cotton manufacturing 
industry at this time was not so bad as the foregoing facts | 
imply. The situation was one of apprehension rather 
than of calamity. Manufacturers were always in danger 
of a sudden large influx of goods to ease the foreign 
market, but they did not, actually have to contend against 
it. At first the danger seemed imminent. Large quan- 
tities of plain ‘cloth were imported in 1847, but the 
quality was so distinctly inferior to that of the domestic 
goods that the venture resulted in a loss, and the importa- 
tion was not repeated. In fact, — except for fine goods, 
laces, embroidery, and the like, — the American manufac- | 
turer had the market in full control. The importation of” 
cotton goods in 1846 was valued at $13,000,000 ; in 1855 
it was only $15,500,000, and in that year the exportation 
of cotton goods reached a value of $16,000,000. The 
duty was reduced only from thirty to twenty-five per 


1 All the above facts are drawn from Martin’s “‘ One Hundred Years’ 
History of the Boston Stock Market.” 


2 Page 778. 
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cent., and was still an ample protection on ail goods that 
were manufactured on a large scale. It is a question if 
the low prices of goods, the small dividends of the com- 
panies, and the depreciation of manufacturing stocks, 
need be assigned to any other cause than the home com- 
petition — the oversupply of goods brought about by the 
expansion of the business and the starting of new spindles 
under the stimulus of the act of 1842. 

It is not too much to say thatthe new tariff practically 
ruined the woollen industry, which had revived and become 
fairly flourishing under the protection it received under 
the act of 1842. The ambitious manufacturers of that 
time began the production of fine broadcloths, which in 
quality equalled any that were made in the world. But the 
act of 1846 put an end to the industry. When that tariff 
went into operation there were eighteen hundred looms, 
chiefly in New England, weaving broadcloth. Within a 
few years every one of them had stopped or had been 
Boyle nu bine to the production of an inferior eet of eoaes 

2 e blanket manufacture also was destroyed. The rate 

A » | eodieacaen of duty on the coarse wool used in making blankets, which 
ww wrelsnit was imported and not produced in the country, was thirty 
per cent., but the duty on blankets was only twenty per 

cent. The law therefore operated as a prohibition upon 

the manufacture. ‘The only branches of wool manu- 

facture which continued with any great activity were 

those which, like flannels, were supplied by the common 

wool of the country — so superior in its spinning qualities 

as in itself to afford an advantage over the foreign manu- 

facture. There was no longer a demand for any but the 

common wools, and the Saxony wool industry, which had 

recently made great progress among the New England 

farmers, disappeared with the manufacture of fine cloths 

which had brought it into existence.” * All writers agree 


a, 


1 See “ History of the New England Woollen Manufacture,’’ by S. N. D. 
North, in “'The New England States,’ vol. i. p. 244. 
2 Ibid. 
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that the period was one of extreme depression, of disap- 
pointment and disaster.1 The importation of foreign 
fabrics of wool increased greatly as the domestic industry 
declined. The value of woollen manufactures imported 
in 1846 was ten million dollars; in 1855 it was twenty- 
two millions. 

Although the tariff of 1846 remained in force longer 
than any similar measure in the history of the country, it 
must not be supposed that even outside the circle of inter- 
ested manufacturers it gave universal satisfaction. The 
election of 1848 brought the Whigs again into power. 
They went before the country without any declaration of 
principles whatever; and a suspicion was strongly preva- 
lent that General Taylor was not a “tariff man.’ Never- 
theless, he appointed William M. Meredith, of Pennsylva- 
nia, a strong protectionist, as Secretary of the Treasury ; 
and in his first and only annual message to Congress he 
recommended a revision of the tariff and urged the adop- 
tion of a system of specific duties “ at rates high enough 
to afford substantial and sufficient encouragement to our 
industry, and at the same time so adjusted as to insure 
stability.” ‘Ido not doubt,” he said, in introducing the 
subject, “ the right or duty of Congress to encourage home 


1 “Under this arrangement of duties, — whether or not in consequence 
of it, — no development took place in those branches of the manufacture 
which needed wool that was subject to the 80 per cent. duty. The finest 
grades of woollens were not made at all. But the manufacture of cloths 
of ordinary quality (so-called cassimeres and similar goods), and that of 
blankets and flannels, continued to show a regular growth. The census 
figures are not of much value as accurate statistics, but there seems to be 
no reason for doubting that they prove a steady advance in the woollen 
manufacture as a whole. The growth was confined mostly to those branches 
which used domestic wool; but within these there was not only increase 
but development. The methods of manufacture were improved, better 
machinery was introduced, and new kinds of goods were made.” (Taussig, 
‘‘ Tariff History,” p. 145.) Professor Taussig has manifestly made an in- 
advertent error in mentioning blankets among the goods still successfully 
manufactured. 
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industry.”1 Congress paid no heed to the recommenda- 
tion.” 

Mr. Fillmore — the sponsor in the House of Represent- 
atives of the act of 1842, if not its author — repeated 
the recommendation in his first annual message. He ex- 
pressed a preference for specific duties, urged that the 
rates should be moderate, since “ what the manufacturer 
wants is uniformity and permanency,” and called particu- 
lar attention to the evil results of the “unfortunate pro- 
vision in the present tariff which imposes a higher duty 
upon the raw material that enters into our manufactures 
than upon the manufactured article.” He strongly recom- 
mended “a modification of the existing tariff, which has 
prostrated some of our most important and necessary man- 
ufactures.” 3 In his second message he merely reiterated 
the recommendation in a single sentence; but he threw 
a sharp arrow at the advocates of the tariff of 1846, in a 
brief discussion of the trade returns. ‘The value of our 
exports of breadstuffs and provisions, which it was sup- 
posed the incentive of a low tariff and large importations 
from abroad would have greatly augmented, has fallen 
from $68,701,921 in 1847 to $26,051,373 in 1850, and to 
$21,948,653 in 1851 with a strong probability, amount- 
ing almost to a certainty, of a still further reduction in 
the current year.” He also points out that although the 
aggregate value of exports shows a large increase, — forty 
million dollars, — all but four millions of the increase, 
was in the single item of raw cotton. The President de- 
voted more space to the tariff question in his third and 
last annual message in December, 1852, than in either of 
the others. He called attention to the great exportation 


1 “Messages and Papers of the Presidents,” vol. v. p. 18. 

2 Nor to the subsequent recommendations of Mr. Fillmore. Both 
branches of Congress were controlled by the Democrats during the four 
years 1849-53. 

8 “ Messages and Papers of the Presidents,” vol. v. p. 84. 
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of the gold produced in California in payment of goods 
purchased ; but more particularly to the fact that ‘as our 
manufacturing establishments are broken down by com- 
petition with foreigners, the capital invested in them is 
lost, thousands of honest and industrious citizens are 
thrown out of employment, and the farmer to that extent 
is deprived of a home market for the sale of his surplus 
produce.” Furthermore, he urged that the destruction of 
home competition enabled the foreign manufacturer to 
advance the price of his goods. 

These references to the utterances of the Whig Presi- 
dents are made, not because they led to action by Con- 
gress, — for they were quite unheeded, — but to bring 
out two facts: first, that high contemporary authority 
exists for the assertion that manufactures languished under 
the tariff of 1846, and that the prosperity of the country 
rested largely upon the great flow of gold from the Pacific 
coast; and second, that the political defeat of the protect- 
ive system was by no means accepted as a finality. The 
country was not in a better condition under a low tariff 
than under a high one; and the situation did not convince 
protectionists that their policy had been unnecessary. On 
the contrary, it proved to them the wisdom of a return to 
the old system. 

In March, 1853, Franklin Pierce became President, the 
Democratic party came into full possession of the govern- 
ment, and all hope of a revision of the tariff in the direc- 
tion of higher duties — which had been none too promis- 
ing during the Whig administration — came abruptly to 
an end. The revenue was redundant as it had been in 
Mr. Fillmore’s time. The Whigs would have adjusted it 
to the needs of the government by increasing the rates of 
duty on manufactured goods and by adding raw materials 
to the free list. The new Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Guthrie, proposed to enlarge the free list by adding to it 
articles which had yielded $8,000,000 revenue during the 
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previous year, and to divide all other merchandise into two 
classes, one of which was to pay one hundred per cent., 
the other twenty-five per cent. duty. The President recom- 
mended this plan in language which showed that he was 
willing to sanction a measure that had in view the relief 
of manufacturers as well as a readjustment of the revenue. 
He referred to it as a plan “to reduce the duties on cer- 
tain articles and to add to the free list many articles now 
taxed, and especially such as enter into manufactures and 
are not largely, or at all, produced in the country.” 
The wisdom of reducing the tariff was again suggested 
in the second annual message, coupled with the remark 
that “as the general principle of reduction of duties with 
/a view to revenue, and not protection, may now be re- 
_garded as the settled policy of the country,” there should 
be little difficulty in determining the details of a measure 
‘to that effect. Again, in his third message, President 
Pierce recurred to the subject. The existence of a sur- 
plus, withheld from return to the channels of business by 
the Independent Treasury system, — which the President 
praised as an admirable system, — suggested the need of 
a revision of the tariff. “It is now so generally con- 
ceded,” he added, “ that the purpose of revenue alone can 
justify the imposition of duties on imports, that in read- 
justing the impost tables and schedules, which unques- 
tionably require essential modifications, a departure from 
the principles of the present tariff is not anticipated.” 
This was addressed to the Thirty-fourth Congress, elected 
in 1854, which held its first session beginning in December, 
1855. The Whig party was practically disrupted. The 
Know-Nothing, or Native American, party had sprung 
suddenly into existence, and had carried the elections in 
several States as if by a whirlwind. It had, indeed, sup- 
planted the Whig party altogether in the South. In the 
North both the old parties were partially disorganized by 
the growth of the “ anti-Nebraska,” or, as it was already 
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called, the Republican party, which drew most largely 
from the ranks of the old Whigs, but which also numbered 
a great many members who had always been Democrats. 
In many of the States the Know-Nothings and the anti- 
Nebraska forces made common cause, not by what is known 
at present as fusion, but because they held similar opinions 
both as to the slavery question and as to the dominance 
of a foreign element in the Democratic party. The whole 
political situation was one of confusion. The Senate was 
Democratic by nearly two to one. The House of Repre- 
sentatives contained, according to the classification in 
Greeley’s Tribune Almanac for 1857, 108 Republicans, 
83 Buchanan Democrats, and 43 Fillmore Americans. 
The extraordinary revulsion of sentiment in the North 
caused by the repeal of the Missouri Compromise is indi- 
cated by the fact that whereas in the Thirty-third Congress 
there were 93 Democrats from Northern States there were 
only 23 in the Thirty-fourth. Although the Republicans 
did not have a majority in the House, they elected Mr. 
Banks Speaker, by a plurality. 

The slavery question was in full possession of the popu- 
lar interest, and Congress could hardly turn from it to 
transact the routine business. It obtruded itself into 
every debate. Nevertheless, this perturbed period was 
productive of another tariff measure, peculiar in itself and 
in the circumstances under which it was passed. Mr. 
Lewis D. Campbell, of Ohio, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, reported a tariff measure at 
the first session of the Thirty-fourth Congress, but it was 
not taken up for action until the second session, that of 
1856-57. The woollen manufacturers had no hope of 
obtaining an increase of duties on the goods which com- 
peted with their own. The President and the Senate 
were against them. There was, moreover, no certainty 
that the House was favorable to protection, for a large 
number of the Republican members were Democrats on 
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every question save that of slavery. Accordingly, the wool- 
len manufacturers sought for such protection as would 
be afforded by the proposition to which both the President 
and the Secretary of the Treasury were committed, namely, 
a removal of the duty from the raw materials of their goods. 
With this object in view they supported the bill, and every 
form of it, which would give them this measure of protec- 
tion. Other-manufacturers were not at first greatly inter- 
ested in the proposed change in the tariff, either for or 
against it. Later, when its provisions had undergone 
great changes, they would undoubtedly have opposed it if 
there had been opportunity to do so; but it was then too 
late. The substitute, which was the basis of the act as 
finally passed, was adopted after midnight, on February 
27, when less than a week of life remained to the Congress 
and the administration. 

As originally reported, in August, 1856, the bill was 
simply a measure to enlarge the free list. When the 
Committee of the Whole began the consideration of it 
there was much manceuvring for parliamentary position. 
Mr. Letcher, of Virginia, who made a minority report 
from the Committee of Ways and Means, offered a sub- 
stitute for the whole bill, but seeing that its presentation 
at that time would put him at a disadvantage, withdrew 
it. His scheme was, in brief, a reduction of 20 per 
cent. in the rates of duty upon each schedule. For exam- 
ple, Schedule A, assessed at 100 per cent. under the Walker 
tariff, came down to 80 per cent.; Schedule C from 80 
per cent. to 24 per cent.; Schedule H from 5 per cent. 
to 4 per cent. Mr. Boyce, of South Carolina, had a still 
more radical proposition: to reduce all duties to a uniform 
20 per cent. and to make tea and coffee dutiable at the 
same rate. Mr. Boyce having offered this substitute, Mr. 
Campbell offered the committee bill slightly amended, as 
an amendment of that. By this piece of parliamentary 
strategy Mr. Campbell secured his own bill against amend- 
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ment ; since, after the voting on amendments to “ perfect” 
the original bill, the question would come first on his sub- 
stitute for Mr. Boyce’s amendment, and if it should be 
adopted no further amendment would be in order. 

The debate began on January 13, 1857. Mr. Campbell 
made a speech in explanation of the measure, but it was 
never printed. The Globe reports it aswithheld for revi- 
sion to be printed in the Appendix, but the Appendix does 
not contain it. After Mr. Campbell’s opening the debate 
drifted directly into a discussion of the subject that was 
in every man’s mind: slavery. The House went into 
Committee of the Whole, day after day, to consider the 
tariff bill and listened to long speeches in which the tariff 
was not even mentioned. Efforts were made repeatedly to 
stop the practice. The point of order was raised that it 
was not permissible to discuss the President’s Message 
while the House was in committee on the tariff bill. The 
chairman ruled that members were at liberty to “ proceed 
generally,” and on appeal the committee sustained him. 

Some speakers did, nevertheless, address themselves to 


the subject actually before the committee. The tone of | 
the discussion was vastly different from that of thirty 
years before when the bill of 1828 was under considera- | 
tion. Protectionists put forward their opinions in the most 


timid manner; the free traders were bold and radical in 
the expression of their views. For example : — 

Mr. CampseEtt, of Ohio. Do I understand the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina to advocate a system of free 
trade and direct taxation ? 

Mr. Boyce. It is just the very thing I am after. 

Again, Mr. Millson, of Virginia, thought the admis- 
sion of raw materials free of duty a most objectionable 
feature of the Ways and Means Committee’s bill because 
its object was to give the home market to the domestic 

1 Appendix to “Congressional Globe,’’ Thirty-fourth Congress, third 
session, p. 217. 
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manufacturer. ‘ We should then not only lose the reve- 
nue on the articles transferred to the free list, but what is 
of much more importance — we should lose that revenue 
which we now derive from those imported manufactures 
that would be supplanted by our own.”* Further quota- 
tions are unnecessary. It may be thought by persons 
who have not studied the debate that such expressions as 
the foregoing are exceptional, and that they do not repre- 
sent the spirit of the great body of the anti-tariff men of 
the time. It would be easy, if it were desirable, to cite a 
score of similar passages. It is not asserted, and it is not 
true, that this was the general spirit of Congress. The 
statement was frequently made that the pending bill was 
a manufacturers’ bill; a considerable section of the pro- 
tectionist party —if such a party can be said then to 
have existed — supported the bill; and yet it was passed. 
It was only the extremists who looked upon the substitu- 
tion of American goods for foreign merchandise as a posi- 
tive evil. Nevertheless, there were many extremists in 
those times. Perhaps the average opinion of Congress 
cannot better be summed up than in the words of Mr. 
Faulkner, of Virginia, who, in supporting his own amend- 
ment, to make a ‘horizontal reduction of one third, applica- 
| ble to all duties, said “ the tariff of 1846 has been longer 
_in successful operation, and has given more general satis- 
faction to all the varied interests of the country than any 
law on the same subject which has ever passed Congress, 
Tam not disposed to disturb its general arrangements 
_without the most mature examination of the interests 


| involved.”? Whether it was the successful operation of 


the tariff, or the successful operation of the California gold 
mines, that gave general satisfaction, is a question that may 
be discussed with more or less profit at the present day. 


1 Appendix to “Congressional Globe, Thirty-fourth Congress, third ses- 
sion, p. 223. 
2 “ Congressional Globe,” Thirty-fourth Congress, third session, p. 750. 
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The situation in 1857 gave an opportunity to the political 
advocates of the tariff of 1846 to claim all the good things 
the people enjoyed for the working of that measure; and 
their opponents were too few in numbers and too weak 
in spirit to engage in controversy with them. 

The legislative history of the act of 1857, in the House 
of Representatives, is tame and uninteresting. Some 
amendments were offered ; one proposed by Mr. Justin S. 
Morrill, of Vermont, was adopted. It was an amendment 
favorable to the wool growers. Mr. Campbell’s bill ad- 
mitted free all wool valued at less than twenty cents a 
pound, and all valued at more than fifty cents. The idea 
was to give manufacturers cheap wool for blankets and 
other low-priced goods, and also the fine wool they would 
use in the highest-priced fabrics. The duty was to be 
left unchanged on the medium wools of the quality chiefly 
produced in the country. Mr. Morrill proposed to shift 
the maximum valuation for the coarse wovols from twenty 
cents to ten; and this was adopted by a vote of 85 to 39. 
It was the only vote in either House of Congress at that 
session which may be described as a distinct victory of 
the protective principle. 

Debate and amendments having been exhausted, and 
the Committee of the Whole having become involved in 
something of a tangle, Mr. Orr, of South Carolina, re- 
sorted to an unusual parliamentary movement in order to 
bring the bill into the House. He moved to strike out 
the enacting clause. The motion, if adopted by the House, 
would kill the bill; but Mr. Orr intended only to compel 
the committee to rise and report the bill to the House. 
The committee adopted the motion; the House refused 
to concur with the committee ; Mr. Letcher’s substitute 
was rejected ; Mr. Campbell’s was adopted; and the bill 


was passed, on February 20, by a vote of 110 to 84. 
The vote was neither on party nor on sectional lines, nor | 


did it distinguish high tariff from low tariff and free trade 


18064 
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members. Not a vote was given against the bill by any 
member from New England; Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
were also unanimous in supporting it. The West was 
much divided. The South was generally opposed to the 
bill, which nevertheless received many votes from that 
part of the country, including two or three strong Demo- 
|crats representing ‘ border” States. No doubt a con- 
siderable addition of strength was given to the measure 
| by the financial situation. The condition of the money 
' market already caused some apprehension ; and the situa- 
tion was rendered worse by the sub-treasury system, which 
locked up in government vaults money that should have 
been available for business. 

The bill was communicated to the Senate immediately 
upon its passage, and was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. Four days later, on Tuesday, February 24, it 
was reported by the chairman, Mr. Hunter, of Virginia, 
who made two brief but significant remarks: that while, 
as the organ of the committee, he reported the House 
bill with amendments, he should, upon his own responsi- 
bility, offer a substitute for it; and that ‘We have so 
little time for its consideration that the question cannot 
be considered at all unless we dispose of it by at the fur- 
thest Thursday night.” This programme left but two 
days for disposing of this important matter} and, in — 
fact, the bill was formally taken up, but not debated, on 
Wednesday, and was discussed, amended, and passed at a 
single session, which was prolonged for the purpose until 
after midnight. The most important amendment pro- 
posed by the Committee on Finance was an additional sec- 
tion reducing the rates of duty upon articles in Schedules 
A and B (one hundred and forty per cent., respectively) 

| to thirty per cent., and reducing all the rates in the other 
schedules by one fifth. 

- The debate began with the presentation of the substi- 
tute of which notice had been given, by Mr. Hunter. 
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Inasmuch as it was the basis of the act as it was finally 
passed, Mr. Hunter’s own summary of its provisions and 
his statement of its purpose and intended effect are given 
in full, 


I propose to reduce the one hundred per cent. schedule 
to thirty per cent. ; to reduce the forty per cent., the thirty , 
per cent., the twenty-five per cent., and the twenty per 
cent. schedules one fourth, or nearly one fourth; that | 

_is to say, the forty per cent. to thirty, the thirty to! 
twenty-three, the twenty-five to nineteen, and the twenty 
to fifteen. The lower schedules which are comparatively 
unimportant I propose to reduce one fifth. 

This is the whole scheme of the substitute I shall offer, 
except that I make transfers of certain articles in order 
to accommodate the bill more to the principles which I 
have been endeavoring to enunciate. I transfer some of 
the dyestuffs which are of no use except to the manufac- 
turer to the free list, and others to the lowest schedule ; 
so that the operation hereafter of this scheme, if it should 
be adopted, will be to approach as rapidly as we can to 
revenue duties upon all articles consumed by the masses, 
and at the same time, when this is accomplished, to give 
the manufacturer those articles free of duty which are 
used only by himself in the productions of his art. But 
I would approach this end, if I could, by steps so sure 
and gradual as to give no rude shock to any of the great 
interests of this country. I believe that all this may be 
accomplished with entire safety upon the principles which 
I propose. 

But it was not my purpose, nor do I think it would be 
right, to give to the manufacturer all that he desires to 
have free, while you tax the consumer upon a long list of 
articles with duties above the revenue standard.’ 


Mr. Hunter proceeded to examine the anticipated oper- 
ation of the bill in its protective aspects, maintaining, 


1 Tt will be seen that this was substantially the proposition of Mr. 
Letcher in the House of Representatives. 
2 Appendix, “ Congressional Globe,” Thirty-fourth Congress, third ses- 


sion, p. 329. _ 
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with respect to the iron, hemp, cotton, wool, sugar, and 
other interests, that the adjustment of duties left none of 
them any reasonable ground of complaint. The particu- 
lar statement of his position upon these points is of less 
consequence than the fact that he expressly and inten- 
tionally arranged duties with a view to restoring the 
“incidental” protection which Mr. Walker, in drafting 
the tariff of 1846, endeavored to avoid. An exception 
must be made in the case of the wool duty; for, as has 
often happened in tariff controversies in this country, the 
duty on wool and woollens was the occasion of much dis- 
cussion and much bitterness of feeling. The House bill, 
it will be remembered, in its original form admitted free 
of duty wool worth less than twenty cents a pound. An 
amendment proposed by Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, and 
adopted, changed this clause so as to provide for the free 
importation of wool worth less than ten cents a pound at 
the port of importation. Mr. Campbell’s substitute com- 
promised on free wool worth less than fifteen cents a 
pound, retaining the home valuation. The proposition of 
Mr. Hunter was to make no wool free of duty, but to 
transfer it to Schedule G, dutiable at eight per cent. 
There was in neither House of Congress a proposition 
to mention the manufactures of wool specifically ; but 
under the operation of the reduction provided for by Mr. 
- Hunter’s bill the duties would be reduced, with those on 
other articles in the schedules where they were placed, 
some to twenty-three and some to nineteen per cent. 

Such opposition as was offered to the amendment pro- 
posed by the Committee on Finance, and to Mr. Hunter’s 
substitute, — the two differed little in effect, — was oppo- 
sition in the interest of the wool growers. The first 
speech, to be sure, was by Mr. Brodhead, of Pennsylvania, 
who urged the passage of the House bill, which did not 
reduce the duty on iron; but the speech was a weak one, 
and it had no echo. Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, came 
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forward with an elaborate, learned speech full of inter- 
esting and suggestive matter on the subject of sheep, 
wool, wool growing, and wool manufacturing. Much that 
he presented was novel ; and it would have had a power- 
ful influence upon the minds of members in former times, 
when it was accepted as an incontestable principle that 
the government should foster the industries of the coun- 
try. Now it fell on deaf ears. Mr. Collamer alluded, 
half jocularly, half indignantly, to the fact that the wool 
manufacturers had abandoned the alliance with the wool 
growers, and were now in strange company. 

This point was made much more sharply later in the 
day by Mr. Pugh, of Ohio, a Democrat and a free trader, 
but one who was opposed to what he regarded as unjust 
treatment of the wool growers. He said that the great 
financial question under discussion ought to be considered 
with “a due regard to the welfare of all. And yet a few 
manufacturers of woollen goods in New England and 
New York have seized upon it and perverted the whole 
enterprise into a scheme for sacrificing the wool grower 
of the West to their own aggrandizement.”! Another 
senator referred to the sinister fact that the bill was to 
be carried by a combination between Northern manufac- 
turers and the South. 

An interesting passage in Mr. Collamer’s speech ex- 
posed a certain inconsistency in Mr. Hunter’s plan. The 
Virginia senator had announced the principle that the 
reduction of duty on raw materials and on manufactured 
goods should take place pari passu. ‘* How prettily has 
he verified that in his proposition! He has reduced the 
duty on wool from thirty per cent. to eight per cent., on 
woollen goods from thirty per cent. to twenty-three per 
cent.” Mr. Collamer also called attention to the fact 
that Mr. Hunter, by transferring cotton goods from one 


1 Appendix, ‘‘ Congressional Globe,” Thirty-fourth Congress, third ses- 
sion, p. 341, 
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schedule to a higher, gave those articles a reduction of 
only two per cent.— from twenty-five to twenty-three. 
“That is the way to save cottons. Why is that? Are 
not the cotton manufacturers doing well enough? Ido 
not know whether they are or not. I do not know as 
much about them as about the woollen manufacturers. 
I suppose the difference is that the cotton manufacturers 
use a Southern material, and by this arrangement may 
secure Southern votes. You are to reduce the duty on 
wool to eight per cent., and then by getting the manufac- 
turers and their friends and the South to join together, it 
might be supposed the measure could be carried and wool 
be pulled over our eyes.” * 

Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, made a defence of the 
manufacturers and of the action of their friends in sup- 
porting the bill. The following passage, which illustrates 
his position and his argument, is surely either an example 
of the extent to which self-interest may distort the judg- 
ment of a man, or a specimen of disingenuous advocacy 
of a cause: “ The manufacturers, Mr. President, make no 
war upon the wool growers. They assume that the reduc- 
tion of the duty on wool, or the repeal of the duty alto- 
gether, will infuse vigor into that drooping interest, stim- 
ulate home production, diminish the importation of foreign 
woollen manufactures, and afford a steady and increasing 
demand for American wool.” 2 

The general debate, from which the above passages are 
extracted, took place upon the amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, reducing the rate of duty on articles 
in two schedules to thirty per cent., and reducing all other 
duties by one fifth. The amendment was finally adopted 
by a vote of 35 to 18. Seven of the minority were New 
England senators, two from Pennsylvania, and one each 


1 Appendix, “ Congressional Globe,” Thirty-fourth Congress, third ses- 
Bion, p. 338. 
2 Ibid. p. 348. 
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from New York, New Jersey, Ohio, and Missouri. On 
motion of Mr. Fish, of New York, several changes were 
made in the original bill in the provisions relating to wool, 
the effect of which was to substitute twenty cents for 
fifteen cents as the maximum value of cheap wool to be 
imported free of duty, to make free all wool valued at 
over sixty cents a pound, and to adopt the foreign instead. 
of the home valuation in both cases. After some further 
unimportant action upon amendments to the original bill, 
Mr. Clay, of Alabama, offered as a substitute for that 
measure a brief bill reducing all duties twenty-five per 
cent. The vote was taken without debate and the amend- 
ment was adopted, 26 to 24. It is not easy to understand 
this action of the Senate. The affirmative vote was given 
by twenty Southern senators and six Northern Democrats. 
Mr. Hunter voted for Mr. Clay’s proposition, notwith- 
standing his having a plan of his own. The strangeness 
of the result arises chiefly from the fact that those who 
supported the substitute desired a reduction of the tariff 
and it was well known that the House would not agree to 
the measure in this form. The yeas and nays had been 
ordered on the passage of the bill and one senator had 
already answered to his name when the futility of the 
attempt to force such a measure through Congress became 
apparent. A motion to reconsider was made and ulti- 
mately carried by one majority, Mr. Hunter still voting 
with the supporters of the twenty-five per cent. reduc- 
tion. The substitute, being resubmitted to the Senate, 
was rejected by a tie vote. Mr. Hunter now offered his 
substitute, to which Mr. Collamer immediately offered an 
amendment striking out the proposed transfer of wool to 


——— 


Schedule G. This amendment, the effect of which was to | 
leave all wool dutiable at twenty-three per cent., was | 


adopted by a vote of 26 to 28,— another division which 
placed members in strange company. Mr. Douglas, of 
Illinois, offered an amendment making wool under twenty 


Se 
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cents per pound in value free of duty, which was carried 
by a vote of 33 to 9. At last, long after midnight, the 
question was taken on substituting Mr. Hunter’s bill for 
the original bill, and this was agreed to, yeas 33, nays 12. 
The negative votes were given by the two Vermont and 
the two Pennsylvania senators, Mr. Bell, of Tennessee, 
Mr. Seward, Mr. Trumbull, Mr. Wade, and a few others 
who never won national distinction, and whose reasons 
for voting against it are not known. The substitute was 
supported by Sumner and Wilson, of Massachusetts, and 
by three other New England senators, by substantially all 
the Southern senators, and by most of the Northern 
Democrats. The substitute having been adopted, the bill 
was passed without a division. 
The further proceedings in relation to the bill have 
little interest. A committee of conference was appointed 
| which adopted the Senate bill in the main, so far as the 
reduction of rates was concerned, and the transfers of raw 
‘materials to lower schedules or to the free list, as proposed 
in the House bill. Opposition of a slightly frantic and 
yet feeble character was offered in both houses, but the 
compromise was adopted by an overwhelming vote in both 
branches of Congress. The bill was signed by the Presi- 
dent on March 3, 1857. 


XIII 
THE MORRILL TARIFF, AND WAR TAXATION 


It is a remarkable fact in the history of protection in the 
United States that the lowest tariff enacted by Congress 
during the nineteenth century was established not only 
with the acquiescence but at the urgent solicitation of 
manufacturers, particularly of those engaged in the woollen 
industry. From this fact the inference should not be 
drawn that the woollen manufacturers chose a reduction 
of the duties upon raw materials as a satisfactory method 
of protection. The situation previously existing was in- 
tolerable. It shut up their mills and drove them out of 
business or into bankruptcy. In the prevailing state of 
public opinion, — made up of active hostility to protection 
in the southern half of the country, and of indifference in 
the northern half, where the slavery question absorbed 
popular interest and left room for the consideration of no 
other business questions, — they were hopeless of obtain- 
ing even a hearing upon the merits of the tariff contro- 
versy. They therefore asked for and ultimately secured 
such a measure of protection as was afforded by cheaper 
raw material. 

Light is thrown upon the subject of their urgency in 
support of the reduced tariff by certain proceedings in 
Congress in 1858. Investigating committees were a pro- 
minent feature of the years just preceding the Civil War. 
At the first session of the Thirty-fifth Congress a committee 
was appointed to inquire as to the disposition made of a 
sum of $87,000, reported by a committee to examine the 
causes of the failure of the Middlesex Mills, of Lowell, 
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Massachusetts, to have been expended by that company 
in promoting the passage of the Tariff Act of 1857. The 
congressional committee encountered several contumacious 
witnesses, and failed to trace any large part of the funds 
beyond the person to whom they were intrusted by the 
Boston commission house which acted for the Middlesex 

Company. It was found that a small sum was paid to a 
certain member of Congress; but there is ground for an 
inference that the payment was regarded as legitimate, in 
the fact that no attempt was made by the Democratic 
House of Representatives, eager to fasten scandal upon the 
opposition, to censure the receiver of the money, who was 
a Republican. Another sum was found to have been given 
to the leading editor of a free trade paper ; and the commit- 
tee dealt out some sarcasms for the benefit of the offender. 
On the whole, the committee came to the unanimous con- 
clusion that the money was not employed in corrupting 
Congress, but that the most of it stuck to the fingers of 
the principal agent charged -with the distribution of it, 
and formed the major part of the capital of the business 
firm in New York City which that person had subse- 
quently entered.! 

The incident is not in itself important, but it furnishes 
indubitable proof that one leading corporation engaged in 
the woollen industry was so earnestly in favor of the pro- 
posed tariff that it was willing to pay an enormous sum to 
secure its passage. It cannot be supposed that the posi- 
tion of that company was exceptional, and it is well known 
that it was not. The whole affair illustrates the fact that 
protection, even of the same industry, is not a matter of 

_, fixed and unvarying rates of duty; and it suggests that 
2 there is a reasonable answer to the question, sometimes 
| propounded by free traders as a poser, why rates which 
not merely were deemed but were sufficient to afford 
ample protection when the “ Morrill” tariff — which we 


1 See Report no. 414. Thirty-fifth Congress, second session. 
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are next to consider — was passed, may have been inade- 
quate in subsequent times. 

The foregoing truism may be matched with another. 
A revenue tariff is not a tariff at twenty per cent., as Sec- 
retary Walker fancied it to be, but is one of varying rates, 
adjusted both to the articles to be taxed and to the times. 
If the rates fixed by the tariff of 1857 had been adopted 
in 1846 the measure would probably have been more suc- 
cessful than the Walker tariff actually was. The revenue 
would have been larger and the situation of manufacturers 
would have been more favorable. But when the tariff of 
1857 was adopted the era of prosperity which was induced 
chiefly by the California gold discovery had almost reached 
its term. Congress cannot be blamed for not being aware 
of the impending calamity, for many of the wisest finan- 
ciers of the time did not apprehend it before the crash 
eame. Nevertheless, the reduction of duties was a serious 
mistake. The new tariff caused a great loss of revenue, 
and in the brief period of hard times before the next 
revision manufacturers suffered with all the rest of the 
community. It may be stated as a general rule that a 
protective tariff is of little benefit to the country, to manu- 
facturers, or to wage-earners, in those periods when trade 
is expanding and when prices are steady at a high level 
or are advancing. Then there is so full a demand for all 
productions that foreign competition is not felt to be in- 
jurious. It is when prices are declining and when demand 
is slack that the home manufacturer needs security against 
the competition of foreign goods; and the men upon his 
pay-roll doubly need the employment which an influx’ of 
such goods would take from them. In these suggestions 
may be found an explanation of the comparative prosper- 
ity of manufacturers engaged in some important indus- 
tries, under the Walker tariff, and, under the slightly in- 
creased protection given by the act of 1857, their not 
greatly diminished prosperity in the years ensuing. 
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The financial crisis of 1857 changed all the conditions 
which made the later tariff policy successful. It has just 
been said that many wise men did not apprehend the 
revulsion. They were warned, but refused to heed the 
warning. It is easy to be wise after the event; it is now 
impossible not to see that the event was inevitable. Atten- 
tion has already been directed to the enormous increase of 
importations and to the lavish exportation of the specie 
and bullion derived from the California mines. The re- 
sult, as was shown soon after the crisis,! was a large 
increase of the foreign mercantile debt. A careful study 
of the movements of merchandise and bullion, making 
due allowance for freight and profits, led the writer to the 
conclusion that the foreign commercial debt of the United 
States, which was $166,000,000 in 1847, was $251,000,000 
in 1851; $3864,000,000 in 1855, and $393,500,000 in 
1857. While the country was thus buying abroad much 
more than it paid for, it was overinvesting at home. For 
example, the total railroad mileage of the United States 
at the end of 1846 was but 4930; at the end of 1856 it 
was 22,016. At that period the funds necessary to con- 
struct railways were drawn largely from the small accu- 
mulations of local tradesmen and farmers, or were obtained 
by loans of the credit of counties and towns. The mere 
spending of more than five hundred million dollars in 
these enterprises, stupendous for the times when they were 
accomplished, made business active throughout the coun- 
try. Moreover, the extensions of the railway system 
seemed to be justified. A great wave of immigrant pop- 
ulation beat upon the Atlantic coast, and the newly built 
railways, penetrating the West, were so many fiords by 
which the tide reached the interior, where it spread over 
the prairies as the salt tide overflows a marsh. But when 
the activities produced by the expenditure of money in 


1 Tn an article by Ezra C. Seaman, Hunt’s “ Merchants’ Magazine,” for 
December, 1857, p. 664. 
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constructing the railways had subsided, those which were 
derived from the operation of the railways through sparsely 
settled regions were not important enough fully to replace 
them. Men who had subscribed for stock beyond their 
means and had borrowed money to pay for it were forced 
to sell at a sacrifice. A heavy and long-continued decline 
in the price of railway shares resulted.. The depression 
in the stock market gave the first indication of the com- 
ing general financial trouble. 

It was but one of many symptoms of the disorder 
which it required a complete revulsion to cure. The 
abundance of ready money, tempting to universal extrava- 
gance, was the producing cause of the disorder. It led, as 
we have seen, to the exportation of much the greater part 
of the new stock of gold; and the credit system was 
reared upon a reserve of hard money quite inadequate to 
the task of sustaining it. The bank returns show how ill 
prepared the country was to meet an emergency. On the 
1st of January, 1856, the banks of the United States had 
deposits amounting in the aggregate to $212,705,662 ; 
circulating notes to the amount of $195,747,950; and 
only $59,719,956 in specie, a reserve of less than 14} per 
cent. The banks of New England, the last to suspend 
specie payments in the panic of 1857, had on the same 
date $6,796,314 in specie against deposits of $31,596,935, 
and circulation of $47,762,301. The specie reserve was 
* less than 9 per cent. of these two classes of immediate 
liabilities. 

With the above facts in view it is not difficult to un- 


derstand why the panic came: overimportation, to which , 


the people were tempted by low import duties, facili-/ 
tated by a sudden and great supply of gold, which is of all, 


substances the best for the purposes of a buyer, extrava-| 
gance in expenditure and recklessness in investment, | 


1 See ““The Commercial Crisis of 1857,’ by Amasa Walker, in Hunt’s 
“ Merchants’ Magazine” for November, 1857, p. 532. 
II 
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/resulting in a tremendous extension of credit, under a 
| system of insecure banking and unsecured paper money. 
| When all the excesses had weakened the commercial body 
so that it could endure no more, a slight lesion was suffi- 
cient to lay it prostrate. 
“The country continues prosperous,” said Hunt’s 
“‘ Merchants’ Magazine,” in its commercial chronicle, in 
the issue for September, 1857, “and none of the troubles 
which threatened us early in the season have thus far 
overtaken us. . . . The croakers, however, are as busy as 
ever.” The review in the next issue begins with the 
words: “The last month has witnessed one of the most 
disastrous financial revulsions which has (sic) visited the 
country for many years.” The failure of the Ohio Life 
Insurance and Trust Company, on August 21, precipitated 
the crisis. The company’s home was in Cincinnati, but 
its principal business was in New York. It had borrowed 
on call two or three million dollars which it had lent on 
various stocks and bonds. An attempt to contract their 
loans on the part of the banks involved a call upon the 
company to repay its loans, and the great shrinkage in the 
value of the collateral rendered it impossible to comply 
with the demand. The banks continued their policy of 
contraction, mercantile failures resulted, and finally there 
was a general suspension of specie payments throughout 
the country. ‘The crisis was an effort of nature to right 
itself. It was a painful process, but it revealed the true con- 
dition of the country, exposed weak points in the system, 
and eliminated evils the existence of which was not sus- 
pected so long as general confidence prevailed. One of the 
first effects of the panic was to put a sudden stop to the im- 
portation of foreign goods, and thus to cut off a large part 
of the government revenue. How disastrous it was to the 
Treasury may be seen upon an examination of the return 
of receipts from customs, by quarter years, for the two 
successive fiscal years : — 
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RECEIPTS FROM CUSTOMS DUTIES. 


Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 
5) 1857-58. 
Quarter ended September 30 $20,677,740 $18,573,729 
December. 31 14,243,415 6,237,724 
March ts 31 19,055,329 7,127,901 
chess 30 9,899,421 9,850,267 
ater en ats 11 $08,875.005 $41,780,621 


The value of imported goods fell from $348,428,342 in 
the former year to $263,338,654 in the latter, although 
one quarter of the year had elapsed before orders for 
goods from abroad, sent before the crisis, could be counter- 
manded. Recovery from the commercial disaster was 
fairly satisfactory both in extent and in point of time; 
but it was not sufficient to restore the Treasury to the 
sound condition of obtaining revenue enough to meet the 
ordinary expenses of government. Instead of applying 
the remedy which, in such circumstances, is the only wise 
one, an increase of taxation, Congress resorted to its 
usual method of dealing with a deficiency, — treasury notes 
andaloan. It made no provision of additional revenue 
to meet these obligations. The outstanding public debt 
on July 1, 1857, was $28,699,831.85. It increased every 
succeeding year until 1861, when the Civil War entailed 
upon the country expenses which made all preceding 
budgets seem insignificantly small. Congress authorized 
an issue of $20,000,000 treasury notes by act of Decem- 
ber, 1857; a loan of $20,000,000 by act of June 14, 
1858 ; and a loan of $21,000,000 by act of June 20, 
1860. Of this last loan only $7,022,000 could be sold. 
The public debt at the end of the fiscal year 1858 was 
$44,911,881; in 1859 it was $58,496,838; in 1860 it 
had reached $64,842,288. This increase does not repre- 
sent the whole deficiency, for the Treasury balance was 
decreased $14,000,000 during these three years. 

The political situation was exceedingly unfavorable for 


AA 
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a proper consideration, indeed, for any consideration at 
all, of a measure for tariff revision. The Democratic 
party had been successful at the election of 1856; and in 
the platform of that party for the first time had appeared 
a declaration in favor of “ progressive free trade through- 
out the world.”1 The President, Mr. Buchanan, to be 
sure, was a Pennsylvanian, and a protectionist at heart; 
but it will have been seen on preceding pages of this vol- 
ume that he had more than once subordinated his opin- 
ions to the demands of party exigency. The Democratic 
members of Congress, on the other hand, were almost to 
a man opposed to the protective policy. The Republican 
party, drawn together from both the Whig and the Demo- 
cratic parties, professed at that time but a single aim, 
opposition to the encroachments of slavery. Any attempt 
to commit the organization to a tariff policy would have 
tended to divide it. Accordingly the platform of the con- 
vention which nominated Frémont was silent upon the 
question. Nevertheless, upon several occasions efforts 
were made to introduce bills upon the subject of the tariff 
at both sessions of the Thirty-fifth Congress. The rules 
relating to the introduction of bills were far less liberal 
than they are now ; and in every case there was a prompt 
objection to the reception of the bill, and a refusal on the 
part of the House of Representatives to admit it. 
Notwithstanding the devotion of the Republican party 
to its one issue, influences were at work which ultimately 
constituted it as sturdy a champion of protection as the 
Whig party had ever been. Chief among these influences 
must be reckoned the part which Horace Greeley played 
in the polities of the time through the “ Tribune,” and 
mainly by means of the weekly edition. Mr. Greeley was 
an earnest disciple of Henry Clay, and during his long 
career as a journalist never faltered in his advocacy of the 
‘“‘ American system.” His great facility in the art of 


1 “ History of the Presidency,” p. 268. 
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putting things and his transparent sincerity gave him 
extraordinary power over his readers. It may be doubted 
if there has ever been an American editor who commanded 
the confidence of those whom he addressed more _thor- 
oughly than he did. As he urged the wisdom and the 
necessity of the protective policy with as much earnestness 
and almost as much persistency as he advocated the exclu- 
sion of slavery from Kansas and the passage of a home- 
stead law, it is no wonder that the farmers and all the 
plain people who had abandoned the Democratic party on 
the issue of slavery, and who were wont to watch eagerly 
for Mr. Greeley’s outgivings on the Kansas question, 
should have been won over gradually to the side of pro- 
tection. 

The preponderance of the Whig element in the Repub- 
lican party helped the cause, which was aided also by the 
natural tendency of men united for one great purpose to 
act together on minor issues. Before 1860 the Republi- 
cans were sufficiently consolidated to make it safe, and for 
a reason which will be mentioned presently, expedient, to 
insert in the national platform the following declaration : — 


That, while providing revenue for the support of the 
general government by duties upon imports, sound policy 
requires such an adjustment of these imposts as to encour- 
age the development of the industrial interests of the whole 
country ; and we commend that policy of national ex- 
changes which secures to the workingmen liberal wages, 
to agriculture remunerating prices, to mechanics and manu- 
facturers an adequate reward for their skill, labor, and 
enterprise, and to the nation commercial prosperity and 
independence. 


Mr. Blaine, in his ‘“‘ Twenty Years in Congress,” argues 
plausibly, even convincingly, that it was the attitude of 
the Republican party on the tariff question which effec- 
tuated the election of Mr. Lincoln. His line of reasoning 
is briefly this: that the popular excitement over the wrongs 
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of Kansas was no greater in 1860 than in 1856 ; indeed, 
that the commotion had partially subsided. Not only had 
a considerable part of the Democratic party joined the 
Republicans, but those who were left had become hope- 
lessly divided, insomuch that a policy toward slavery as 
favorable as that of Mr. Buchanan was no longer possible. 
Consequently there was no important shifting from the 
Democratic to the Republican party; and without such a 
transfer the result of the election of 1856 would be re- 
peated. But at this juncture, namely, in the canvass of 
1860, Mr. Curtin, the Republican candidate for governor 
of Pennsylvania, brought forward most prominently in all 
his campaign addresses, the importance of a protective 
tariff, and argued strongly that the policy would be 
adopted by the Republicans, and would certainly not be 
adopted by the Democrats. To this feature of the canvass 
Mr. Blaine attributes the success of the Republicans in 
Pennsylvania, and to that event he ascribes the election of 
Mr. Lincoln. It is certain that an electoral majority for 
Mr. Buchanan was universally conceded after the October 
election in Pennsylvania, four years previous; and that 
the triumph of Mr. Lincoln was admitted to be inevitable 
when Governor Curtin was elected in October, 1860. 
Meantime the Treasury returns were demanding a re- 
vision of the tariff in order to produce sufficient revenue, 
as earnestly as the advocates of protection were urging 
that the revision, when undertaken, should take into con- 
sideration the interests of manufactures. The President, 
in his first annual message, December 8, 1857, did not 
conceal the unsatisfactory state of the national finances ; 
but he thought that the tariff had “been in operation for 
so short a period of time and under circumstances so un- 
favorable to a just development of its results as a revenue 
measure that I should regard it as inexpedient, at least for 
the present, to undertake its revision.” A year later, 
December 6, 1858, he urged upon Congress the impolicy 
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of continuing to increase the national debt to meet ordi- 
nary expenses, and the wisdom of providing increased 
revenue. At the same time he suggested “ that the inci- 
dental protection thus afforded by a revenue tariff would, 
at the present moment, to some extent increase the confi- 
dence of the manufacturing interests and give a fresh 
impulse to our reviving business.” He proceeded to de- 
clare a decided preference for specific duties instead of ad 
valorem, both as “ the best if not the only means” of 
protecting the revenue against fraud, and as giving to the 
manufacturer “ the incidental advantages to which he is 
fairly entitled under a revenue tariff.” He characterized 
the ad valorem system as a sliding scale to the disadvan- 
tage of the manufacturer. In his third annual message 
the President merely referred to his former opinions which, 
he said, had undergone no change. When he sent to 
Congress his fourth and last annual message the “ Morrill” 
tariff had already passed the House of Representatives 
and awaited action by the Senate; but he argued again, 
and this time at considerable length, in favor of specific 
duties, which were proposed in the pending bill toa greater 
extent than ever before. 

The Thirty-sixth Congress began its first session in 
December, 1859. The situation was seemingly as unfa- 
vorable to the passage of a tariff measure restoring the 
system of protection as it had been at any time since the 
triumph of the anti-protectionists in 1846. The Senate 
consisted of sixty-six members, of whom thirty-eight were 
Democrats, twenty-six Republicans, and two ‘‘ Americans.” 
Among the Republicans were several who had come into 
the party from the Democratic, and who, though they 
might be tolerant of a protective policy, could not be 
expected to become ardent champions of it. On the 
other hand the Democrats, without an exception, were 
on the free trade side of the controversy. The House 
of Representatives, of 237 members, consisted of 113 
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Republicans, 93 administration Democrats, 8 anti-Le- 
compton Democrats, and 23 Southern Americans.! No 
party commanded a majority. The contest for the speak- 
ership lasted two months; it ended in the choice of a 
Republican, Mr. Pennington, of New Jersey. But the 
Republicans were far from being in a position to control 
the conduct of business in the House. 

Slight as seemed the prospect that Congress would pass 
a tariff act, the Committee of Ways and Means undertook 
the task of carrying such a measure through the House. 
The bill which it reported was identical in most of its pro- 
visions with one which Mr. Justin S. Morrill, of Vermont, 
a member of the committee, had vainly tried to get before 
the House during the previous Congress. It provided for 
a loan of ten million dollars to pay outstanding treasury 
notes and made a complete revision of the tariff. The legis- 
lative history of the bill is brief and not important. On 
March 12 Mr. Morrill endeavored to report the measure, 
but was met by an objection by a single member, which 
was sufficient to prevent the reception of the report. Mr. 
John Sherman, the chairman of the committee, repeated 
the attempt on the following day. Although a majority 
voted to suspend the rule and admit the report, the neces- 
sary two-thirds vote was not obtained. Thereupon a pro- 
position to amend the rule, so as to permit the committee 
to report, was brought in and the new rule was adopted, 
and on April 6 the bill was reported. The opponents 
omitted no opportunity to obstruct it. In order to reach 
it on the calendar of the Committee of the Whole it was 
necessary to lay aside fifteen other bills. The objectors 
compelled Mr. Sherman to move separately the postpone- 
ment of each one of the intervening bills. 

The debate began on April 18. The first speech made 
was one on the slavery question and contained no mention 
of the tariff. But Mr. Morrill, and after him other mem- 


1 The classification is that given in the Tribune Almanac for 1860. 
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bers, discussed the question actually before the Committee 
of the Whole. After a few days of general debate the 
bill was taken up by sections for amendment. But at no 
time during the few days the consideration of the measure 
continued was there anything said upon either side which 
throws light either upon the economic policy of protection 
or upon the situation which led to the revival of that policy. 
Indeed, the bill was regarded by its friends as little more 
than a recurrence to the system of specific duties and the 
tariff rates of 1846, and therefore not reasonably objec- 
tionable even to the advocates of an extremely low tariff. 
The assertion was made repeatedly that the effort had been 
to find the equivalent specific duty for the ad valorem 
rate of 1846, and to adopt that. The final votes were 
taken on May 10, 1860. Just before the committee rose 
to report the bill to the House, Mr. Barksdale, of Missis- 
sippi, moved an amendment the effect of which would be 
to reénact the tariff of 1846. At the request of Mr. Sher- 
man he withdrew it upon an understanding that it might 
be offered in the House, and that a yea and nay vote should 
be taken, which was not permissible in Committee of the 
Whole. After the bill had been reported to the House, 
Mr. Barksdale declined to renew his amendment and said 
that he preferred to have the vote taken on the bill as it 
was. A motion to lay the bill on the table was rejected, 
63 to 101, and the bill was then passed, yeas 105, nays 64. 
The vote was nearly on party lines. Three Republicans 
voted no ; three Democrats supported the bill, as well as four 
“anti-Lecompton’’ Democrats. Only ten of the twenty- 
three Southern Americans were recorded, of whom seven 
supported and three opposed the bill. The free States 
gave but fourteen votes against the bill, the slave States 
but eight in favor of it. Probably the large number of 
unrecorded votes, almost one third of the whole House, is 
to be accounted for by the unwillingness of many mem- 
bers to go against the majority of their party. 
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The bill having been sent to the Senate was referred to 
the Committee on Finance, which retained it without ac- 
tion more than a month. The chairman of the committee, 
Senator R. M. T. Hunter, of Virginia, reported it back on 
June 13, and moved that the consideration of it be post- 
poned until the next session. He supported his motion in 
a long speech, urging that the situation of the Treasury 
did not demand an increase of taxation. He did not deny 
—of course he could not deny —that the revenue had 
been and still was insufficient ; but he believed that in a 
short time importations would increase and restore the 
balance of receipts and expenditures. In any event he was 
opposed to the principles of the bill, the provisions of 
which he analyzed at considerable length. 

After a brief debate Mr. Hunter’s motion was adopted 
by a vote of 25 to 23. In the circumstances this was a 
very narrow vote. Mr. Bigler, of Pennsylvania, was the 
only Democrat who voted against postponement. Almost 
every Republican was recorded in the negative, or paired 
against the motion; and there were at least ten Demo- 
crats who neither voted nor paired. The fact was that 
the bill gained strength by lapse of time, for the Treasury 
deficit continued to grow. When the vote to postpone 
was adopted, the two Houses had agreed to adjourn finally 
on the 20th of the month. Subsequently the day of final 
adjournment was put off a week, and a motion to recon- 
sider the postponement was entered. The mover was a 
Democrat, Mr. Powell, of Kentucky. In the debate which 
ensued, the motion was advocated by one or two other 
Democrats on the ground that more revenue was needed 
and that it was advisable to pass the bill, objectionable as 
they deemed it, rather than to adjourn without providing 
additional taxation. Mr. Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, 
ranged himself on the same side, but gave a singular and 
characteristic reason for his action. He regarded the act 
of 1846 as “more democratic” than the act of 1857, 
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which extended the free list in the interest of manufac- 
turers. He wished, therefore, to get back to the rates of 
1846, and to repeal the act of 1857, the passage of which 
he thought had been procured by corruption. No other 
senator took this view of the matter; but when the 
motion to reconsider was put, it was carried by a vote of 
33 to 17. The session was too near its end to permit a 
consideration of the bill, and it went over to the second 
session. 

When Congress reassembled, in December, 1860, South 
Carolina had already adopted the ordinance of secession, 
and the senators from that State did not appear at any 
time during the session to take their seats. Before the 
tariff bill was taken up for discussion the senators from 
five other States — Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana — had withdrawn in consequence of 
similar action on the part of conventions of their respect- 
ive States. The loss of twelve Democratic senators vir- 
tually placed the control of affairs in the hands of the 
Republicans and rendered easy the passage of the mea- 
sure. But in the early part of the session the opponents 
of the bill were still able to obstruct it. On December 
11, they were able to carry a motion — 29 to 27 — to 
refer it to the Committee on Finance, which was a hostile 
committee, and which reported it back on the 20th with 
a recommendation that it be postponed until the 4th of 
March, in other words that it be not considered at all. 
There were some Democrats who did not favor suppress- 
ing the bill, and a motion was made and was successful, 
to refer it to a select committee of five senators. The 
committee consisted of three Democrats and two Republi- 
cans; but Mr. Bigler, of Pennsylvania, a protectionist, 
was one of the Democrats, and accordingly there was a 
majority in favor of the principle of the bill. 

It reappeared in the Senate on February 1. The 
select committee proposed numerous amendments, and the 
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debate which began a week later was devoted almost 
wholly to a consideration of these amendments and others 
offered by individual senators. Some passages in the 
debate are interesting, and, but for the fact that the 
Morrill tariff lasted but a short time, might be important. 
The bill proposed a virtual abolition of the warehousing 
system. Mr. Seward urged strongly the retention of the 
system and carried the Senate with him.! 

As usual the most earnest controversies were in regard 
to the duties on iron and wool. The Pennsylvania mem- 
bers obtained substantially all they desired. The position 
of members on the question of the wool duty was pecu- 
liar. After the amendment proposed by the select com- 
mittee had been disposed of, the first amendment offered 
was one regarding the wool duty. The law then in force 
levied a duty of 24 per cent. on all wool valued at 20 
cents or more a pound; all under that value was free of 
duty. The tariff bill of 1861 as it was passed by the 
House of Representatives laid a duty of 3 cents a pound 
on wool valued at 18 cents and less than 24 cents a 
pound, and of 9 cents on wool valued at more than 24 
cents. The select committee of the Senate made no 
change in this provision. The question came up several 
times in different forms in the Senate debate, but the 
discussion which possesses the most interest took place on 
the 19th of February, the day before the bill was passed. 
Mr. Bingham, of Michigan, — several propositions on the 
subject having been rejected, — offered an amendment 
laying a duty of 5 per cent. on wool valued at less than 
18 cents a pound. The amendment was supported by all 
the Southern members who were left in the Senate, and 
by the Northern Democrats. It was opposed by all save 
one or two of the protectionists, including senators from 
Vermont and Ohio, States particularly interested in wool 


1 The movement to abolish the warehousing system was successful a 
few months later. See section 5, Act of August 5, 1861, 
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growing. At one time the debate touched upon general 
principles in a peculiar way. Mr. Wilson, of Massachu- 
setts, pleaded with the Senate not to add this “ burden ” 
to manufacturers; whereupon Mr. Baker, of Oregon, re- 
marked that as “an old Whig” he used to argue “in 
the presence of a great many people to make them believe 
that the way to have things that they wanted to eat, to 
drink, and to wear, very cheap, was to put a high duty 
on them [Laughter]. Well, I reasonably believed that 
then, and I reasonably believe it now. . . . It would be 
very hard for me to go home and tell my people that 
Senator Wilson convinced me that, in the case of wool, 
the only thing we raise and care much about, the way to 
get the better price for it is to have no duty atall.... 
We cannot sell much of anything; but we do happen to 
raise a little wool, and very coarse wool at that; and for 
the sake of the appearance of the thing, at any rate, I 
think to levy a duty of 5 per cent. upon it will not be 
unreasonable.” } 

This may be classed among the humors of the tariff 
controversy. Senator Wilson’s sense of humor was not 
aroused by Mr. Baker’s speech. To him it was a serious 
matter. He did not respond in the same vein but opposed 
the amendment earnestly. Nevertheless it was carried, 
by a vote of 23 to 20, and the clause with the 5 per cent. 
duty on low priced wool remained in the bill and ulti- 
mately became law. 

The bill was passed on February 20, by a vote of 25 to 
14. Mr. Bigler, of Pennsylvania, was the only Democrat 
who voted for the bill; no Republican opposed it. On 
its being returned to the House of Representatives with 
one hundred and fifty-six amendments the whole matter 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole. Some mem- 
bers were disposed to obstruct the measure as much as 


1 “ Congressional Globe,” Thirty-sixth Congress, second session, part ii. 
p. 1026. 
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possible ; and, as the rules of the House permitted them 
to do, they insisted upon a separate consideration and a 
separate vote on each amendment. Ultimately every 
amendment save one was concurred in. A provision lay- 
ing a tax on coffee and tea was rejected. This case of 
non-concurrence was referred to a committee of confer- 
ence, which recommended that the Senate recede. The 
report was promptly agreed to by both Houses, and thus 
the Morrill tariff act laid no duty on tea or coffee. The 
President approved the bill on the 2d of March, and it 
took effect on April 1, 1861. 

During the same month Fort Sumter was attacked and 
surrendered, the President issued his first call for volun- 
teers, and the four years’ Civil War began. Congress was 
summoned in extraordinary session, and entered upon its 
herculean task of organizing the land and naval forces and 
of providing ways and means for carrying on the gigantic 
struggle. Among the measures passed at the session 
which began on July 4 was an act increasing duties. 
There was no question of protection. Revenue was re- 
quired. The act of August 5, 1861, was passed with 
little discussion in either branch of Congress. As it was 
originally reported in the House of Representatives it was 
a simple measure levying duties on tea and coffee, and in- 
creasing them on sugar, molasses, spices, salt, fruits, drugs, 
hemp, india-rubber, and other articles of which those enu- 
merated are typical. The bill was opposed, as were all 
the measures of the administration, by the Democrats of 
North and South; but the Republican majority was so 
great that it was easy to cut off discussion and overcome 
all resistance. In the Senate the situation was the same. 
The Committee on Finance brought in an amendment 
levying a direct tax of twenty millions and imposing an 
income tax. These additions to the revenue system were 
adopted almost as soon as they were proposed. To an 
objection made by one of the senators, Mr. Fessenden, of 
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Maine, replied that it was simply a question of obtaining 
means to prosecute the war, that nothing else would do at 
the time, and that Congress should not hesitate. A con- 
ference committee, which was constituted upon a pro 
forma rejection of the system by the House of Represent- 
atives, changed the form of the bill to a certain extent, 
and the report of the committee was accepted with hardly 
a word of debate. 

At the first regular session of the Thirty-seventh Con- 
gress, which began in December, 1861, two tariff acts 
were passed. The first increased still further the duties 
on tea, coffee, and sugar. So urgent was the need of 
more revenue than was yielded by the existing laws that 
this act was hurried through both Houses of Congress and 
was approved by the President on December 24, three 
weeks after the beginning of the session. The prompt- 
ness with which it was passed illustrates in a striking 
manner the readiness of Congress to adopt almost any 
suggestion of additional taxation upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee of Ways and Means, of which that 
masterful leader of men, Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsyl- 
vania, was chairman. Near the close of the same session 
the second tariff act was passed, “increasing temporarily 
the duties on imports.” The changes made were partly a 
substitution of new duties for those previously in force, 
and partly an addition to the old duties, but in both cases 
the result was decidedly heavier duties, save upon tea, 
coffee, and sugar which had already been taxed severely. 
Under the Morrill tariff all unrefined sugar bore a duty of 
three fourths of a cent a pound. The war duty was two 
and a half, three, and three and a half cents a pound, 
according to grade. Heavy additions were made to the 
duty on imported iron — except pig iron — upon cotton 
and woollen goods of all classes, and upon most other of 
the “ protected” manufactures. At the same time the 
free list was shortened heroically. Young’s ‘“ Customs- 
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Tariff Legislation ” 1 specifies 1492 articles and subdivi- 
sions of manufactures enumerated in one or more tariff 
acts passed between 1846 and 1870.2 Of this number 
182 were free under the Morrill tariff; the act of July 
14, 1862, left only 99 articles on the free list. 

In spite of the great augmentation of duties by the act 
of 1862, another tariff act and a still further advance of 
rates was necessary in 1864. The introduction of an all- 
embracing system of internal revenue involved such heavy 
taxation of domestic products that the existing tariff 
would have had in many cases the effect of a bounty on 
the importation of foreign goods. The new tariff was 
therefore merely a readjustment with the double purpose 
of obtaining more revenue, payable in gold, to meet the 
interest on the public debt, and of restoring to manufac- 
turers the protection which, without such a readjustment, 
the excise laws would have taken from them. The legis- 
lative history of the act of 1864 is almost unexampled 
for brevity. Although the session —the first of the 
Thirty-eighth Congress — began on December T, 1863, the 
tariff bill was not reported by the Committee of Ways 
and Means until May 27, 1864. The debate upon it began 
on June 2, and the bill was passed on June 4. The Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance reported it on June 14; the - 
bill was taken up for consideration on June 16; and it 
was passed on the 17th. It was approved on the 30th. 


i Government Printing Office, 1874. 

2 The number enumerated in any one general tariff act was of course 
much smaller; and the enumeration always included the free list. It has 
been asserted frequently inthe tariff discussions of the past that a duty was 
levied on more than two thousand classes of articles, — an assertion which 
conveyed a triple untruth ; since, first, no tariff act ever passed by Congress 
enumerated as many as fifteen hundred articles; secondly, because, of the 
articles enumerated, several hundred were usually specified for the purpose 
of declaring them to be free of duty; and, thirdly, because in no true 
sense are three different sizes of window-glass, or three skeins of cotton 
yarn of different fineness, so many distinct classes of merchandise, from the 
mere fact that different rates of duty are levied on them. 
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The objects of the measure were so well understood, the 
methods of accomplishing what was desired were so fully 
agreed upon, and the majority of the dominant party was 
so large, that the debates upon it were quite as uninterest- 
ing and almost as brief as a discussion of a private pen- 
sion bill. Opposition was made to the new tariff, but it 
was the formal opposition of men who had not the slight- 
est hope of preventing the passage of the bill. 

The act curtailed the free list still further and left 
exempt from duty scarcely anything except some of the 
crudest of raw materials used by manufacturers. A half 
cent a pound was added to the duty on each grade of un- 
refined sugar, and the duty on refined was fixed at five cents 
apound. Thirty-five cents a pound for unmanufactured to- 
bacco, two dollars and a half a gallon for brandy, eighteen 
cents a hundred pounds for salt in bulk, one hundred per 
cent. ad valorem for opium, and thirty-five cents a gallon 
for beer, are specimens of the duties levied. The protec- 
tionists, let us rather say the protected manufacturers, 
found their opportunity in the necessity of the govern- 
ment, and the bill is full of examples of their prowess. 
The new duties on wool and woollens illustrate the quality 
and the extent of their work. Upon wool the duty ranged 
from three cents a pound to ten cents; and upon manu- 
factures of wool the system of compound duties and high 
rates, introduced in the act of 1862, was greatly extended. 
For example, upon several important classes of goods the 
duty was twenty-four cents a pound and forty per cent. 
ad valorem. 

The fact seems to have been that whoever could devise 
or discover a new object of taxation, or who was coura- 
geous enough to advocate an increase of duty upon an 
article already taxed, was regarded as a public benefac- 
tor, and the suggestion was adopted forthwith. As for 
the manufacturers they had only to declare what rate of 
duty they deemed essential, and that rate was accorded to 
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them. Lest it should be thought that the adoption of 
such a policy was a complete surrender of Congress to the 
demands of manufacturers, we must bear constantly in 
mind the fact that manufacturers themselves were subject 
to a taxation so severe that they would really have been 
crushed unless they had been compensated by a substantial 
monopoly of the home market. They paid a license tax 
for the privilege of continuing in business; their raw ma- 
terial was subject to excise; so was their product; and an 
income tax came at the end to diminish their profits. It 
is little wonder that they asked to be relieved from the 
peril of losing the market for goods which paid such heavy 
tribute to the government. Nor is it strange that Con- 
gress admitted the justice of their claims and granted 
what they desired. 

The last act of the series of war tariffs was passed 
March 3, 1865. It was not a general revision of the 
tariff, but it introduced the system of compound duties 
upon cotton manufactures, adding an ad valorem duty to 
the specific duties already imposed. The rate of duty on 
the cheapest calicoes was fixed at six and a half cents a 
square yard and ten per cent. ad valorem. Additions 
were made to the already great impost upon brandy 
and other spirits, and the rate upon railroad iron was 
advanced to $22.40 per long ton. 

It is not merely difficult, it is impossible, to estimate 
even approximately the effect of the heavy duties imposed 
on foreign goods by these several acts. The foreign trade 
declined rapidly, but it would be presumptuous to assert 
that the tariff was answerable for much or for little of 
the decline. Such manufactures as were prosecuted dur- 
ing the Civil War were extremely profitable; but it does 
not appear to be certain that they were made profitable 
by high duties operating to exclude competing foreign 
goods. The high cost of living is of itself quite sufficient 
to account for the decrease in the importation of foreign 
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goods ; and causes existed, far more potent than the tariff, 
to make the cost of living high. The derangement of 
labor through the withdrawal of a great proportion of the 
men for military service; the excessive prices occasioned 
by the fluctuation in the value of the depreciated cur- 
rency ; and the operation of an excise system which prob- 
ably has no parallel in history either for thoroughness 
or for severity ; any one of these causes had vastly more 
influence in discouraging the expenditure of money for 
articles not indispensable than could have been exerted by 
the duty upon foreign merchandise. The same causes 
must be assigned as the most important elements of the 
protection enjoyed by manufacturers; but to them is to 
be added one other element. The government itself be- 
came the best customer of the manufacturer, — a customer 
who could be forced to pay the highest market price for 
everything it needed, a customer who rarely haggled over 
prices, a customer who bought for the most wasteful of all 
consumers, an army. The government took the millions 
of the people’s money in taxes, borrowed other millions, 
and spent the whole in clothing, boots, hats, firearms, — 
in hundreds of classes of articles required to provide for a 
vast army in the field. It bought domestic goods only, if 
such were to be had, and thus it became better than a full 
substitute for that “home market” for which protection- 
ists had petitioned so long. 

The condition of affairs, in short, was such that all the 
direct effects of the tariff upon trade and manufactures 
were completely masked. The high duties were an inner 
and a useless barrier against importation, a second line of 
defence for the “‘ protected” manufacturer, which he did 
not need so long as the outer breastworks were insur- 
mountable. Nevertheless the actual situation is worthy of 
amoment’s study. After the revulsion in 1857 there was 
a sudden decrease of importations, in a single year, from 


a value of $348,428,842 to $263,338,654, then a steady 
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increase until 1860, when a new maximum was reached, 
namely, $353,616,119. The following table exhibits the 
facts most interesting for present purposes, of the import 
trade during the years from 1860 to 1866, one year after 
the war closed. It shows the absolute decline of the trade, 
the gradual but almost complete extinction of the free list, 
and the great average addition to the rates of duty : — 


Imports. Av. rate 

ee ad valorem 

Year. Free. Dutiable. Duty collected. of dutiable. 
1860.... $73,741,479  $279,874,640 $52,692,421 19.67 
1861.... 71,180,351 218,180,191 39,038,269 18.84 
1862.... 52,721,658 136,635,024 46,509,215 36.20 
1863.... 35,241,924 208,093,891 63,729,203 32.62 
1864.... 41,126,832 275,320,951 96,465,957 36.69 
1865.... 44,519,516 194,226,064 80,635,170 47.56 
1866.... 59,028,506 375,783,540 177,056,523 48,35 


A large part of the financial history of the war period 
and not a little of the social history is exemplified in this 
table. For, in addition to the matters already mentioned, 
we can detect in the figures for the earlier years the story 
of enforced economy practised by the people generally; a 
little later we perceive the beginnings of the extravagance 
and recklessness induced by an excessive issue of paper 
money; and immediately upon the close of the war we 
find the importations exceeding by eighty million dollars 
the largest previous aggregate for a year, and that, too, 
when the South had well-nigh ceased, for the time, to be 
a consumer of foreign merchandise. 

The account of domestic exports during the same pe- 
riod, and during the years that followed, is instructive in 
a negative way only. Neither during the prevalence of 
the protectionist policy, nor under the low tariffs of 1846 
and 1857, were American manufactured goods exported 
largely. The only important exception to the statement 
is coarse cotton fabrics, in which a good trade had been 
established before the Walker tariff was passed, and the 
trade became large and profitable during the era of low 
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tariffs. The fact was, and has usually been, at all times, 
that the population of the country itself, and the needs of 
that population, grew at a much faster rate than the capa- 
city of mills and factories to supply them. Consequently, 
at rare intervals only, and for short spaces of time, was 
there a surplus of articles of home manufacture for which 
it was profitable to seek a foreign market. If it be urged 
that the protectionist policy hampered the growth of manu- 
factures, and made the cost of manufactured goods so high 
that they could not be exported in competition with for- 
eign products, it may be replied, first, that theoretically 
the great profits supposed to be given to protected manu- 
factures by the “ tariff wall” should have attracted cap- 
ital in large amounts to industries that were open to all, 
and thus have produced a surplus; and, secondly, that 
there was no greater growth of manufactured exports 
under the low tariffs than under the high, — in fact, 
scarcely any growth at all, save in the one case already 
mentioned, that of cotton goods. 

Moreover, during the whole period of American his- 
tory for which trustworthy statistics of the export trade 
are available, it is impossible to trace any connection be- 
tween the nature of the tariff policy prevalent at any given 
time and export trade movements. That is to say, bear- 
ing in mind that the chief articles of exportation from 
this country have been cotton and foodstuffs, increases 
and decreases in the volume of the trade may in all cases 
be fully accounted for by such circumstances as good or 
bad crops in this country and in Europe, in the case of 
food; and by the English demand for cotton and the 
American supply, in the case of that staple. It is there- 
fore not only not riecessary but also not candid to ascribe 
to high or to low tariffs fluctuations in the volume of 
exports of classes of merchandise which foreigners buy in 
this country, not from choice but from necessity. 

The quick decline in the amount of exports which 
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ensued upon the beginning of the war was a result solely 
of the absolute cessation of the cotton trade. The follow- 
ing table shows the value of the total export trade for 
the seven years 1860-66 inclusive, and the value of the 
raw cotton exported in the same years : — 


Total 
merchandise Exports Total, 

Year. exports. of cotton. less cotton. 
1860.... $333,576,057 $191,806,555 $141,769,502 
1861.... 219,553,833 34,051,483 185,502,350 
1862.... 190,670,501 1,180,113 189,490,388 
1863.... 203,964,447 6,652,405 197,312,042 
1864.... 158,837,988 9,895,854 148,942,134 
1865.... 166,029,303 6,836,400 159,192,903 
1866.... 848,859,522 281,385,223 67,474,299 1 


The fact that the exportation of domestic products, ex- 
cept cotton, was greater during every year of the war than 
it was in 1860 is wholly without significance, unless it 
may be regarded as useful in disproof of the theory that 
a nation which discourages importation by means of high 
duties is unable to find foreign markets for its own pro- 
ducts. The same deduction may be made from the tariff 
and commercial history of the years following the restora- 
tion of peace when, under an exceedingly high tariff, a 
further great expansion of the export trade took place. 

One of the resolutions of the Democratic party, adopted 
at its national convention in 1856, contained the follow- 
ing sentence: “The time has come for the people of the 
United States to declare themselves in favor of free seas 
and progressive free trade throughout the world, and by 
solemn manifestations to place their moral influence at 
the side of their successful example.” The administration 
of President Pierce, which was warmly commended in 
another resolution of the same platform, had negotiated 


1 The statement of a decline in a single year of nearly a hundred 
millions, and of nearly sixty per cent., is suggestive of an error in print- 
ing. It is, nevertheless, correct. There was a great decrease in that 
year in the exports of nearly all staple goods except cotton. 
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with the government of Great Britain a treaty of reci- 
procity for the admission of certain products of the Brit- 
ish North American colonies and of the United States 
from either country into the other, free of duty. The 
treaty was made on June 5, 1854, ratified on September 
11, and proclaimed by the President — the necessary act 
of Congress having been passed —on March 16, 1855. 
It abolished duties as between the United States and the 
Provinces upon the following named articles : — 


Grain, flour, and breadstuffs of all kinds; animals of 
all kinds; fresh, smoked, and salted meats; cotton-wool ; 
seeds and vegetables ; undried fruits; dried fruits; fish of 
all kinds ; products of fish and all other creatures living in 
the water; poultry ; eggs; hides, furs, skins or tails un- 
dressed ; stone or marble in its crude or unwrought state ; 
slate ; butter, cheese, tallow ; lard ; horns ; manures ; ores 
of metals of all kinds ; coal; pitch, tar, turpentine ; ashes ; 
timber and lumber of all kinds, round, hewed and sawed, 
unmanufactured in whole or in part; firewood, plants, 
shrubs, and trees ; pelts; wool ; fish-oil; rice ; broom-corn 
and bark ; gypsum, ground or unground ; hewn or wrought 
or unwrought burr or grindstones ; dyestuffs ; flax, hemp, 
and tow unmanufactured ; unmanufactured tobacco ; rags. 


An examination of this list will show that in the matter 
of gaining a market the advantage was overwhelmingly in 
favor of the Provinces. The articles named are almost 
without exception those of which Canada — using that 
term to include New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
Edward Island —already produced a surplus. Cotton, 
rice, pitch, tar and turpentine, and tobacco, are the excep- 
tions ; and in the inclusion of them we see the influence of 
the South, which dominated the dominant party in this 
country. Not a single article advanced a step by manu- 
facture, for which Canada offered a market, was placed 
upon the list. It is true, and it must in fairness be can- 
didly admitted, that the treaty allowed American fisher- 
men free access to the Canadian in-shore fisheries, and 
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this was a valuable privilege, particularly to New Eng- 
land. It was a privilege of which the fishermen made 
light; for they have always declared that they asked no- 
thing more than security in the international right to fish 
at a distance of one marine league from the shore. Great 
Britain limited the right by insisting that the line of ex- 
clusion was not to follow the indentations of the shore, but 
was to be drawn from headland to headland across the 
mouths of bays however wide. It may be that the fisher- 
men would have been satisfied with such rights as were 
theirs by the law of nations as interpreted by American 
Secretaries of State; yet it is to be conceded that when- 
ever the greater privileges were theirs they have taken full 
advantage of them. ; 

There is no doubt that when the treaty of 1854 was 
accepted, protectionism in the United States was almost 
extinct, as a political force, and there was a well-nigh 
universal expectation that the arrangement for reciprocal 
trade with Canada was to be a first step toward free trade, 
— that the tariff barrier along the northern line of the 
country was speedily to be broken down. The operation 
of the treaty was such as ought to have been foreseen by 
every one who knows human nature. The Canadian gov- 
ernments compensated themselves for the loss of revenue 
through the admission of raw materials free of duty by 
increasing the duty on manufactures. The total annual 
value of American goods exported to Canada was smaller, 
by three and a half million dollars, in 1862 than in 1854, 
showing that the treaty did not enlarge the market for 
such goods; but whereas the value of manufactured goods 
exported in 1856 was eight million dollars, it was but one 
and a half million in 1863.1 

Besides increasing duties on goods not covered by the 
treaty, Canadian governments took measures to divert 
trade into channels more useful to themselves than those 


1 See House Report no, 39, Thirty-eighth Congress, first session. 
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through United States ports. The result was a great 
reduction of the reéxport trade of this country. And the 
final effect of the treaty was that the merest fraction of 
imports from Canada to the United States was subject to 
duty ; that the importations increased largely ; that expor- 
tation did not increase; and that a large part of the goods 
exported were subject to duty in Canada. These facts are 
not mentioned as, in any sense, the basis of an indictment 
against Canada. The measures advised by Canadian states- 
men and adopted by Canadian parliaments were such as, 
in similar circumstances, would have been adopted by an 
American Congress, unless it were so anxious to promote 
free trade throughout the world as to be willing to sacri- 
fice national self-interest in order to exhibit a “ solemn 
manifestation ” of its purpose. Nevertheless, it could not 
be expected that when the protectionist fervor reappeared 
in American politics, and when the one-sidedness of the 
arrangement was so apparent, those who had not declared 
in favor of progressive free trade throughout the world 
should be satisfied with the operation of the treaty. 

The history of the movement for an abrogation of the 
treaty is interesting. Originally, that movement took the 
form of an effort to substitute a more equitable agreement 
for that of 1854, — one that should include manufactured 
goods to a certain extent in the list of articles exempt 
from duty. Such were the spirit and the recommendation 
of a report made by the Committee on Commerce of the 
Thirty-seventh Congress,! and the committee of the Thirty- 
eighth Congress repeated the recommendation.? It should 
be remarked that the Republicans were in absolute control 
of affairs when these reports were made. Upon the point 
that the operation of the treaty was thoroughly unsatis- 
factory there was little disagreement. Certain interests 
that would be unfavorably affected by its abrogation raised 
a feeble voice in support of it. For example, Canadian 


1 Report no, 22, second session. 2 Report no. 39, first session. 
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legislation tended to build up the traffic of the Grand Trunk 
Railway, and this served to create a public sentiment in 
one part of Maine in favor of the treaty. On the other 
hand, the transportation interests of New York were en- 
listed strongly against it. 

The Committee on Commerce of the House of Repre- 
sentatives having reported, in April, 1864, a resolution 
directing the President to give notice of the abrogation of 
the treaty unless a better arrangement could be made with 
Great Britain,! Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, offered a substi- 
tute directing an unconditional notice of abrogation to be 
given. The advocates of an attempt to negotiate a better 
treaty were strong enough to carry a motion to postpone 
the matter until the December session. But when the 
second session of the Thirty-eighth Congress began, public 
opinion and the sentiment of the members had changed 
radically. All through the North a feeling of resentment 
had been growing steadily on account of the apparently 
strong sympathy of the Canadians for the Confederate 
cause, and in the end it seemed to become the chief reason 
for abrogating the treaty. The Morrill substitute provid- 
ing for an unconditional notice to Great Britain was 
adopted, and the resolution was passed by a vote of 85 to 
57. In the Senate another substitution was made. The 
form of the resolution was more correct than that of the 
House, but the language was even more curt and uncom- 
promising. The Senate passed the resolution by a vote 
of 83 to 8. The House accepted the amendment, the no- 
tice was given on the earliest day that was permissible 
under the terms of the treaty, and reciprocity with Canada 
came to an end on March 17, 1866. 


1 The treaty was, by its own terms, to remain in force for ten years. At 
any time after the expiration of ten years either party might give one 
year’s notice of a desire to terminate it. 


XIV 
PROTECTION ASSAILED AND MAINTAINED 


It is not easy to draw a recognizable picture of the con- 
dition of the United States at the close of the Civil War, 
since the most faithful and unimaginative tracing in bare 
outline will seem, even to those whose memories go freshly 
back to those times, a distorted and exaggerated sketch. 
Yet in order to understand and explain the political, 
social, and economical acts and occurrences which consti- 
tuted or accompanied the reconstruction of the Union, it 
is essential that we study the situation and endeavor to 
realize the state of chaos that resulted from four years of 
war. 

The people of the North and the people of the South 
had become bitter foes, — not individual against individ- 
ual, but individual against community, and community 
against community. ‘There was in the North little of the 
magnanimity which would spare a conquered enemy the 
humiliation of defeat; in the South none of the craving 
for mercy that might have softened the hearts of the vic- 
tors. A stern resolution to exact conditions from those 
who had, as they maintained, caused the war, or had con- 
ducted it, or had participated in it on the losing side, was 
almost universal in one half of the Union. In the other 
half that resolution met an equally stern and uncompro- 
mising pride, governed by which the people would make 
no concessions, would maintain that the rights hazarded 
in war were not lost, but were to be resumed at the plea- 
sure of those who were forced against their will to remain 
in the Union, and would suffer, with dignity, under protest, 
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such punishment and such deprivation as their foes were 
able to inflict upon them. They would never acknowledge 
the rightfulness of their overthrow nor the justice of the 
measures devised with a view to prevent a repetition of 
their enterprise. 

Such a temper as that on the part of communities that 
had been recently in arms against each other requires no 
explanation. Remembering of what blood were the con- 
tending factions we can see that it must have been so. 
Substitute an equal number of Northerners for the proud- 
spirited men of the South, and transfer those Southerners 
to the North, and the political history of the years from 
1865 to 1870 would have repeated itself. But the preva- 
lence of such a temper on the one side and the other made 
the restoration of tolerable political relations between the 
two parts of the country infinitely difficult ; it made the 
task of actual reconciliation impossible. Nevertheless the 
reconstitution of the Union was obviously the first and 
greatest duty to be undertaken, — so great a duty that by 
its magnitude it dwarfed all others, and left for them, 
important as they were, but a fraction of the time and 
thought of our public men. It was inevitable, in such 
circumstances, that mistakes should be made most serious 
in their character and most injurious in their consequences. 
Moreover it was natural that the most striking errors 
should occur in reference to those matters which received 
the least attention from Congress. Leaving the many 
and great political errors wholly untouched, let us consider 
the financial condition of the people and the fiscal position 
of the government, and study the measures taken to 
ameliorate them. 

The material condition of the United States at the close 
of the war was deplorable. The South had stripped itself 
of everything. For two years at least practically the 
whole population had ceased production. Most of the 
able-bodied men were in the army. Some food crops 
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were raised to support the men under arms and the people 
who were left at home, but otherwise the fields were un- 
tilled. Indeed, much of the territory was untillable by 
the owners, even if they had been at home, since it was 
occupied by hostile troops. In those parts of the Southern 
country which were free from invasion there was scarcely 
an attempt to raise the cotton and tobacco upon which the 
slave States had relied for generations to furnish them 
the means to purchase those articles which their little- 
diversified industry did not supply. Meantime, a blockade 
by sea and a doubly-guarded military line on the northern 
frontier cut them off completely from communication with 
the markets where such things were to be procured, and 
compelled the people in numerous cases to resort to the 
most grotesque substitutes for articles of common neces- 
sity. This condition was a most serious consequence of 
the neglect — in view of the labor system of the South, 
we may say the inability — of the Southern people to take 
advantage of the protective system. Almost the only 
thing that was abundant was money, and that — so abun- 
dant as to be almost worthless in the later stages of the 
war — lost the last vestige of nominal value when the 
Confederate government ceased to exist. Throughout the 
South the situation was one of abject poverty — a lack of 
needful commodities and of means to replace those which 
had been consumed or worn out. 

It was the common belief of the men of that time that 
the condition of the North afforded a striking, an almost 
complete, contrast to that of the South. Appearances 
seemed to justify the belief. Trade was active ; all avail- 
able labor was employed at high nominal wages; indus- 
trial establishments were in operation, if not at the highest 
speed of which they were capable, as fully as the supply 
of raw material would permit. Furthermore there was 
little or no pauperism, or any lack of the necessities or the 
luxuries of life. Judging by these things alone it might 
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have been said that the North had come out of the conflict 
more wealthy and prosperous than it was when the first 
shot was fired at Fort Sumter. Nevertheless all these 
were surface indications and highly deceptive. As in the 
South, an immense number of people had been withdrawn 
from the great body of producers and had become con- 
tributors to waste, units in that which is the most prodigal 
of all consumers, an army, which is also the creator of no 
wealth. The government made trade good, by becoming 
an eager competitor for all that the diminished industrial 
corps could produce, and—by means of prodigiously 
augmented pay-rolls, military and civil — furnishing the 
means of support to those who no longer devoted their 
labor to enterprises productive of actual wealth. The gov- 
ernment itself obtained means by enormously increased 
taxation and by borrowing. It exacted from those who 
were still engaged in industrial or commercial enterprises 
a great proportion of their earnings. It piled up a vast 
sum of indebtedness, a considerable portion of it a forced 
loan in the form of irredeemable currency, which aggra- 
vated the evil by masking it. A few years later the real 
condition of the country became apparent when a financial 
convulsion took place. It was the fashion, after the panic 
of 1873, either to maintain that the calamity was without 
a rational cause, or to ascribe it to events and conditions 
subsequent to the war. A truer and more philosophical 
view of it is that it was a direct, though long postponed, 
consequence of the waste and impoverishment of the war 
period itself. That it had, at any rate, a true cause is 
proved by the fact that six long years of recuperation were 
necessary before the nation had repaired its losses and 
resumed its interrupted prosperity. 

We have seen that during the war era the policy of 
Congress was to tax everything, and to tax it up to the 
highest point that could be endured. Both in the depart- 
ment of customs duties and in that of internal revenue the 
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rates were fixed with little attempt at a scientific adjust- 
ment of each to the others. A bungling effort was made 
to compensate for heavy excise taxes by levying heavier 
impost on foreign articles of the same class, in order not 
to offer a bounty to alien competitors for the American 
market. In many cases the tariff rates were grotesquely 
disproportionate to the internal duties, now vastly too 
high, and again much too low, to offset the taxes imposed 
on the domestic product and on its producer. In the 
bustle and hurry of the war, and in the frantic reaching 
out after new ways of obtaining funds to prosecute it, such 
errors were natural and excusable. But when the war 
had ceased, and when the revenue yielded by the all- 
embracing system of taxation was more than sufficient to 
meet current expenditures, it became the clear duty of 
Congress to revise the whole taxing system. There was 
an opportunity to establish a broad, comprehensive, and 
far-seeing policy ; but the American governmental system 
did not allow that to be done. In such circumstances, in 
a government conducted by a wise, responsible ministry, it 
would have been determined first of all whether it was 
expedient to begin at once the extinguishment of the 
public debt, at what rate it should be paid, and over how 
long a period the process should be spread; or whether 
the people should be relieved of all save the most necessary 
burdens until the waste of war should be repaired. That 
first question settled, the expenditures of government 
would have been adjusted to the needs of an economical 
administration, and the tax laws framed so as to yield no 
more than the revenue found to be necessary, and at the 
same time so as to equalize burdens and to lay them where 
they could best be borne. In short, the whole scheme 
would have been made self-consistent, and laid before the 
legislature to be accepted or rejected as an entirety. 
Nothing of this sort was done by or for Congress. The 
fundamental question, the determination of a policy with 
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respect to the payment of the public debt, was much dis- 
cussed, but no effective resolution was taken upon it. The 
policy that was followed was merely the haphazard result 
of equally haphazard action, on no consistent plan, with 
reference either to revenue or to expenditure. There was 
no leader to devise a comprehensive policy who was also 
strong enough to carry it through Congress. 

To descend to particulars, the debt of the United States 
on the Ist of August, 1865, amounted to $2,756,431,471. 
The obligations were heterogeneous in character, proclaim- 
ing by their very variety the lack of system in congressional 
legislation and the frequent changes in the personnel of 
Treasury administration. There were five-twenty bonds at 
six per cent., ten-forty bonds at five per cent., currency 
bonds at seven and three tenths per cent., one- and two- 
year notes, compound interest notes, plain legal tender 
notes, and fractional currency. To meet the interest on 
these obligations and to support the army in the field 
Congress availed itself of almost every known means of 
taxation and exhausted the ingenuity of its own statesmen 
in devising new ways of exacting tribute. No one escaped ; 
for duty was laid on occupations, on incomes, on personal 
possessions ; on articles of merchandise, on the manufac- 
ture of them, on the sale of them, on the transportation of 
them from place to place. Some goods were taxed but 
once; many others had paid duty half a dozen times 
before they reached the consumer, who, happily, was not 
obliged to suffer taxation upon the consumption of them. 
The usually accepted estimate of the gross value of the 
annual production of the country at that time is ten 
thousand million dollars. It follows that the national 
debt at the close of the war was more than one fourth of 
the total earnings of the people for a year. The yield 
of customs duties during the year ended June 30, 1866, 
was $179,046,652; of internal revenue $3809,226,818, 
the sum of which is close upon five per cent. of the gross 
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annual earnings of the whole population, and an average 
of fully fourteen dollars taxation upon every man, woman, 
and child, North and South. 

So large a revenue ceased to be necessary at the close 
of the war. Indeed, Congress did not wait for the end of 
the conflict to initiate measures for a revision of the tax 
system. By the act of March 3, 1865, it authorized the 
appointment of three commissioners to consider the whole 
subject, and to propose laws unifying the scheme. Under 
this law Messrs. David A. Wells, Stephen Colwell, and 
S. S. Hayes were designated; they entered upon their 
duties in June, and their general report is dated Janu- 
ary 29, 1866.1 By a subsequent act a single commis- 
sioner of the revenue was provided for, and Mr. Wells 
served in that capacity until the office was abolished. 

Although there was no real change in the financial sit- 
uation subsequent to that which took place when the 
armies were withdrawn from the field, the public temper 
with respect to fiscal legislation was quite different at 
the end of 1865, when the Thirty-ninth Congress met for 
the first time, from that which prevailed a few months 
before. Already the debt had begun to melt away before 
the great stream of war revenue. The people were 
greatly encouraged by the continued activity of trade, 
and the prosperous feeling was intensified by the renewal 
of the supplies of cotton and other raw material of which 
there had been a prolonged scarcity. The popular senti- 
ment was evidently in favor of a large reduction of the 
internal taxes which pressed hardly upon all classes, and 
of a return to the old practice of relying chiefly upon the 
duty onimports. There was a plausible reason for such a 
policy in the fact that the interest obligations of the gov- 
ernment were payable in coin, and amounted to a large 
sum, and that the duties were collected in hard cash. It 
seemed natural, therefore, to leave the tariff unchanged 

1 Executive Document no. 34, Thirty-ninth Congress, first session. 
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save for a readjustment of the schedules, and to cut down 
the excise to a point where it would cover no more than 
the ordinary expenses of government. The Committee of 
Ways and Means accordingly, following largely the recom- 
mendations of the revenue commission, reported two bills, 
one of which made a large reduction of internal revenue, 
and the other revised, and in many respects considerably 
increased the tariff on imported goods. The first of these 
bills was passed and became a law by the approval of 
President Johnson on July 18, 1866. With its provisions 
it is not necessary for us to deal further than to say that 
under its operation the internal revenue receipts fell off 
forty-three millions in the year 1866-67, and seventy-five 
millions more in 1867-68. 

The tariff bill was not reported by Mr. Morrill, of Ver- 
mont, chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
until June 25. The discussion of it began three days 
later. Mr. Morrill opened the debate with an exposition 
of the reasons for revising the tariff. The only general 
reason he gave was that the heavy internal taxes which 
were necessary could not be paid unless trade and manu- 
factures were prosperous; and that-in order to afford 
them an opportunity to exist at all the tariff duties must 
be adjusted so as to relieve them from the pressure of 
foreign competition. Of special reasons he gave many, 
“one of the most cogent” of which was “ the insufficient 
rates now levied on foreign wools.” Mr. Morrill evidently 
believed that they were insufficient, notwithstanding his 
remark, in which a querulous note may be detected, that 
“the evils endured by wool growers somehow never disap- 
pear, let the laws take what shape they may.”! Mr. 
Morrill proceeded to give an account of the way in which 
the rates fixed by the bill for wool and woollens had been 
arrived at; and inasmuch as the tariff measure which was 


1 “Congressional Globe,” Thirty-ninth Congress, first session, part iy. 
p. 3466, 
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passed by this Congress had reference to wool and wool- 
lens only, since, moreover, the passage of the act of 1867 
marked an important era in the whole tariff discussion, it 
will be well to quote in full his words on this point, and to 
follow them with another account from an authority of 
equal weight. Having set forth the manner in which 
importers were able to get wool through the custom houses 
at rates of duty much below those contemplated by the 
tariff laws, he said : — 


Last fall and winter the wool growers, through their 
various agricultural societies and other State and national 
organizations, got together for the first time and discussed 
the subject of wool growing in its relation to rival foreign 
interests. The wool manufacturers also met with them in 
joint convention. After months of patient toil and critical 
examination they presented to us in April last the fruits 
of their joint labor so far as it relates to the duties upon 
wool. ‘The proposition as it relates to woollens came 
along considerably later. A mutual agreement was arrived 
at, and upon a basis fair and equitable, of parties that had 
never agreed before. I think their work does honor to 
those who conceived and have so far successfully matured 
these several propositions.1 


Mr. Morrill proceeded to state that the duties upon 
wool were much increased in the bill under consideration, 
and that the provisions of the bill, in its classification of 
wool, afforded ample security against evasion of duty ; 
that the duties upon woollens were so adjusted as to cover 
the duties which manufacturers must pay upon wool and 
dyestuffs, and to give them an additional protection of 
twenty-five per cent.; and that after these changes in the 
law the position of manufacturers would be no better than 
it was under existing circumstances. 

Let us now read the confirmatory words of Mr. John L. 
Hayes, the first secretary of the National Association of 


1 “Congressional Globe,” Thirty-ninth Congress, first session, part iv. 
p. 3466. 
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Wool Manufacturers. That association was formed in 
1864. ‘In November, 1865, Mr. Colwell, of the revenue 
commission, asked for information relative to the position 
and necessities of the woollen interest, and suggested con- 
sultation and cooperation with the representatives of the 
wool growers. This led to a joint convention in Syracuse, 
in December. The manufacturers seem to have gone into 
the conference with an idea that the wool growers would 
not ask an increase of the tariff on wool. They were 
quickly undeceived. “Early in the conference it was 
demonstrated to your committee that their assent to the 
imposition of increased duties on wool would be an indis- 
pensable condition of any arrangement with the wool grow- 
ers.” They proposed a “ moderate” increase of twenty- 
five per cent., which was “ peremptorily declined.” The 
wool growers submitted a counter-proposition that all for- 
eign wools competing with American should pay a specific 
duty of not less than ten cents a pound and a further ad 
valorem duty of ten per cent., making an actual minimum 
duty of nearly twelve cents. ‘To this,” writes Mr. 
Hayes, “your committee replied that no such proposition 
could be considered for a moment, except upon the basis 
that a corresponding specific duty should be given at the 
same time to the manufacturer; and that the responsi- 
bility of this great increase of duty upon manufactured 
goods must be borne by the wool growers for whose bene- 
fit this increase would be required.” 
Ultimately an agreement was reached. The wool grow- 
ers moderated their demands slightly ; the manufacturers 
asked for a rate of duty that cannot be regarded as in 
itself excessive. It was rendered so in appearance by 
their insisting —as they properly did — that whatever 
duty was granted to wool should be fully compensated to 
them before the duty upon their woven goods should be 


1 Second Annual Report of the Association, 1866, from which, and the 
third report, 1867, much of the following account is drawn. 
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reckoned as any part of the protection given to them. 
Mr. Hayes felicitated the association upon having “ ob- 
tained from the wool growers of the country the recogni- 
tion of a principle which should render the manufacturer 
at all times independent of the duties on wool; which 
should place him practically in the same position as if he 
had his wool free of duty; and which should finally dis- 
pose of all questions between the two interests, and estab- 
lish a truly American policy in a national legislation 
respecting the woollen interest as a whole.” 

It is easy to find objections to all this, — to criticise it 
as an alliance of two bodies of men each seeking their 
own selfish ends, and agreeing upon a division of the 
spoil which they expected Congress to give them permis- 
sion to take from the people. Those who find no merit 
in the protective system, who discover in it nothing but 
public robbery, will see in the alliance only a partnership 
of freebooters. But the men who made the agreement 
were honorable and high-minded, as were those others, in 
Congress and out of it, who promoted the measure. Nor 
had they any idea that they were doing wrong. In the 
debates in Congress the action of the two bodies was 
frequently declared to be praiseworthy.! It was univer- 
sally conceded that the enormous importation of woollen 
goods caused a drain of specie from the country and 
hampered the government in its measures for the reform 
of the currency and the resumption of specie payments. 
Consequently, aside from any question of protecting agri- 
culture and manufactures, it was a patriotic duty to pro- 
mote the wool growing and the wool manufacturing inter- 
ests, in order to avoid the necessity of such importations. 


1 Mr. Hayes in his third annual report [p. 1, note] acknowledges the ser- 
vices of Mr. David A. Wells, who, although strongly opposed, on grounds 
of expediency, to the tariff arrangement, “ earnestly exerted himself with 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to prevent the decided purpose of Congress 
from being defeated by the presidential veto.” 


~ 
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So far as the manufacturers were concerned there were 
special reasons for regarding them as entitled to consid- 
eration. The cessation of the cotton supply during the 
war caused an extensive substitution of wool for that 
fibre in the manufacture of clothing, and the consumption 
of woollen fabrics was still further augmented by the use 
of them by the army. An enlargement of old factories 
and the erection of new ones was thus directly encouraged 
by circumstances over which manufacturers had no con- 
trol. Nevertheless, the profits which they might have 
derived from an expansion of their industry had been so 
heavily taxed by the government that they had received 
but little benefit during the war; and the cessation of hos- 
tilities and the restoration of the supply of cotton, placed 
them in a most unfortunate position. Their market was 
largely diminished, and the decline of the premium on 
gold, operating practically as a reduction of the tariff, 
caused an increase in the importation of foreign goods. 

It is plausible to assert that the woollen industry was 
“established,” and was therefore entitled to no considera- 
tion even as an “infant manufacture.” It was established 
only in the sense that the factories and machinery were 
in existence, and that they could be operated at a profit 
in circumstances that prevailed no longer. The manufac- 
turers sincerely believed that they were asking not for 
bounty but for justice ; and their claim was conceded not 
only by men who were both politically and economically 
committed to the theory of protection, but by all who 
were not radically attached to the principles of absolute 
free trade. 

The general tariff bill of the session of 1865-66 did 
not become a law. As has been stated, the debate upon 
it began in the House of Representatives on June 28; it 
was passed by that body, by a vote of 97 to 52, on July 
10. In the intervening fortnight it was almost constantly 
under discussion. The debate, which was participated in 
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by nearly seventy members, covers more than a hundred 
of the broad pages of the “ Congressional Globe.” On 
being laid before the Senate on July 12, reference to the 
Committee on Finance was moved. A hostile amendment, 
directing the committee not to report it until the next 
session, was supported by several senators friendly to the 
principle of the bill, on the reasonable grounds that the 
session was too far advanced, the measure too important, 
and the weather too warm, to permit a proper considera- 
tion of the bill. The motion was carried by a vote of 
23 to 17. In the brief but spirited debate which preceded 
this vote there was a strong manifestation of opposition 
to protection on the part of Western Republicans. This 
sentiment had already appeared unmistakably in the 
House, but it was much more pronounced in the Senate. 
The further history of the bill may be told briefly. It 
was reported at the beginning of the second session, with 
a great number of amendments, was debated at even 
greater length than in the House at the preceding session, 
having been before the Senate for the greater part of 
every daily session from January 21 until it was passed, 
by a vote of 27 to 10, after midnight on the morning of 
February 1, 1867. At that time but little more than a 
month of the session remained. Under the rules of the 
House the bill was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole. In the pressure of other matter, among which 
the consideration of appropriation bills was most impera- 
tive, it was impossible to dispose of all the Senate amend- 
ments within the time left to Congress, unless a short cut 
could be found to decisive action. There seems to have 
been a lack of parliamentary strategy on the part of Mr. 
Morrill, who had the bill in charge. Having ascertained 
that he had a good majority at his back, and having no 
difficulty in obtaining a vote of the House to close debate 
in Committee of the Whole, he might have procured an 
agreement to the substitute for the whole Senate bill, 
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which he had prepared. He once presented the substitute, 
but withdrew it, and kept the House at work during a whole 
week discussing and disposing of separate amendments. 
At last, on the 28th of February, four days only before 
final adjournment, he was obliged to ask for a two-thirds 
vote to suspend the rules and discharge the Committee 
of the Whole from the further consideration of the bill. 
The two thirds was not forthcoming, for the vote on the 
motion — which was, in fact, made by Thaddeus Stevens 
—was ayes 102, noes 69. This vote sealed the fate of 
the bill, and it was dropped. Had Mr. Morrill obtained 
the adoption of his substitute the bill would have been 
thrown into conference and a compromise might have 
been effected. By faulty tactics a strong majority in both 
houses of Congress in favor of a new general tariff lost 
the opportunity to carry its wishes into effect. 

There was urgent need of a revision of tariff rates. Not 
only in the woollen industry, which fared better ultimately 
than any other, but in many trades, the existing laws 
worked great hardship. Mr. Wells, as special commis- 
sioner of the revenue, cites some of them in his report 
for 1867.1 For example, American publishers could send 
a manuscript to England, have a book printed and bound 
there, import the edition and pay a duty thereon of twenty- 
five per cent. in gold, cheaper than they could buy paper 
and have the same work done in the United States by 
American mechanics. It is the fashion, in these later 
days, to express indignation at the assurance of manufac- 
turers, who had made enormous profits during the war, in 
demanding that the tariff laws be amended to save their 
industries. In fact, the profits were often gains rather 
from mercantile than from manufacturing transactions. 
Mr. Wells, to illustrate this, cites 2 “the case of a single 
manufacturing corporation in New England in which it 


1 Executive Document no. 2, Thirty-ninth Congress, second session. 
2 Page 21, 
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was proved to his satisfaction that if the corporation in 
question had at the commencement of the war burnt their 
mills, lost their insurance, and sunk their capital other 
than what was then invested in cotton, and had subse- 
quently sold their cotton at the highest prices obtainable, 
in place of manufacturing it, the result would have 
afforded the stockholders a permanent annuity of at 
least twelve per cent. on their original investment.”’ 

The debate upon the lost tariff bill of the Thirty-ninth 
Congress contains many passages of great interest. It is 
not practicable to quote them. But it may be said that 
there is throughout the discussion the evidence that the 
protective system was becoming decidedly unpopular in 
those parts of the West that were not distinctively wool 
growing regions. This sentiment was destined to increase 
and to give the Republican party ground for no little 
anxiety, until the policy was adopted of making the tariff 
especially protective of agricultural interests. But if we 
do not summarize the debates of 1866 and 1867, we may 
at least divert ourselves with one or two brief passages. 

Mr. Thaddeus Stevens did not think that Mr. Morrill’s 
bill gave a sufficiently high duty on iron. He therefore 
took the earliest opportunity to burst out in denuncia- 
tion of it. ‘I look upon this bill,” he declared, “as a 
free trade bill from beginning to end. It is anything but 
protective.” There is no evidence that the House smiled 
at this remark; but a day or two later Mr. Le Blond, of 
Ohio, a Democratic member, referred to it. ‘The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania even denounces 
this as a free trade bill. Great God! If he calls this a 
free trade bill I would like to know what he would call 
a protective bill.” 

A tariff debate is rarely productive of even unconscious 
humor, but in that class must be put a short speech by 
Mr. Frederick A. Pike, of Maine, who introduced in the 
House an amendment with reference to the duty on coffee, 
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for purposes of protection. “It is well understood,” he 
remarked, “that there are many very worthy manufac- 
turers of coffee in this country; they make it of chiccory, 
beans, pease, rye, wheat, dandelion root, and many other 
things. So there is a reason for retaining a small duty 
on coffee in order to protect that worthy class of our 
manufacturers.” 

Although the general tariff bill failed, those who were 
interested in wool and woollens were destined to have 
their wishes for a better schedule of rates satisfied. The 
history of the Wool and Woollens Act of 1867 vies in 
dramatic interest with the “ bill of abominations ” in 1828 
and the Clay compromise of 1833. On the 23d of July, 
1866, after the Senate had postponed until the next ses- 
sion the tariff bill upon which the House had spent so 
much time and labor, Judge Bingham, of Ohio, intro- 
duced in the House a bill “to provide increased revenue 
from imported wool, and for other purposes.” Mr. Hayes, 
in his second annual report to the Wool Manufacturers’ 
Association, refers to the introduction of this bill as “a 
demonstration which threatened no little injury to our 
interests.” The measure, he explained, followed closely 
the sections of the general tariff bill relating to wool and 
woollens, save that it raised the ad valorem duty on wool 
from ten to eleven per cent., and reduced some of the 
rates on manufactured goods —that on certain varieties 
of carpet —to a ruinous extent. Mr. Hayes sought an 
interview with Judge Bingham, explained the disastrous 
effect of the bill, and secured from him a promise so to 
amend it as to restore the rates fixed in the House bill. 
Thereupon the manufacturers withdrew opposition to the 
Bingham bill. On the 27th of July the vote to refer the 
bill to the Committee of the Whole was reconsidered. 
Judge Bingham offered the amendments necessary to 
make the measure identical with the wool and woollens 
schedule of the general tariff bill, and after an explicit 
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statement of the identity, the House refused to order the 
yeas and nays on the passage of the bill, and it was 
passed, the tellers reporting seventy ayes; the noes were 
not counted. The bill went immediately to the Senate, 
but the next day, the 28th, was the last of the session, and 
the Senate refused to consider it at that time. Indeed, 
the opposition to it was led by Mr. Fessenden, of Maine, 
who was the manager of the tariff bill and the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance. 

The pendency of this bill put the advocates of an im- 
proved tariff on woollens in a peculiar position. It was 
proved by the votes in the House that their interests and 
those of the wool growers were more strongly supported 
than any others which asked for additional protection. 
Yet they did not intend or wish to differentiate their own 
claims from those of other industries. They had had no 
hand in devising the Bingham bill; they had not promoted 
it ; they had opposed it in its original form, and had merely 
withdrawn opposition when it had been amended to con- 
form to the provisions of the bill which the House had 
already passed. They were anxious to relieve themselves 
of the odium of looking after their own interests and aban- 
doning their companions in misfortune. The executive 
committee of the Manufacturers’ Association accordingly 
recommended — and the association unanimously ap- 
proved the committee’s action — “that the Association 
should favor the passage of Mr. Bingham’s bill, providing 
for wool and woollens alone, only in the event of the fail- 
ure of the general tariff bill.” ? 

This resolution was loyally observed. As has been 
shown, there seemed to be a good chance that the general 
tariff bill would be passed, in spite of the prolonged dis- 
cussion ; and the Bingham bill was not removed from its 
resting-place on the table of the Senate until the failure of 
the general tariff was placed beyond a peradventure. The 


1 Hayes’s Report for 1866, p. 16. 
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bill was at last abandoned, five days before the end of the 
session, and of the Thirty-ninth Congress. Soon afterward 
a consultation took place between the representatives of 
the wool growers and of the wool manufacturers, which 
resulted in a determination to attempt a revival of the 
Bingham bill. The next morning, March 1,! a request in 
writing to that effect was presented to Senator Fessenden, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Finance, in which 
special stress was laid upon the fact that the reimposition 
of duty upon Canadian wool in consequence of the abro- 
gation of the reciprocity treaty threatened the worsted 
industry with absolute ruin. 

The Committee on Finance agreed to report the bill, 
but it also voted to report amendments changing the wool 
and woollen duties to conform to those agreed upon by the 
Senate in its consideration of the general tariff bill. In 
the interval before the bill was actually reported it became 
known to Mr. Hayes that Mr. Speaker Colfax would decide, 
upon the bill being returned to the House, that any amend- 
ment increasing a rate of duty must be considered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, from which the bill could be withdrawn 
only by a two-thirds vote. In these circumstances an appeal 
was made to the Senators to withdraw the amendments 
and allow the bill to come to a vote precisely as it passed 
the House. They yielded to the appeal, but the end had 
not come. Mr, Sherman, of Ohio, withdrew, without any 
explanation, the amendments of the committee, where- 
upon Mr. Cattell, of Pennsylvania, offered an amendment 
increasing by twenty per cent. the duty on all imported 
merchandise except sugar, molasses, tea, coffee, salt, lum- 
ber, coal, dyewoods, soda ash, and bleaching-powder. It 
was already after midnight when this amendment was 
offered and the Senate adjourned without voting upon it. 

1 The date, March 2, prefaced to the note as printed in Mr. Hayes’s Third 
Annual Report, p. 10, is evidently a mistake, since the bill was reported 


and discussed on March 1. (See “ Congressional Globe,” Thirty-ninth Con- 
gress, second session, pp. 1924, 1949, 1952.) 
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The matter came up again early on the following day. 
Mr. Sherman told the Senate that any amendment to the 
bill would defeat it, — a statement which was challenged 
by other senators, who nevertheless objected, on the point 
of order, to any explanation of the assertion. The friends 
of other industries than wool and woollens were naturally 
unwilling to lose the opportunity to further their own in- 
terests, and jealous of the favor about to be shown toa 
single class of enterprises. But the wool people were 
assisted to their victory by the opponents of any increase 
of duties. The Democrats and the Western anti-tariff men 
might have defeated the whole measure by supporting Mr. 
Cattell’s amendment, but they all voted against it, except- 
ing Mr. Buckalew, of Pennsylvania, and Reverdy Johnson, 
of Maryland. The supporters of the amendment were all 
Republicans, with these exceptions, and they included seven 
New England senators. The amendment was rejected, 
yeas 17, nays 28; and the bill was then passed, yeas 31, 
nays 12. Both of the Massachusetts senators voted against 
the bill, together with Mr. Sprague, of Rhode Island. 
Eight of the negative votes were given by Democrats. 

The passage of the bill in concurrence with the House 
left but one act necessary to convert it into law, — the 
signature of President Andrew Johnson. Probably the 
only account extant of the final stage in the enactment of 
the bill is that contained in Mr. Hayes’s Third Annual 
Report : — 


There is reason to believe that powerful influences from 
the importing interest were brought to bear upon the Pre- 
sident to prevent his signature. Three anxious hours 
were passed by the friends of the bill in waiting near the 
room in the Capitol where the President sat with his Cabi- 
net, signing bills, during the last moments of the session. 
Hour after hour passed. Such earnest men as Delano 
and Bingham, from Ohio, were apprised of danger, and 
hurried from the House to the President’s room. These 
influences, aided by the advice of the Secretary of the 
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Treasury and of the Attorney-General, a citizen of the 
leading wool growing State, Ohio, prevailed; and, at a 
moment before twelve by the President’s watch, the bill 
received the President’s signature. 


Partial, and even unjustly discriminating in favor of 
one industry, as the act was, it was a great triumph for 
the protective principle. Events immediately subsequent 
seemed to forebode that it would be a victory dearly bought. 
But it laid the foundation for the broader application of 
the principle in later tariffs, wherein the adhesion to the 
policy on the part of the agricultural regions of the coun- 
try was obtained by extending the benefits of the system 
in generous measure to the products of the soil. 

Undoubtedly the most potent influence over American 
thought with reference to the tariff during the years imme- 
diately succeeding the passage of the Wool and Woollens 
Act of 1867, was exerted by Mr. David A. Wells. A 
brief reference to his work has been made already. He 
was chairman of the revenue commission appointed by 
authority of section 19 of the Internal Revenue Act of 
March 3, 1865, “ to inquire and report at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment upon the subject of raising, by taxation, 
such revenue as may be necessary in order to supply the 
wants of the government.” The act was passed, it will be 
observed, while the Civil War was still in progress, and 
the object sought to be accomplished was to devise new 
sources of revenue. The appointment of the commission 
was not made until June, when the war was at anend. It 
is obvious that the commission was forced to take a differ- 
ent view of the duty to be performed from that which Con- 
gress had in mind when the act was passed. We have seen 
that the tariff bill of 1865-67 was one of the consequences 
of the report of the commission, although it differed 
materially from the measure recommended. The Internal 
Revenue Act of 1866 was a much closer reflection of the 
views of the commissioners. That act provided for the 
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appointment, by the Secretary of the Treasury, of a spe- 
cial commissioner of the revenue, whose duty it was to be 
“to inquire into all the sources of national revenue, and 
the best methods of collecting the revenue; the relations 
of foreign trade to domestic industry ; the mutual adjust- 
ment of the systems of taxation by customs and excise, 
with the view of insuring the requisite revenue with the 
least disturbance or inconvenience to the progress of in- 
dustry and the development of the resources of the coun- 
try; and to inquire, from time to time, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, into the manner in which 
officers charged with the administration and collection of 
the revenues perform their duties. And the said special 
commissioner of the revenue shall from time to time 
report, through the Secretary of the Treasury, to Congress, 
either in the form of a bill or otherwise, such modifica- 
tions of the rates of taxation or of the methods of collecting 
the revenues, and such other facts pertaining to the trade, 
industry, commerce, or taxation of the country, as he may 
find, by actual observation of the operation of the law, to 
be conducive to the public interest.” 

This was a large commission, and it was accompanied 
by large powers, — those of examining the accounts of 
any officer of the revenue, of summoning witnesses and 
administering oaths. It was provided that the office was 
to terminate in four years, at the close of the fiscal year 
1869-70. Under this law Mr. Wells was appointed spe- 
cial commissioner, and he held the office until it came to 
an end by the limitation just mentioned. Mr. Wells was 
a faithful, painstaking, conscientious officer, as well as a 
man of keen intelligence and of large ability. At the be- 
ginning of his service on the first revenue commission, 
he was a protectionist; when he completed his work as 
special commissioner he had become — the adverb is 
used in no offensive sense — violently anti-protectionist, 
and had made himself the leader of those whose aim was 
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free trade. It is interesting to study the change of his 
opinions as it is reflected in his annual reports. In 1868, 
he thought! “that a removal of all the internal taxes 
which materially impede production, with, possibly, some 
slight modifications of the tariff, will be followed by an 
immediate and great revival of domestic industry.” In 
his report for 1869, we detect for the first time a note of 
opposition to the existing system, not so much of opposi- 
tion to the principle of protection as of hostility to those 
features of it which seemed to him the abuses and excesses 
of protectionism. The report for 1870? is the work of 
one who rejects every article of the protectionist philoso- 
phy. Its argument, although mainly devoted to an expo- 
sition of the advantages of free raw materials, is the ortho- 
dox free trade argument. In its spirit it is an assault 
upon the selfishness of manufacturers who asked for pro- 
tection and a plea for the interests—as Mr. Wells be- 
lieved — of consumers as opposed to the interests of those 
engaged as employers in the protected industries. Mr. 
Wells refers twice in his fourth and last annual report,® 
to the circumstance that he had been suspected and ac- 
cused of unworthy and corrupt motives in the change of 
his opinions. The charge, cruelly untrue as it was, may 
be regarded as not altogether inexcusable. The triumph- 
ant North regarded the Southern leaders and people as 
traitors. Its plans had been impeded during the four 
years after the war by the political aberrations of the 
President. The attempt to depose that officer, by the con- 
stitutional method of impeachment by the House of Re- 
presentatives and trial by the Senate, had been defeated 
by the defection of several Republican senators. The air 
seemed to them full of treachery. When the protectionists 


1 Report, Executive Document no. 81, Fortieth Congress, first session, 
p. 80. 

2 Executive Document no, 27, Forty-first Congress, second session. 

8 Pages Ixxi and cxxxi. 
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observed the unexpected and somewhat sudden change 
in the attitude of Mr. Wells, it was not unnatural that 
they should, in their ignorance of his true character, trans- 
fer to him some of their ever-ready suspicion. It is need- 
less to say that the distrust of his motives was not lasting. 
No one, after the first outburst of anger and annoyance 
had passed, either then or subsequently has doubted his 
perfect sincerity and probity. 

Nevertheless, his reports had, at the time they were 
written and published, and have had since, a reputation 
as classics upon the tariff question which they do not by 
any means deserve. That they are in bad taste, in that 
they are characterized by passionate partisanship and a 
controversial spirit unbecoming in a public officer, will be 
conceded by all save those who are unable to control their 
own temper when they are discussing the “ robber tariff.” 
In more than one passage Mr. Wells impugns the good 
faith or the intelligence of Congress, not in express terms, 
but by the use of words and phrases which imply igno- 
rance or carelessness.1_ His tone is, in general, that of a 
superior person who is impatient at the mental obtuseness 
of those whom he addresses, — surely not the most effect- 
ive way to persuade them to adopt his views. He enters 
into an argument on the woollens duty with a person 
whom he quotes but does not name, and demolishes him, 
with the aid of italics and small caps; and that seems an 
unfair advantage to take of a man who cannot reply 
through the medium of a public document. 

These, however, are minor defects, and might easily be 
pardoned or overlooked, after the lapse of so many years, 
were the arguments contained in the reports sound and 
useful. To the present writer they seem to possess little 
value, because based upon a completely erroneous view of 
the cause of the evil for which the commissioner under- 
took to supply a remedy. An analysis of the report of 

1 See pages xxxvii, lxxv, and lxxxix, note, Report for 1870. 
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1870, which represents the opinions held by Mr. Wells 
when the time-limit of his office was reached, is necessary 
to furnish the grounds of this judgment. Like those 
which preceded it, the report opens with an optimistic 
survey of the material condition of the country. The 
elements which were taken into account as justifying 
his hopefulness were the same in all the reports, namely, 
(1) the excess of government revenue; (2) the strong 
tide of foreign immigration; (8) the excellence of the 
crops; (4) the rapid extension of the railway system ; 
and (5) the industrial activity and the full employment 
of labor. But the reader of the report soon discovers 
that the commissioner distrusts his own portrayal of the 
material situation. He finds that there has been a “ re- 
tardation of national development.” 1! Taking the cases 
of Massachusetts and some other States he directs atten- 
tion to the fact that their assessed valuation, measured in 
gold, did not increase between 1861 and 1868. He notes 
a “diversion and demoralization of industry ;”?a “ de- 
crease in farm stock and animal products ;” ° a failure to 
utilize the national resources and advantages,‘ and other 
“agencies which disturb the equitable distribution of 
national wealth.”® More people lived in one house, in 
Massachusetts, on an average, in 1868 than in 1861. 
Although the savings banks deposits in the same State 
increased nominally during the same period, the aggre- 
gate gold value of the deposits in 1868 was less than the 
deposits in 1861 plus 7 per cent. compound interest. 

And so on. Mr. Wells fills page after page of his 
report with matter of this sort, all of it intended to show 
that the country was not doing nearly so well as it ought 
to do, and all preparatory to the argument that the evils 
were chiefly caused by an irredeemable currency and a 
system of impost which sometimes hampered and injured 


1 Page xxiii. 2 Page xxxi. 8 Page xxxii. 
4 Page xxxvi. 5 Page xlv. 
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the industries it was intended to protect and foster, which 
frequently rendered difficult or impossible the establish- 
ment of collateral industries, which always bore hardly 
upon the great body of consumers. 

It is manifestly out of the question to examine Mr. 
Wells’s argument in detail, and it would be unfair to do 
so without presenting his views in his own words. But it 
is not inappropriate to set forth another view which is so 
different from his that if it be the true view the very 
basis of his argument is removed. And in the first place 
we may say that each and every circumstance which he 
used to justify his preliminary assertion of prevailing 
prosperity was delusive and devoid of significance to the 
end proposed. The government revenue was excessive 
because it was devised with a view to meeting heavier 
expenditures than the government was required to make. 
Immigrants were coming to the country in great num- 
bers; but that signified only that they believed the coun- 
try to be prosperous and that they hoped to share in the 
prosperity. It cannot be taken as even corroborative 
evidence that the country was prosperous. The crops 
were good; but it needed a long succession of good har- 
vests to make up the deficiencies of the war period; and 
some of the seasons after the war closed were lean rather 
than fat years. The fever for railway building might 
be, and, as events proved, was, a case of overinvestment. 
The roads were built, not from the surplus wealth of the 
builders and owners, but with the money of others bor- 
rowed at excessive rates of interest and represented by 
heavy issues of bonds. Finally, industrial activity was 
a necessity of the situation. So much had been wasted 
and destroyed during the war that recuperation and re- 
supply were slowly accomplished. Let us remember that 
in such circumstances current wants must be first met, 
and afterward deficiencies may be made up. By bearing 
this constantly in mind we may see the explanation of 
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many facts for which Mr. Wells seeks a reason far away 
from the obvious cause. It explains the scarcity of iron, } 
the increased importation of lumber paying duty, after 
the expiration of the reciprocity treaty with Canada,? and 
other anomalies of trade which seemed to Mr. Wells 
direct consequences of an injudicious tariff. 

In short the view here advanced is that Mr. Wells was 
wholly mistaken in thinking that the country was in a 
healthy condition, and that the real situation was that 
depicted in the opening paragraphs of this chapter. Every 
circumstance which he dwells upon so minutely as evi- 
dence of retardation of national development is reason- 
ably and sufficiently explained upon the same basis. Mr. 
Wells was not unaware of the immense cost of the war; 
he enters into an elaborate calculation® of the amount 
and estimates the “ destruction of wealth, or diversion of 
industry which would have produced wealth” at nine 
thousand million dollars — “a sum nominally in excess of 
the entire increase of wealth, as returned by the census, 
for the whole country from 1850 to 1860.” Yet although 
Mr. Wells perceived this immense loss and made as pains- 
taking an estimate of its amount as has ever been made, 
he failed to appreciate the full consequences of it. De- 
stroy ten years’ savings of a prudent man, and you make 
him poor — not necessarily a pauper. He may pay his 
taxes regularly ; he may have good crops, if he is a farmer ; 
he may be fully employed, if he is a mechanic or laboring 
man; he may be making improvements upon his estate, 
which he really cannot afford to make (railroads), with 
an eye to the future; neighbors may be moving in and 
occupying land near him (immigration) ; and yet he may 
feel that he is recovering but slowly from his great loss. 
The acquired wealth of a man or of a nation should pro- 
perly be divided into two parts: the first, the means and 
investments which enable the man or the community to 


1 Page lxxxy. 2 Page Ixxxix. 8 Pages iv—-vi. 
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obtain a livelihood from day to day; the second the sur- 
plus, made up of factories, or arable land, or stores of 
merchandise, or railway shares, or savings bank deposits, 
or any other form of property or the evidence of it, which 
represents an excess of earning over spending. It is the 
magnitude of the excess which indicates prosperity or 
adversity, which makes the possessor feel rich or poor. 
That is to say, it is always the accumulated margin which 
is augmented when one grows suddenly rich; it is the 
margin which is depleted in a time of sudden loss. 

Apply these facts to some of those referred to by Mr. 
Wells as indicating error in his preliminary optimistic 
sketch of the condition of the country. The savings bank 
deposits of Massachusetts increased between 1861 and 
1869 only from $45,000,000 gold to $95,000,000 cur- 
rency, or $71,000,000. gold value;! those of New York 
from $67,000,000 to $127,000,000, both sums at gold 
value. Could it be expected that in circumstances which 
withdrew a great proportion of the men from employ- 
ments that added to the common wealth of the community, 
and gave them the wages of soldiers, and which drew from 
the earnings of the people, by any system of taxation 
whatever, twice as large contributions to the support of 
government as were sufficient in time of peace — could it 
be expected that the aggregate savings of the community 
would show an increase? The loss entailed by the war 
is also amply sufficient to account for the slightly smaller 
ratio of houses to persons in Massachusetts, and for the 
fact that the assessed valuation in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and Indiana, measured in gold, decreased 
somewhat from 1861 to 1868. 

1 Gold at 183. 

2 Mr. Wells overlooked, in that part of his argument devoted to the 
savings bank deposits, the fact that the popular seven-thirty loan induced 
thousands of people to withdraw money from the banks and invest in goy- 


ernment securities, a movement which greatly impairs if it does not wholly 
destroy the value of any inference from the aggregate of such deposits, 
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It may be urged that, however erroneous Mr. Wells’s 
judgment as to the causes of evils which are here admitted 
to have been even greater than he represented them to 
be, his mistake does not impair the value of his sugges- 
tions of measures to ameliorate the situation. There is a 
certain degree of truth and force in the contention. There 
would be more force in it if Mr. Wells had been less 
specific in his attribution of particular industrial failures 
to particular errors, as he conceived them, in the tariff. 
For example, he holds the tariff on pig iron mainly, if 
not entirely, responsible for the failure to add 450,000 
tons annually to the construction of iron ships.1 Experi- 
ence shows that there have been and still are many other 
causes than the high price of iron for the non-participa- 
tion of the United States in ocean commerce. No doubt 
Mr. Wells was similarly overconfident when he asserted ” 
“that the excessive cost of iron is now the principal reason 
why such vessels (iron canal-boats for the Erie Canal) are 
not constructed.” It is not intended here to deny that 
some of the criticisms which he made upon the tariff were 
well grounded. It is, of course, true that duties which 
protect one industry may injure, even ruin, another. Mr, 
Wells, having persuaded himself, in all sincerity, that the 
tariff was the great evil in our fiscal system and the chief 
obstacle to instant prosperity, reversed his microscope 
when he examined the “ protected” industries. They 
seemed to him, thus brought into view, of insignificant 
importance ; but when he again used the magnifying 
power of the instrument its field was far too small for a 


1 “So we may estimate that this protection to the manufacture of pig 
iron by 12,500 men directly, or 52,500 both directly and indirectly, in 1867, 
so enhanced the cost of iron as to deprive more than 40,000 other work- 
men of employment during that same year, in connection with the single 
industry of the building, equipment, and sailing of sea-going vessels; to 
say nothing of the construction of vessels for use upon our inland waters.” 
Page lxxxiy. 

2 Page Ixxxii. 
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full view of the possibilities of the future, were the tariff 
subjected to the radical reform which he proposed. 

The real remedies for the loss by war were industry and 
patience. A false view of the situation, blindness to the 
real condition, and a line of conduct suited only to a state 
of abounding prosperity, produced their legitimate results 
a few years later. The people were forced to accommo- 
date themselves to their actual income, to practise the 
habits of economy they should have adopted long before, 
and to accumulate slowly and painfully the surplus which 
had disappeared without their knowledge, by being trans- 
ferred to the government and by it consumed. They 
owned the evidences of the debt, but they forgot that it 
was a debt that one pocket owed to the other, and that the 
articles for which it was paid out had been totally de- 
stroyed. 

It will be well to present some positive evidence that 
the tariff was not the sole cause nor even the chief cause 
of the industrial and mercantile mischances chiefly relied 
upon by Mr. Wells to sustain his thesis. We cannot 
examine them in detail; but they may be grasped and 
treated as a whole. He found that the farmer was at a 
great disadvantage, that the foreign market for his wheat 
was restricted by the operation of the tariff. Although 
the tariff policy has remained unchanged, the exportation 
of wheat has increased from thirty million bushels in 1869 
to an annual average of four or five times that amount. 
He assigned the tariff on hides and skins as “the only 
obstacle to the revival of the export of leather and its 
manufactures from the United States at the present 
time.” 1 Hides and skins were not made free until 1888, 
when the exportation of leather had grown to a value of 
about eight million dollars a year; and although the duty 
on hides has since been reimposed, the annual exportation 
of leather regularly exceeds twenty million dollars in 


1 Page lxxix. 
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value. The history of the iron industry need not be re- 
peated. Under no relaxation of a policy at all times fully 
protective of every branch of the manufacture, the United 
States has taken the lead as a producer and consumer of 
iron, and is to-day competing successfully with countries 
where free trade has all the time prevailed in every de- 
partment of the manufacture of iron and steel. Mr. Wells, 
like other critics of the protective policy, makes much of 
the salt duty. He found that the price in 1860 was from 
20 to 23 cents a bushel in gold, and in 1868 it was 48 
cents in currency. The duty was reduced ten to twelve 
cents a bushel in 1872, and the price declined from 48 
cents a bushel in 1870 to 23 cents! in 1883. Bituminous 
coal, another article the duty on which Mr. Wells recom- 
mended should be totally abrogated as an obstacle to 
manufacturing in New England, declined in price from 
$7 a ton in 1870 to $4.65 2 in 1883, the only reduction in 
duty having been one of fifty cents a ton in 1872. 

These are all the cases, save two, regarding which Mr. 
Wells argued earnestly for a radical revision of tariff 
rates. They have all contradicted his diagnosis or falsi- 
fied his prediction. It is admitted that the tariff did not 
in every instance, perhaps not in the most of them, cause 
the growth in the industry or the reduction in price here 
noted. But that is not the question. The point is that 
if the tariff was at all an obstacle it was not one which 
was not readily overcome — that it was not such an ob- 
struction to progress as Mr. Wells fancied and repre- 
sented it to be. 

The two exceptions are lumber and wool and woollens. 
With reference to lumber, he is a wise man who can ex- 
plain the course of prices in the past or forecast the future. 
Lumber is not an article the production of which can be 


1 See “ Senate Finance Committee’s Report on Prices and Wages,” Re- 
port no. 1394, Fifty-second Congress, second session, vol. ii. p. 100, 
2 Ibid. p. 178. 
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hurried or increased indefinitely. But the Wool and 
Woollens Act of 1867 was designed expressly to make 
possible the production at a profit of goods from the wool 
fibre. It did not effect that object, nor did it accomplish 
that which was equally its object, the growing of wool at 
a profit. On the contrary, wool declined in price and the 
manufacture of wool was greatly depressed. It has been 
held, all through the tariff controversies of a century, that 
the protective policy was to nothing more clearly applica- 
ble than to the manufacture of the material of clothing. 
Nevertheless, it is not possible to doubt that the price of 
woollen and worsted goods must be enhanced so long as a 
duty is laid upon wools which are not produced in this 
country and which are yet necessary for mixing with the 
domestic wool. This is but to state a fact, and not to 
pronounce a judgment upon the expediency of the system. 
It is a consequence of the enhanced price that the con- 
sumption of woollen goods has never had, and cannot 
have, an expansion like that which has taken place in 
cotton, in sugar, in iron, and in many other articles. 
Wool and woollens are always the strongest arguments of 
the free trader, and the most difficult to answer. While 
so much is conceded it is only fair to say that there did 
exist in the years 1866-70 a special cause for the depres- 
sion of the woollen industry which was reflected inevitably 
upon wool growing. During the years 1866-71 the quar- 
termaster-general of the army sold an immense amount of 
military clothing left on hand at the close of the Civil War. 
The competition of the government in disposing of more 
than two million overcoats, nearly a million blankets, and 
more than two and a half million articles of clothing, was 
enough to demoralize the market. For again we must 
remember that it is the surplus that is to be considered. 
The government sold but a fraction of the amount of 
goods needed by the country, but those goods competed 
with the whole supply. 
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Mr. Wells’s reports made him the prophet and the 
leader in “tariff reform.” A new generation of public 
men was coming upon the stage. The opponents of the 
dominant party were eager for an issue that would induce 
forgetfulness of those on which they had been defeated 
and that would draw recruits to their standard. A great 
opportunity was given to them. Neither they nor those 
who upheld the existing tariff policy perceived, any more 
than did Mr. Wells himself, that the diseased spots which 
he pointed out were not merely local and special, but deep- 
seated manifestations of a general condition of the body 
politic which presented for the most part a picture of 
perfect health. They were therefore not able to answer 
him effectively; and the dogmas of free trade, which 
were becoming popular in the northwest, made great 
progress. 

An attempt was made during the second session! of the 
Fortieth Congress to pass a general tariff bill substan- 
tially like that which failed in 1867. It was reported in 
the House by the Committee of Ways and Means on July 
1, 1868. A debate upon it began on the 13th of the same 
month. On the 18th it was postponed until December, 
and was especially assigned for consideration at the begin- 
ning of the third session. After the adoption of the 
motion to postpone, Mr. James Brooks, of New York, 
exclaimed, “ The tariff bill is dead.” And so it was; for 
although it was taken up on December 15, and a debate 
upon the copper duties took place in Committee of the 
Whole upon that day, it was never heard of again. 

Revenue matters were considered at great length by the 
Forty-first Congress, at its second session.” In this case 

1 The Fortieth Congress held its first session in March, 1867, immedi- 
ately after the close of the Thirty-ninth Congress, and the session con- 
tinued, with several intermissions, until the time for the beginning of the 
second session, in December, 1867. 

2 Which also began at the time now fixed by law for the first meeting of 


a Congress, namely in December of the year after that in which Represent- 
atives are chosen. 
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the tariff bill was taken first, although it was well under- 
stood that the internal taxes would be reduced, and it was: 
a question whether Congress could be persuaded to pass a 
tariff measure. The administration of President Johnson 
had come to an end, that of General Grant had begun, 
and the Republicans were in full control, with an ample 
margin of strength, of all branches of the government. 
Yet Republican and Protectionist were no longer con- 
vertible terms. There was a strong contingent of members 
of both branches of Congress, chiefly but not altogether 
Western members, whose support was not available for any 
increase of protection, nor even for an improvement of 
the tariff unless the improvement took the form of a re- 
duction. Most of them protested that they were not free 
traders, and it is simple justice to them to believe that 
they were not. Perhaps the most conspicuous example 
of the class of members under consideration was Mr. 
Allison, of Iowa, then a member of the House, and since 
that time for almost a generation a senator. On nearly 
every tariff question that arose they voted against high 
duties, in company with the whole body of Democrats. 
They were certainly not in line with their party. Perhaps 
it would be truthful to characterize them as extremely 
moderate protectionists, who were convinced that the 
policy had already been carried too far. It was never 
claimed by them or for them that their course was dictated 
by a wish to save the system from destruction and over- 
throw by preventing its radical adherents from going to 
extremes. They were never deemed friends of protection 
in the sense in which Henry Clay played that part in 
1833. Nevertheless there is no doubt that they did in a 
measure avert that danger. They restrained their party 
in 1870; toa certain extent they prevented the success 
of radicalism in either direction ; when the question came 
up in anew form and in changed circumstances, a goodly 
number of them showed that their protestations of faith- 
fulness to the protectionist principles were sincere. 
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The bill was reported on February 1, 1870, by General 
Schenck, chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means. 
It was a measure widely different from either of the two 
general tariff bills submitted to the House of Representa- 
tives subsequent to the Civil War. It affected a compara- 
tively small number of classes of merchandise ; reduced 
duties upon some important articles, as tea, coffee, sugar, 
and iron; and made substantial additions to the free 
list. The objection to it on the part of the “ revenue 
reformers ” was that it did not go far enough, not that the 
changes proposed were in the wrong direction. They 
offered innumerable amendments which were almost uni- 
formly rejected, but in the end only a few of them voted 
against the bill as a whole. 

It is not necessary to review in detail the history of the 
act of 1870. The debate upon it in the House of Repre- 
sentatives began early in March. From the 16th of that 
month until the 1st of April, on almost every day that the 
House was in session, the members listened — or did not 
listen — to a series of set speeches on the broad questions 
of tariff policy. Those speeches occupy more than ninety 
pages of the “ Congressional Globe,’’ beside a score or 
two more pages in the Appendix of the same voluminous 
record. On April Ist the reading of the bill by para- 
graphs for amendment began; and this consideration of 
the measure also was of portentous length, for it had not 
been completed, although continued from day to day, with 
few interruptions, until the 16th of May, when General 
Schenck, wearied with the long and fruitless discussion, 
secured the adoption of a resolution which would enable 
the Committee of the Whole to make more rapid progress. 
But no use was made of the privilege, for the bill was not 
again considered. On the 4th of June General Schenck 
moved the first section of the bill as an addition to the 
internal revenue bill; and after fierce opposition and fili- 
bustering on the part of the Democrats the motion was 
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earried. Other sections were added to the tax bill in the 
same way, and the combined measure was passed by the 
House on the 6th of June by a vote of yeas 158, nays 55. 

Little interest attaches to the progress of the bill through 
the Senate. The tariff discussion was somewhat protracted, 
but contained little that had not been said already in the 
House. The bill was passed on the 5th of July, by a vote of 
yeas 43,nays 6. The details of disagreement between the 
two Houses were considered by a committee of conference, 
the report of the committee was accepted, and the bill was 
signed by the President on July 14, 1870. The tariff 
features of the act have already been summarized briefly. 
The duty on tea was cut down from twenty-five cents per 
pound to fifteen cents ; on coffee from five cents to three 
cents ; on sugar of the lowest grade from three cents to 
one and three quarter cents. The duties on spices were 
greatly reduced. The rate on pig iron was reduced from 
nine dollars per ton to seven dollars. These were the 
most important changes, save the additions to the free list 
which numbered one hundred and thirty articles, including 
such materials for manufacture as india-rubber, ivory, un- 
manufactured lumber, rags of all kinds for paper-making, 
and others of less importance, besides fresh fish, eggs, and 


many kinds of food and many drugs. The remissions of | 


duty, it will be seen, were such as to take the taxes from the 
breakfast table, and also to provide some of the manufac- 


turers who had been heavily oppressed by taxes with more | 


raw materials. 

Influences which have already been specified were caus- 
ing an expansion of trade at the time the act of 1870 was 
passed, and trade continued to expand. There is no reason 
to believe that the slight changes of duty upon manufac- 
tured goods, or the remission of duty upon raw material, 
or the reduction of internal taxation, exerted any influence 
upon the movement, — either a causative or an accelera- 
tive effect. The spirit of speculation, the comfortable 
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feeling of prosperity when prices are advancing, when new 
and promising enterprises are attracting investment more 
rapidly than real wealth is increasing, when, in short, the 
evidence of gain is found in prices rather than in quan- 
tities, led to an augmented consumption of luxuries both 
foreign and domestic. Yet all the concomitants of ‘ good 
times ” were, as they always are, only separate manifesta- 
tions of overinvestment and reckless expenditure, and the 
sure precursors of the terrible catastrophe that was to 
occur in 1873. An examination in detail of the character 
of the importation of foreign goods in the years 1870, 
1871, and 1872, shows that the increase was fairly evenly 
distributed through the list. There is a certain pre- 
ponderance of articles of luxury, but little difference is 
observable as between protected and non-protected classes 
of merchandise. The total importations were valued at 
$435, 958,408 in the fiscal year 1869-70 ;1 at $520,223,684 
in 1870-71; at $626,595,077 in 1871-72. The value of 
woollen dress-goods and of worsted cloths imported in the 
three years respectively was 244 millions, 30? millions, 
and 387 millions. As contrasted with these wool manufac- 
tures, which were highly protected, we may mention the 
imports of silk piece-goods and ribbons, the manufacture 
of which then hardly existed in the country, which stood 
at 203, 26, and 28 millions in the three years. Of five 
important classes of cotton goods, the imports were 11, 
13, and 15} millions; of pig iron, 24, 34, and 4? mil- 
lions; of raw wool, 53, 73, and 19 millions respectively. 
The high duties had no apparent effect in checking trade. 

The revenue from customs was necessarily increased 
largely. The aggregate receipts into the Treasury from 
this source were $194,538,374 in 1869-70 ; $206,270,408 
in 1870-71; and $216,370,287 in 1871-72. This circeum- 
stance increased the urgency of those who were demand- 
ing a reduction of the duties. The partial subsidence of 

1 The act of 1870 took effect at the beginning of the calendar year, 1871. 
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agitation upon the perplexing questions that had to be 
decided after the close of the war left the public mind free 
to take up with new or postponed problems. It would 
lead us too far were we to study as they deserved the con- 
ditions and influences that brought about what was known 
as the Liberal Republican movement of 1872. Yet, as the 
beginning, the progress, and the ultimate failure of that 
movement had a most important effect in putting off for 
eight years even a serious attempt at a full revision of the 
tariff, and the revision itself for eleven years, those events 
must be briefly reviewed. Causes of dissatisfaction with 
the first administration of President Grant were numer- 
ous. ‘ Let us have peace ” was the keynote of his inau- 
gural address, but the legislation of Congress gave the 
Southern people constant occasion to protest that they 
were treated as conquered enemies and not as citizens of 
a restored Union. Whether a policy which disregarded 
the facts that they had been in arms against the govern- 
ment, and that they were unsubdued in spirit, would have 
mollified the situation, is not a question to be discussed 
here. We are simply to take account of the “ unrecon- 
structed ” attitude of substantially the whole of the white 
population of the South, and of their almost unanimous 
adhesion to the Democratic party. That party in the 
Northern States invariably sided with the South in oppo- 
sition to every measure devised by the Republicans to 
‘“‘ secure the results of the war.”’ A sentiment, whether of 
pity or of justice it is needless to inquire, inspired many 
men who had been stanch Republicans to be lukewarm 
in support of the new measures to hold the South in check. 
On the other hand, these same Republicans were as earnest 
as the more radical members of the party in opposition to 
a reactionary policy. They held that Congress had gone 
far enough; that what had been done and secured must 
be maintained ; that further steps in reducing the South 
to impotency would be unstatesmanlike and unjust. This 
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attitude of theirs established a common ground upon 
which Democrats North and South might join them, if so 
disposed, for an effort to overthrow the radical policy 
to which General Grant and the Republican party were 
committed. 

Although the Southern question formed the basis of 
the revolt, it was not the only cause of the movement. 
There were public scandals. There was corruption in high 
places, and the President was slow to remove officials who 
were “under fire,” particularly those who were his favor- 
ites and members of the circle which immediately sur- 
rounded him. He was thought to have taken a too per- 
sonal view of the privileges and prerogatives of his office. 
Moreover, it is undeniable that the long continuance in 
power of one party had attracted to that party a great 
many politicians of low degree whose motives for attach- 
ing themselves to it were personal and sordid, and had de- 
veloped a greed for the spoils of office in many original 
members of the party who had at first been actuated by 
high sentiments of public duty. It was a problem of con- 
science for those Republicans who were scandalized by the 
evils here enumerated whether they would endeavor to 
reform the party from within or would join the opposition 
which promised to purify the administration. As is usual 
in such cases, some of them decided the question for 
themselves in one way and some in the other. It will 
be admitted on all hands after the lapse of nearly thirty 
years that among those who determined to cut loose from 
an organization which no longer fully commanded their 
respect were some of the truest defenders of the principles 
on which the Republican party was founded, as well as 
some of the ablest and purest statesmen of the party. 

The tariff came in to reinforce the movement for an 
overthrow of the ruling party. Some of the leading 
Republican papers in Chicago and other important West- 
ern cities took a position on the subject which is hardly 
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described by the phrase which they used — “ tariff re- 
form.” They attacked the principle of protection and 
demanded a withdrawal of all duties levied for the benefit 
of manufactures. The tariff revolt in the West was 
hailed with delight by the old and new free traders of the 
East, —the old who had patriotically refrained from 
urging their opinions so long as the greater question of 
the preservation of the Union was pending, the new who 
had been converted by the able and unanswered — not 
unanswerable — arguments of Mr. Wells. 

It was mere blindness not to see that all these things 
portended an attempt at a political revolution which, if 
judiciously managed, — unless the evils which produced 
dissatisfaction with the existing order could be mitigated, 
—must be successful. The Republican leaders who hoped 
to save the party by purifying its administration initiated 
and carried through various measures designed to effect 
their object. We are to concern ourselves with those 
only which are within the scope of the present inquiry. 

Already in 1870 the more far-sighted protectionists 
realized that public sentiment would not back them in 
seeking for an extension of their system. The opponents 
of protection ascribed their course to timidity... It mat- 
ters little what term is applied to the reason which in- 
duced them at that time to be content with what they 
had. There can, however, be no doubt that within the 
next two years their prudence or timidity was changed to 
alarm. The first session of the Forty-first Congress began 
on the 4th of March, 1871. On the 138th, resolutions 
were introduced and passed under a suspension of rules 
repealing summarily the duty on salt, on coal, and on tea 
and coffee.2 The Senate was not prepared to act so 
hastily and the several resolutions were referred to the 


1 New York “ Nation,” March 31, 1870. 
2 The vote on the salt resolution was yeas 147, nays 47; on ooal, yeas 
130, nays 57; on tea and coffee, yeas 139, nays 49, 
i 
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Finance Committee, which made no report upon them 
until the second session, which began in December, 1871, 
and continued until after the “ Liberal Republican ” con- 
vention had made its nominations in May of the follow- 
ing year. 

A reform of the taxing system occupied a large part of 
the time and attention of Congress during the session 
of 1871-72. An effort to present a chronological history of 
the several bills without wearying the reader with details 
of parliamentary strategy would surely result in failure. 
It is therefore necessary to treat the subject more broadly 
and confine attention to that which is important and 
which has a bearing upon the subject generally. First 
in order should be mentioned the fact that Mr. Speaker 
Blaine, a life-long protectionist, appointed a Committee 
of Ways and Means favorable to “ tariff reform,” which 
in this case signifies opposition to the high protection then 
prevailing. The Republicans had a majority of one only 
upon the committee; and although the chairman, Mr. 
Dawes, was a stanch supporter of protection, one of the 
Republicans, Mr. Finkelnburg, of Missouri, was a pro- 
nounced revenue reformer, and all the Democrats were 
frankly free traders. It is not strange that the bill which 
a majority of the committee adopted and instructed Mr. 
Dawes to report, was not at all to the liking of protec- 
tionists, who were angry with Mr. Blaine for appointing 
such a committee and complained that Mr. Dawes had 
been practically deposed from the chairmanship.’ Ullti- 
mately the protectionists recognized the wisdom of accept- 
ing the tariff plan without much murmuring and with 
little change from the original project of the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

On the 19th of February, 1872, the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a second bill abrogating the duty on tea 
and coffee. The first bill, passed by the House at the 


1 “Nation,” April 18, 1872. 
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first session, was allowed to slumber in the room of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate; but this second bill 
was reported, with amendments. Before the Ways and 
Means Committee could prepare the general measure of 
reduction of internal taxes and customs duties, the Senate 
was engaged in an earnest and active tariff debate in 
which tea and coffee cut no figure. At the end of it the 
Senate passed a bill making extensive changes in the 
rates of duties upon a variety of articles. By a parlia- 
mentary fiction the bill was an amendment of that which 
was sent to the Senate from the House of Representa- 
tives; in effect it was an altogether different measure. 
It contained the provision, afterward incorporated in the 
bill which became a law, reducing duties on most classes 
of manufactured goods ten per cent. When the trans- 
formed bill was returned to the House it was not well 
redeived. Mr. Dawes offered a resolution to the effect 
that the substitution of an entirely new measure for the 
bill to repeal existing duties on tea and coffee! was “ in 
conflict with the true intent and purpose of that clause of 
the Constitution which requires that ‘all bills for raising 
revenue shall originate in the House of Representatives.’ ” 
After a discussion, in the course of which no member 
dissented from the position that the action of the Senate 
trespassed on the prerogative of the House, the resolution 
was adopted by a vote of 153 to 9. There was not one 
member of weight in the minority ; yet some able lawyers 
who were present refrained from voting. This was the 
only occasion in our history, up to that time, upon which 
the two Houses of Congress came to a direct issue over 
the question of the constitutional power of the Senate 
to amend revenue bills at its will. There is observable 
in the speeches of those who supported Mr. Dawes’s re- 
solution a disposition to go beyond the language of the 


1 Eyen the title of the bill had been changed. It had become “An Act 
to reduce existing taxes.” 
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Constitution. One member of keen mind, Mr. Peters, 
of Maine, afterward for many years Chief Justice of his 
State, put to Mr. Garfield, of Ohio, two or three pertinent 
questions. “If you do not give a literal construction to 
this paragraph in the Constitution [namely, that the 
Senate may amend revenue bills], how can you have any 
rule fixing the limit of the power of the Senate to make 
amendments? ... Where is the line to be drawn, or 
can you define their power?” Mr. Garfield, in reply, 
attempted to define the “ reasonable limit to this right of 
amendment.” He thought the Senate must confine its 
amendments to the subject-matter of the bill. For ex- 
ample, he did not think the Senate might properly amend 
a bill relating to the duty on salt by changing the duties 
on textile fabrics. While he was enlarging upon this 
view, Mr. Peters inquired if the Senate might not add 
other articles to a revenue bill. Mr. Garfield was forced 
to admit that the Senate had usually done so without 
question. But the bills as to which the practice had pre- 
vailed were general tariff bills, whereas this was one ex- 
pressly confined to the subject of tea and coffee. ‘ Then,” 
persisted Mr, Peters, “ allow me to ask if it is a fixed rule 
or one in the discretion of the House?” Mr. Garfield 
thought it a fixed rule. Mr. Peters did not advance any 
argument in opposition to the prevailing view, but when 
the vote was taken he was silent. ; 

The resolution of the House was sent to the Senate, by 
which it was referred first to the Committee on Finance 
and afterward to the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, which made an elaborate report controverting the 
position of the House of Representatives, but no action 
was taken upon it. The controversy is interesting, not 
only in itself as presenting an important constitutional 
question, but also in view of the fact that the tariff act of 
1883 was saved from defeat by a device identical with 


1 “ Congressional Globe,” second session, Forty-first Congress, p. 2107. 
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that which the House condemned so decidedly in 1872. 
The House on the later occasion acquiesced without a 
protest. It is not probable that the question will ever 
arise again. The Constitution does not limit the Senate 
to “reasonable ” amendments either in subject or in num- 
ber; and if it had done so the Senate is equally with the 
House a proper judge of what is reasonable. 

The bill passed by the Senate was referred to in the 
House debate as a protection measure; but to the pro- 
tectionists themselves it seemed a great concession to the 
changing spirit of the times. Some radical advocates of 
the protective system having objected to the provisions of 
the amendments proposed by the Committee on Finance 
— which the House condemned for the reasons just stated 
— Senator Sherman, of Ohio, said that although he had 
heard the reasons given by manufacturers why the duties 
should not be reduced, “I believe it is for their interest 
to have this reduction of ten per cent. made, because their 
interest is so connected with the general interest of the 
subject-matter, with the maintenance of the protective 
system, that I believe it would be a misfortune to them if 
this concession to the consumers of the country should now 
be refused.”! “I say again... that in my deliberate 
judgment it is better for the protected industries in this 
country that this slight modification of duties should be 
made, rather than to invite a contest which will endanger 
the whole system.”? He could hardly have put into more 
significant language an expression of the alarm which 
possessed many of the Republican leaders who were watch- 
ing the apparently rapid progress of free trade ideas. 

The House cast out the Senate tariff bill on the 2d of 
April, 1872. Its own measure was not reported by 
the Committee of Ways and Means until April 16th; 
it was taken up in Committee of the Whole on the 26th. 


1 “ Congressional Globe,” second session, Forty-first Congress, p. 2017. 
2 Ibid. p. 2018. 
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General debate — which, as is often the case in congres- 
sional parlance, signified the delivery of prepared speeches 
of great length, few of which contained original matter — 
continued until May 7. On that day, as the committee 
was about to enter upon the consideration of the bill by 
sections, for amendment, Mr. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, 
moved to strike out the enacting clause, which is equiva- 
lent to a motion to reject the bill. The motion was car- 
ried by a vote of 95 to 75, evidently to the surprise of 
members on both sides of the House. The result, under 
the rules, compelled the committee immediately to rise 
and report the result to the House. By a skilful parlia- 
mentary mancuvre to which the Speaker lent invaluable 
assistance, the House was enabled to substitute, for the 
amendment striking out the enacting clause, a vote to 
recommit the bill to the Ways and Means Committee with 
an amendment making the ten per cent. reduction in the 
duties on many classes of manufactured goods. The de- 
bate upon the several provisions of the bill then proceeded 
in a regular manner. But progress was slow; the presi- 
dential canvass was close at hand, the members were 
anxious to close the session before the Republican conven- 
tion, which was to meet in Philadelphia on the 5th of 
June, and accordingly, on the 20th of May, Mr. Dawes 
moved that the Committee of the Whole be discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill, and that the 
bill be passed. The motion was carried by yeas 149, 
nays 61. The minority was composed chiefly of radical 
protectionists who followed the lead of Judge Kelley, of 
Pennsylvania; but in the list of nays were also some 
unbending free traders, the most of whom voted, with 
Messrs. Brooks and Cox, of New York, Kerr and Voor- 
hees, of Indiana, and Beck, of Kentucky, in favor of the 
bill. The Senate crowded a most active discussion of the 
bill into four days, from May 27 to May 80, inclusive, on 
the last of which the session was prolonged until two 
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o'clock in the morning of May 81, when the bill was 
passed by a vote of 49 to 8. As in the House, the pro- 
tectionists supported the measure because they felt that 
there was a political necessity for so doing, the free 
traders because it tended in their direction and was the 
best they could get. A conference upon the disagreeing 
votes resulted in a unanimous report from the committee 
of the two Houses, the report was adopted without oppo- 
sition, and the bill was signed by the President on the 
6th of June.t 

While the House was considering its bill making many 
reductions in the tariff, the Senate took up the bill repeal- 
ing the duty on tea and coffee —the first bill which was 
passed at the first session of the Forty-first Congress — 
and after a brief debate passed it by a vote of yeas 41, 
nays 7. Five of the seven negative votes were contributed 
by Democratic senators from New Jersey, Maryland, and 
Delaware. The bill became a law on May 1, 1872. 

In considering the effect of the tariff legislation at this 
session the two acts must be taken together. From an 
interesting detailed statement of Senator Sherman? it 
appears that the loss of revenue anticipated from the 
repeal of the tea and coffee duties was $15,893,847 ; 
from the enlargement of the free list by the addition 
of other articles, $2,676,094; from the reduction of 
duties, $11,076,629; a total of $29,646,570. The most 
important additions to the free list, other than tea or 
coffee, were hides, jute, paper stock, and saltpetre. In 
the reductions of duties manufactures were benefited by 
remissions upon coal, india-rubber, tin, soda ash, leather, 


1 In this case the Senate exercised its right to amend with great free- 
dom. No less than one hundred and fifty amendments were left to be con- 
sidered by the committee of conference. The House receded and concurred 
in all but eight of them. 

2 “ Congressional Globe,” second session, Forty-first Congress, p. 4215. 

8 There is an error in addition in the “Globe,” but one of no impor- 
tance, as it amounts to only $792. 
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and other articles. The call for a reduction of the duties 
on “protected” merchandise was met by a ten per cent. 
cut in the rates on manufactures of cotton, wool, iron, 
steel, and other metals, paper, india-rubber, glass, and 
leather. In this case the estimated diminution of re- 
venue was realized; for although the value of imports © 
increased from $626,595,077 in the fiscal year 1871-72 
to $642,136,210 in 1872-73, the revenue from customs 
decreased from $216,370,287 to $188,089,523, being a loss 
of more than 28 millions. 

These tariff acts were passed just as the presidential 
canvass of 1872 was beginning. An extensive and care- 
fully considered plan to make the tariff the chief issue in 
that canvass had been maturing for several months. The 
acts were passed with the direct, we may even say the 
sole, object of appeasing a supposed demand for tariff 
reform. Yet the agitation for the overthrow of the pro- 
tective system ceased as if by magic; and the Republicans 
were relieved of the necessity of defending the citadel, 
because it was not attacked. It would be absurd, never- 
theless, to suggest that the extremely moderate reductions 
by the acts of 1872 would have satisfied a really strong 
popular sentiment in favor of the reform. The ease with 
which the movement, begun with the object of a reversal 
of the tariff policy, was checked, diverted, and brought to 
naught, teaches the same lesson, that the movement did 
not reach the people. There was a group of active and 
enthusiastic free traders who hoped to make the Demo- 
cratic party an instrument in making the change which 
they desired. The Democratic leaders were ready enough 
to adopt any means by which they might return to power. 
Their action in Congress was the preliminary gong-beating 
to rally their own party and to frighten the enemy. The 
cause of revenue reform was to them merely a hopeful 
agent in their attempt at president-making. They and 
the free traders who were breaking away from the Repub- 
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lican party did frighten the protectionists for a time, and 
led them to make concessions in order not to be outbid in 
the contest for popular favor. But the sincere men were 
outmaneuvred and overcome at an early stage in the 
struggle, and tariff reform was heard of no more. 

The “ Liberal Republicans” met at Cincinnati on the 
1st of May, in accordance with a call issued by a State 
convention held at Jefferson City, Missouri, in January. 
The basis of the call, the fundamental qualification of 
those who were invited to take part in the convention, was 
an unreserved acceptance of the results of the war and of 
the amendments of the Constitution designed to secure 
them. Although the necessity of reform in various parts 
of the government system and service were proclaimed in 
the Jefferson City platform to be necessary, the one spe- 
cific and concrete reform, demanded in the strongest lan- 
guage, was a radical reduction of the tariff. After the 
convention the “ Nation,” itself one of the most thorough- 
going and persistent opponents of protection, character- 
ized the resolution upon this subject as “a downright 
free trade resolution.” } 

The “delegates” to the convention were self-chosen. 
There were no local bodies which were authorized to select 
and commission delegates. All who felt sufficient interest 
in the movement were free to attend and to take part fully 
in the proceedings. Practically the convention was a 
“eave of Adullam.” All the members were opposed to 
the reélection of. President Grant and to the continued 
ascendency of the Republican party. But the grounds 
of their opposition were various. Some of the members, 
and, as it turned out, a large number of them, were quite 
as much the advocates of a candidate of their own as 
they were opponents of the President. The free traders 
from the East were, as a rule, supporters of Charles 
Francis Adams for President and of Lyman Trumbull for 

1 May 9, 1872. ; 
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Vice-President. There were “booms” for other candi- 
dates ; but, by general consent of all who were in the move- 
ment by reason of their earnestness in any sort of reform, 
the candidacy of Horace Greeley was the most grotesque 
and the most destructive of reform. Yet Mr. Greeley was 
nominated. The movement which was to overthrow the 
protective system ended in the selection as a candidate of 
a veteran protectionist — the most conspicuous and con- 
sistent journalistic champion of the system. The Demo- 
crats fell in with the nomination and thereby exposed the 
hollowness and insincerity of their pretensions as revenue 
reformers. The canvass ended, as every one knows, in 
the reélection of the President by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. In the following year the great financial panic 
gave rise to a new class of issues which precluded imme- 
diate consideration of the tariff question. Moreover, the 
blow which was given to domestic industry and to the 
foreign trade caused a great diminution of revenue and 
rendered a reduction of the tariff inexpedient. These cir- 
cumstances and the stirring political events of the times 
kept the tariff issue in the background for many years. 
Not that it was allowed to be wholly forgotten. Several 
attempts were made, as we shall see, to divert attention 
from other subjects by attacking the tariff; but they did 
not appeal strongly to the people, the political administra- 
tion of the country was divided, and the Democrats were 
not united in favor of a bold reduction of duties. 

A period of hard times is always a time of trial and 
peril to the party in power. In 1874 there was a political 
revolution, due in part to the slowly accumulated hostility 
to the Republican policy, and in part to the depression 
and poverty that followed the panic of 1878. A House of 
Representatives was elected containing a strong Demo- 
cratic majority. The short second session of the Forty- 
second Congress, from December, 1874, to March, 1875, 
was the only opportunity left to the Republicans to arrange 
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matters before yielding up the power to initiate legislation 
and to carry it into effect. The revenue was declining 
rapidly. Although there was not the slightest danger 
that the receipts would fall short of the ordinary expenses 
of the government, yet the protection of the sinking 
fund had become an object of deep solicitude to the Re- 
publicans. At least, they professed much anxiety on 
the subject. The Democrats derided the idea that care 
for the sinking fund was the real motive of their oppo- 
nents’ policy. The question of sincerity or insincerity 
must be left unanswered. Nevertheless, it was a fact that 
the whole financial fabric was in danger. In 1874, the 
country was saved by the veto of the President from enter- 
ing upon a career of inflation of the paper money; but 
the greenback propaganda was active and successful. 
There were many nostrums proposed to restore good 
times, all of which involved an expansion of the currency, 
not by earning money, but by a government issue of 
promissory notes or of inter-convertible bonds. Whether 
the Republican leaders were or were not really anxious 
as to the success of the various schemes, they surely 
had reason to be; and their legislation in the session of 
1874-75 undoubtedly saved the country from a great 
danger. The passage of the specie resumption act was 
much more effective in this direction than any other mea- 
sure. Nevertheless, the tariff act of this session! was 
helpful in that it assured the preservation of the national 
faith with respect to the provisions for the diminution and 
ultimate payment of the public debt. 

Mr. Dawes, on the 10th of February, 1875, reported 
from the Committee of Ways and Means “an act to 
further protect the sinking fund and to provide for the 
exigencies of government.” It proposed to increase the 
revenue tax on tobacco and spirits, to add twenty-five per 


1 There were two tariff acts passed in this session, but only one of them 
was important enough to be noticed. 
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cent. to the duty upon molasses and sugar of all kinds, 
and to repeal the ten per cent. reduction of duty upon 
manufactured goods made by the act of 1872. It may be 
said at once that the bill finally became a law, on March 
8, 1875, without important change. Mr. Dawes showed 
that the surplus of the year 1873-74 had been but two 
millions; that the preliminary estimate of the surplus for 
the year 1874-75 was but nine millions; and that from 
the beginning of the calendar year 1875 the receipts from 
customs had been declining rapidly. During the first 
seven months of the fiscal year 1874-75 the receipts were 
three and a half millions less than during the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, but economy in expendi- 
tures offset the loss. Clearly there was little or nothing 
to be expected for the sinking fund, which that year called 
for more than forty-seven million dollars. 

The debate upon the bill offers a few points of interest. 
As has been intimated, the Democrats and most of the 
Republicans who classed themselves as revenue reformers, 
took the ground that there was no need of additional re- 
venue, and accordingly they opposed the bill uncompromis- 
ingly. Some of the New York members urged that the 
first and most reasonable addition, were there to be an 
increase of taxation, would be a reimposition of the duty 
on tea and coffee. Mr.§S.S. Cox, of New York, one of the 
most persistent free traders who ever held a seat in the 
House, demanded the reason why the Committee of Ways 
and Means passed by this obvious means of augmenting 
the revenue. Mr. Dawes replied that the importers, fore- 
seeing the probability of an increase of taxation and the 
prospect that tea would be chosen as one of the objects of 
taxation, had purchased and imported tea in such quanti- 
ties that a full year’s supply was already in the country. 
Consequently a levy of duty upon that article would pro- 
duce no revenue for a twelvemonth to come. It was man- 
ifestly the interest of the importers, in these circumstances, 
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that tea should be taxed, because they would be thereby 
enabled to add the amount of the tax to the tea imported 
free which was already in store. That there was, in fact, 
a “lobby” of importers urging the imposition of duties 
for the purpose of enhancing the price of goods already 
imported, is an excellent illustration of the truth that 
those who oppose the protective system may. sometimes, 
themselves, be actuated by motives not wholly unselfish. 
It is interesting to note that although Mr. Dawes’s state- 
ments were not contradicted, Mr. Cox and other New 
York members continued to urge the imposition of a duty 
upon tea. 

The grave and increasing importance of currency ques- 
tions at this period is indicated in the strongest manner. 
by the opposition to the bill, at every stage, by Judge 
Kelley, of Pennsylvania. His advocacy of protection for 
all products of American industry, on all occasions, was 
the one picturesque feature of his long congressional career. 
His untiring devotion to the cause won for him, among 
his opponents, the sobriquet of “ Pig Iron Kelley.” Yet 
the judge was so carried away by his faith in the green- 
back theory, and by the merits of his own device of inter- 
convertible bonds, that at this time it seemed to him a 
crime to add to the tax burdens of the people when the 
deficiencies of revenue might be so easily met by the pro- 
ducts of the printing-press. He was in favor of a repeal 
of the ten per cent. reduction of duty on manufactures ; 
but the benefits to be expected from that return to the 
former protective rates were not sufficient to persuade him 
to vote for the other additions to revenue-producing taxes. 

The protectionists protested many times during the 
debate that they did not bring forward the ten per cent. 
repeal measure for the sake of protection, but to increase 
the revenue. Nevertheless the line between the advocates 
and the opponents of the bill was identical with the line 
between the protectionists and the free traders, or revenue 
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reformers, save that Judge Kelley found himself in strange 
company. The division was, moreover, far closer than was 
agreeable to the protectionists. A great deal of parlia- 
mentary strategy was needed to get the bill through the 
House. Mr. Dawes was forced to resort to the singular 
tactics of moving in Committee of the Whole to strike 
out the enacting clause. The motion, which involved the 
defeat of the bill should the House agree to the amend- 
ment thus made in Committee of the Whole, was carried ; 
but Mr. Dawes, as the mover of the motion to reject, re- 
tained control of the bill when the committee rose and 
the House resumed; and by a skilful series of motions 
which seem to have been prearranged with Mr. Speaker 
Blaine, the bill was passed by a vote of 123 to 114. 

The Senate Committee on Finance was equally divided 
upon the bill, but directed the chairman, Mr. Morrill, of 
Vermont, to report it. The debate was unusually short. 
The bill was reported on February 26; on the Ist of 
March a motion to lay it on the table was carried by a 
vote of 80 to 29. This motion does not in the Senate 
necessarily imply the rejection of a bill, as it does in the 
House, but it was intended in this case as a refusal to 
consider the bill further. Nevertheless, on the following 
day, March 2, the bill was taken up and passed by a vote 
of 30 to 29. Several Republicans were among those who 
voted in the negative; Mr. Allison, of Iowa, Mr. Fenton, 
of New York, Mr. Oglesby, of Illinois, Mr. Jones and 
Mr. Stewart, of Nevada, Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, and Mr. 
Sprague, of Rhode Island. Inasmuch as no amendment 
was made by the Senate the bill was sent promptly to the 
President, who approved it on the 3d of March. | 

The tariff act of 1875 virtually closes the record of the 
period during which the Republicans had unrestrained 
power in the government. A protective tariff thus marks 
the beginning and the end of the epoch. The “ Morrill 
tariff” was passed just before they took possession of the 
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executive branch of the government, when secession led 
to the retirement of Southern Democrats from Congress 
and left the Republicans in a majority ; but it was signed 
by President Buchanan. The protective system was 
maintained, with vigor, during the fourteen years of 
their complete ascendency. When they were forced to 
give up the control of the lower House of Congress, 
and thus to surrender the power to initiate revenue 
legislation, they signalized their last day of unlimited 
authority by restoring the duties levied for purposes 
of protection to the giddy height they had attained 
when war’s terrible greed of money insured a favorable 
response to every request manufacturers might make for 
higher rates. It was a bold, even audacious, defiance of 
the opposing party. It placed in the way of that party a 
law which it could not repeal nor modify. As a political 
move the passage of the act seems ill-judged. It made 
the discussion of the tariff question more bitter than: it 
would otherwise have been. It divided men into two par- 
ties of extremists, at a time when moderate counsels would 
have produced a reasonable tariff system that might have 
stood unchanged for several years. At almost every suc- 
ceeding period of congressional or presidential election 
until 1896 the tariff was an issue in the canvass, to the 
great disturbance and distress of business, and during the 
short period of fourteen years, from 1883 to 1897, there 
were four complete revisions of the tariff. It would not 
be fair to lay all the uncertainty and anxiety which the 
agitation produced to the charge of the Republicans in 
the Forty-second Congress. But it is certain that they 
had more regard for the interests of the moment than a 
statesmanlike foresight of the consequences of their eager 
grasp at a vanishing opportunity. 


XV 
THE TARIFF COMMISSION AND THE REFORM CAMPAIGN 


Nor only the most important but the longest continued 
experiment in reciprocity ever made by the United States 
was begun during the period which we are next to con- 
sider. On the 380th of January, 1875, Mr. Hamilton 
Fish, Secretary of State, and the representatives of King 
Kalakaua, of the Hawaiian Islands, signed a treaty for 
the mutual exchange, free of duty, of the chief produc- 
tions of the two countries. Although the treaty was sent 
to the Senate soon afterward, it was not taken up for con- 
sideration at the regular session of the Forty-third Con- 
gress, but was discussed at the extraordinary session of 
the Senate which began on March 5, 1875; was ratified 
on the 18th of the same month, and proclaimed June 38, 
1875. An act carrying its provisions into effect was 
approved January 30, 1876; and the treaty came into 
operation on September 9 in the same year. By its 
terms it was to continue in force for seven years, and 
thereafter for one year from the time when either party 
might give notice of a wish to terminate it. In Decem- 
ber, 1884, the two countries negotiated a renewal of the 
treaty for a further term of seven years, with a similar 
provision as to termination, and with a concession of a 
harbor at Pearl River for a naval station. This second 
treaty was not ratified until January 20, 1887. It was 
proclaimed November 9, 1887, and continued in force until 
Hawaii became a part of the United States in accordance 
with the joint resolution of July 7, 1898. The arrange- 
ment lasted, therefore, nearly twenty-two years. 
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The measure received far less careful consideration 
when it was brought before the Senate for ratification 
than it would have had if senators had been able to fore- 
see its far-reaching consequences. The United States had 
always exercised a paramount influence over the Sand- 
wich Islands, as the Hawaiian kingdom was usually called. 
The king had lately made a visit to and a tour through this 
country, and it was undoubtedly good policy to secure 
both the trade of the country by the admission to Hawaii, 
free of duty, of American goods exclusively, and the good 
will of the kingdom by opening a free market in the 
United States. Nevertheless, there was some protectionist 
opposition to the treaty, which would surely have been 
more strenuous if the expansion of the sugar production 
of Hawaii to its present proportions had been deemed pos- 
sible. The chief opposition, strange to say, came from the 
sugar-refiners on the Pacific coast, who afterward, of all 
others, profited most by the treaty. On the day before 
the original treaty was ratified the press correspondents 
at Washington expressed the opinion that the opponents 
of ratification would muster nearly or quite one third of 
the Senate, and that the chances of the treaty were ex- 
tremely doubtful. But when the matter was put to vote 
the result was yeas 51, nays 12. The minority consisted 
chiefly of Republicans, but they were joined by two or 
three Democrats who did not believe in separate reci- 
procity agreements. 

The treaty was amended in some points, and made more 
favorable to the United States before it was ratified. In its 
final form it admitted to the United States free of duty 
almost all the productions of Hawaii; but the word “ ba- 
nanas” was substituted for “fruit,” to save California 
oranges from competition. Practically all the manufac- 
tured products of the United States became entitled to 
free admission into Hawaii. The king further agreed 
that during the continuance of the treaty he would not 

0 
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lease or otherwise dispose of any port or territory, nor grant 
any special rights to any other power, and that he would 
not make with any other government a treaty for the free 
admission of any articles. 

Before the treaty was made the trade of Hawaii was 
unimportant. It was chiefly, but by no means exclusively, 
with this country. The trade arrangement gave such 
great advantages to reciprocal exchange that the com- 
merce was extended enormously and soon became limited 
almost exclusively to the two countries. Ultimately it led 
to the union which now exists.!_ The following table shows 
the value of the trade of the United States with Hawaii 
for three years preceding 1877, and for certain of the years 
it was in force; and the table is continued to the end of 
the century, although since 1898 the trade is not properly 
classed as foreign. It will be seen that the exports from 
this country during the last year Hawaii was foreign terri- 
tory were nearly five times the value during the first year 
of the treaty, and that our imports expanded nearly 
seven-fold during the same period. 


Imports, 
Exports and 

Year. reéxports. Total. Sugar. 

1874 $614,628 St :Q16.068.) | Ame bee oc (2) 
1875 662,164 1297, 10h. ee (2) 
1876 769,662 Lee esr | eee (2) 
1877 1,272,949 2,550,335 $2,108,470 
1880 2,086,170 4,606,444 4,135,581 
1885 2,787,922 8,857,497 8,198,184 
1890 4,711,417 12,318,908 11,549,828 
1895 8,728,057 7,888,961 7,396,215 
1896 8,985,707 11,757,704 11,336,796 
1807 4,690,075 13,687,799 13,164,379 
1898 5,907,155 17,187,880 16,660,109 
1899 9,305,470 17,831,463 17,287,683 
1900 13,509,148 20,707,908 20,392,150 


1 In commenting briefly upon the ratification of the treaty, the New 
York “Tribune” of March 19, 1875, remarked: “ And quite probably 
some of our sons of manifest destiny believe it may open the way to the 
ultimate annexation of the Sandwich Islands.” 

2 Not separately reported. 
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The period between 1875 and 1883 was almost barren 
of tariff legislation, but most fruitful in political discus- 
sion of the subject. The only act passed in that time 
which is of sufficient importance to be mentioned here 
was one putting salts of quinine on the free list.1_ There 
were several attempts at tariff revision, but the political 
conditions were not favorable to their success. During 
the six years from 1875 to 1881 there was a Republican 
President in the White House and a Democratic House 
of Representatives at the Capitol. The Senate also was 
Democratic during the last two years. In 1881 both the 
executive and the legislative branches of the government 
became Republican, and it was possible to carry a party 
measure to enactment. 

In such circumstances it was possible for politicians to 
declare loudly and with emphasis what they would do if 
they had the power, secure against a demand that they 
make good their promises. It is therefore not surprising 
to find that for six years beginning with 1875 both parties 
were manoeuvring for position, and —as is usually the 
case when the choice of political principles is a matter of 
strategy and tactics rather than of conviction — becom- 
ing more insincere with every skirmish. The history 
begins with the bill reported by Mr. William R. Morri- 
son, of Illinois, chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, at the first session of the Forty-fourth Congress, 
1875-76. The chief features of the bill were the adop- 
tion of specific duties throughout, the proposition to reim- 
pose duties on tea and coffee, placing coal and some other 
articles on the free list, and diminishing duties on the 
protected manufactures. The bill was formally taken up 
for discussion in Committee of the Whole, but was under 
consideration two days only, and was heard of no more. 

It becomes a matter of interest from this time onward to 
observe carefully the declarations of the two great parties 


1 Approved July 1, 1879. 
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on the tariff question. In 1872 the Liberal Republicans 
were estopped, by their nomination of Mr. Greeley, from 
making a bold utterance upon the subject. They, and 
the Democrats who adopted their platform, demanded “a 
system of federal taxation which shall not unnecessa- 
rily interfere with the industry of the people, and which 
shall provide the means necessary to pay the expenses of 
the government, economically administered, the pensions, 
the interest on the public debt, and a moderate reduction 
annually of the principal thereof; and, recognizing that 
there are in our midst honest but irreconcilable differ- 
ences of opinion with regard to the respective systems of 
protection and free trade, we remit the discussion of the 
subject to the people in their congressional districts and 
the decision of Congress thereon, wholly free from execu- 
tive interference or dictation.” It was understood that 
Mr. Greeley would not, if elected President, veto any 
tariff bill that Congress might pass. The Republicans 
were cautious in their description of the tariff which 
would be acceptable to them. They also desired a reve- 
nue which should leave “a moderate balance” for the 
reduction of the public debt, which revenue, “ except so 
much as may be derived from a tax upon tobacco and 
liquors, should be raised by duties upon importations, the 
details of which should be so adjusted as to aid in secur- 
ing remunerative wages to labor, and to promote the 
industries, prosperity, and growth of the whole country.” 

“Reform” was the Democratic watchword in 1876. 
‘Reform is necessary,” the Democratic convention de- 
clared, “in the sum and modes of federal taxation, to the 
end that capital may be set free from distrust and labor 
lightly burdened. We denounce the present tariff, levied 
upon nearly four thousand articles, as a masterpiece of 
injustice, inequality, and false pretence.” After specify- 
ing the evils which it was conceived the tariff produced, 
the paragraph closed with a “demand that all custom- 
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house taxation be only for revenue.” ! The Republicans 
adopted a declaration similar to that of 1872, but some- 
what abbreviated. Other questions were deemed of so 
much greater importance than the tariff issue that it can 
hardly be said that protection and free trade had any 
influence upon the presidential canvass of 1876. 

The spirit of the Democratic party during this period 
may be illustrated by the terms of a resolution, supported 
by most of the representatives of the party, which was 
introduced in the House of Representatives by Mr. Mills, 
of Texas, in December, 1877. It was as follows: ‘‘Re- 
solved, that the Committee of Ways and Means be in- 
structed to so revise the tariff as to make it purely and 
solely a tariff for revenue, and not for protecting one 
class of citizens by plundering another.” The resolution 
received the votes of 60 Democrats and T Republieans ; it 
was opposed by 64 Republicans and 12 Democrats. 

Mr. Fernando Wood, of New York, was the chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives during the Forty-fifth Congress. He in- 
troduced the practice, which has since been usually fol- 
lowed, and even extended, of leaving the preparation of a 
tariff bill, as a party measure, to a sub-committee consist- 
ing of the members belonging to the dominant party. 
The sub-committee proposed to put duties upon a variety 
of “raw materials” previously on the free list, as hides, 
india-rubber, rags for paper-making, dyes, raw silk, etc., 


1 It seems worth while to remark that the statement that nearly four 
thousand articles were dutiable was a gross and inexcusable exaggeration. 
In 1888, by direction of Congress, a return was published showing the 
amount imported in each year from 1867 to 1883 of every class of goods 
enumerated in any tariff act in force during that period, together with the 
value, the rate of duty, and the amount of duty received. The number of 
articles specified, counting every separate rate of duty on articles of the 
same class as a distinct item, was 1601, of which 388, by actual count, were 
free of duty. The maximum number of articles subject to duty could 
therefore not have exceeded 1218, and the assertion in the Democratic 
platform more than tripled the actual number. 
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from which it was expected to derive a revenue of about 
six millions. The duties on manufactured goods were to 
be reduced heroically, as a matter of course. The outery 
against this proposition to tax crude articles was so loud 
that the committee cut out this feature of the bill before 
reporting it. The spirit of the measure may be indicated 
by the treatment accorded to wool and woollens, and by a 
single passage from Mr. Wood’s speech in support of the 
bill. It was proposed to levy a uniform tax of thirty-five 
per cent. on all wool, which would have killed the American 
carpet industry ; and to reduce the duty on all manufac- 
tures of wool to a uniform rate of fifty per cent., which 
would have destroyed all the rest. Mr. Wood explained 
the principle of his bill thus: “ The general theory and 
scheme of the bill is to resuscitate American commerce, 
to reéstablish our position as one of the foremost maritime 
nations of the world, and by this means to develop to its 
full extent the material resources of the nation. Will 
not this advance the manufacturing interests of the coun- 
try?” He proposed, in fact, to resuscitate American com- 
merce by encouraging importation of foreign goods, at a 
time when four fifths of the carrying trade was in the 
hands of foreigners. It is interesting to note that the 
first speech in opposition to the bill was made by Mr. 
McKinley, of Ohio. One remarkable feature of Mr. 
Wood's ill-fated bill was that it dispensed with a free 
list. It mentioned only the articles that were to bear 
duty, and left all others free. After a debate which was 
as fruitless as any tariff discussion that ever took place in 
Congress, the bill was brought to a vote, on June 5, 1878, 
on a motion to strike out the enacting clause. The motion 
was carried, yeas 134, nays 121, and the bill was rejected. 
Most of the affirmative votes were given by Republicans, 
but they were joined by enough high tariff Democrats of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Iowa, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin, to give them a majority. 
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No other serious attempt was made to bring a tariff bill 
before Congress for action until the closing session of the 
Forty-seventh Congress, 1882-83. The steps that led up 
to the passage of a completely revised tariff at that time 
are extremely interesting. At the beginning of the presi- 
dential canvass of 1880, there seemed to be no public 
interest in the tariff. A few newspapers strongly devoted 
to the cause of free trade, which were accustomed to attack 
the protective system when other topics for public discus- 
sion were lacking, gave the only sign anywhere discover- 
able that the tariff was oppressive. The Democrats prob- 
ably had no thought of making the tariff an issue when 
they adopted the ejaculatory platform at Cincinnati, which 
contained the following paragraph of fine-sounding but 
not over-definite principles : — 


3 Home rule; honest money, consisting of gold and 
silver and paper convertible into coin on demand; the 
strict maintenance of the public faith, state and national ; 
and a tariff for revenue only. 


General Winfield S. Hancock was nominated for Pre- 
sident upon the platform from which the foregoing para- 
graph is extracted. General James A. Garfield was the 
candidate of the Republicans, whose only reference in their 
national platform to the tariff question was a reaffirmation 
of “ the belief avowed in 1876, that the duties levied for 
the purpose of revenue should so discriminate as to favor 
American labor.” The canvass was not a warm one at 
the outset. On neither side did politicians seem to know 
what issue was to be prominent, or by what means they 
might arouse and excite the voters. Suddenly the Repub- 
licans began attacking the Democrats for having threat- 
ened, in case of success at the polls, to sweep away at a 
blow the whole protective system. Of course that was the 
only possible interpretation of the phrase “a tariff for 
revenue only.” Although the Democrats had no thought 
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of carrying such a policy into effect; although they could 
not have united their own party in support of it if they 
had so intended; and although no one took that declara- 
tion of the party seriously, yet the Republicans were quite 
justified in representing their opponents as proposing a 
measure which, if suddenly put into execution, would work 
havoc among the industrial interests. The Republicans 
made the attack and found their adversaries not only un- 
prepared but indisposed to defend the obvious meaning 
of their platform. 

If the leaders of the Democratic party were thus per- 
plexed and annoyed, the leader par excellence, the candi- 
date for President, jauntily kicked the tariff plank of the 
platform to pieces. In an interview with a journalist he 
declared that “the tariff question would not affect the 
manufacturing interests of the country in the least ;” that 
his election would make no difference one way or the 
other ; that “manufacturers would have just as much 
protection under a Democratic administration as under a 
Republican one ;”’ and that ‘ the tariff is a local affair.” 2 
This last phrase set the country into a roar of amusement. 
The gallant soldier, who deserved much better treatment 
than to be a target for ridicule, undoubtedly had a percep- 
tion of the truth as to the real consequences of a Demo- 
cratic success, but he was discussing a subject on which he 
was not well informed. He ventured beyond his political 

1 On this point see the ‘‘ Nation’’ for October 21, 1880. The “ Nation” 
itself was always a consistent and sincere advocate of free trade; but it 
says plainly that the expression in the platform was a phrase only, and 
that the Democrats were taken by surprise when they realized what they 
had done. In the preceding issue (October 14) it said, with much truth, 
“There is no real interest among the managers on either side in any ques- 
tion of the day;” and it likened the opposing stump orators to the Italian 


condottieri who fight under contract by the day without loss or injury to 
either side, 

2 The expression usually attributed to General Hancock at the present 
day is “‘a local issue.” It is possible to treat it, in this form, as a shrewd, 
even a witty, remark; the words actually employed are not capable of 
being so regarded. 
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depth. Little as the Democratic managers were disposed 
boldly to stand by their party declaration, they did not 
enjoy the position in which they were placed. A letter 
was drawn from General Hancock by Senator Randolph, 
of New Jersey, in which the general said that he was “ too 
sound an American to advocate any departure from the 
general features of a policy which has been largely instru- 
mental in building up our industries ;” and yet he quali- 
fied his general adhesion to the protective principle in such 
a way as to satisfy those who wished to bring about a large 
reduction of duties without a radical reversal of the na- 
tional policy. Undoubtedly he was in favor of General 
Jackson’s “ judicious tariff.” But after this episode of 
the canvass nothing could save the Democratic cause. 
The election in Indiana, in October, which turned upon 
the tariff, was carried by the Republicans, who achieved a 
notable victory in November. 

The responsibility for the tariff was thus thrown upon 
the Republican party. The time had arrived when the 
financial condition of the country rendered action neces- 
sary. Although the years from 1874 to 1878, both years 
inclusive, were years of business depression, the Treasury 
was at all times in a sound condition. During the first 
year of the period, the panic year, the surplus upon ordi- 
nary operations! was less than four millions; but in the 
four years following it was: 13 millions in 1874-75; 29 
millions in 1875-76; 40 millions in 1876-77; and 21 
millions in 1877-78. The public debt was reduced more 
than a hundred million dollars during the four years, and 
its burden was still further reduced by the refunding of 
nearly five hundred million six per cents at the rates of 
five, four and a half, and four per cent. The healthy con- 
dition of the Treasury was not due to large revenue but to 
substantial economy in expenditure. The Democrats, who 

1 Taking for income the “ net ordinary receipts ” plus the premium real- 


ized upon sales of gold; and for outgo the “ net ordinary expenditures ” 
plus interest on the public debt. 
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were in control of the House of Representatives, cut down 
the appropriations to the lowest possible point. 

As might have been anticipated, in such circumstances, 
the revival of business made a plethoric Treasury. In the 
fiscal year 1878-79 the customs yielded nearly 215 mil- 
lions, an increase of more than 70 millions over the pre- 
ceding year, and in 1879-80 the receipts from this source 
reached 386 millions. The total ordinary receipts showed 
a smaller increase, because the yield from internal revenue 
was less; but there was a reduction of the net debt in the 
two years of almost a hundred millions. So rapid a pay- 
ment of the principal was desired by no one, and it was 
foreseen that there must be a revision of the tariff. The 
idea of a reasonable and, so far as possible, a non-partisan 
readjustment of duties was in favor at this time. The first 
step toward sucha measure was taken by the Senate. Mr. 
Eaton, of Connecticut, a Democratic member, introduced 
a bill to create a tariff commission composed of persons 
not members of Congress, and the act which was eventu- 
ally passed was not greatly different from his original pro- 
position. It was discussed by the Senate at some length 
and was passed by that branch at the session of 1879-80, 
but was not acted upon by the House. President Arthur 
recommended the creation of such a commission, adopting 
the view of the Secretary of the Treasury, in his first 
annual message,! and after a prolonged discussion which 
it is not necessary even to summarize, Congress passed an 
act in accordance with the recommendation. The bill was 
passed by the House on May 6, 1882, by a vote of 151 to 
83. All but about thirty of the affirmative votes were 
given by Republicans, and all but seven of the negative 
by Democrats. The Greenbackers, of whom the House 
contained a liberal sprinkling, all voted for the bill. The 
Senate had already passed a similar bill, the only substan- 
tial difference being that the commission was, by the Sen- 


1 “ Messages and Papers of the Presidents,” vol. viii. p. 49. 
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ate bill, directed to inquire also into internal revenue taxes 
and propose a revision thereof; but upon receiving the 
House bill it passed the same without amendment by a 
vote of 35 to 19. Six Democrats voted in the affirmative; 
two Republicans and Senator David Davis, of Illinois, in 
the negative. Otherwise, it was a party vote. 

The act directed the appointment, from civil life, of 
nine commissioners, whose duties, as prescribed in the 
third section, were, “‘to take into consideration and to 
thoroughly investigate all the various questions relating 
to the agricultural, commercial, mercantile, manufactur- 
ing, mining, and industrial interests of the United States, 
so far asthe same may be necessary to the establishment 
of a judicious tariff, or a revision of the existing tariff, 
upon a scale of justice to all interests.”” The commission 
was authorized to hold sessions in any part of the coun- 
try ; and it was directed to make its final report not later 
than the first Monday in December, 1882, when Congress 
would begin its next session; also to submit in print the 
testimony taken. 

Barely six and a half months intervened between the 
approval of the act by the President, on May 15, and the 
date of the final report, December 4. There was, in the 
first place, some difficulty in constituting the commission. 
Several prominent and able men to whom the President 
offered positions as members of the commission, declined 
to serve.! The composition of the commission was after- 
ward criticised somewhat contemptuously by persons who 
opposed its recommendations; but it may be said that 
President Arthur did the best he could with the material 
at his disposal, and that those who were finally chosen 


1 The President wished to make William A. Wheeler, Vice-President of 
the United States from 1877 to 1881, the chairman of the commission, but 
he declined the appointment. Mr. A. A. Low, of New York, Hugh Me- 
Culloch, former Secretary of the Treasury, Erastus Corning, of New York, 
and John S. Phelps, of Missouri, also declined. 
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were for the most part competent for the task, and they 
were all honorable and fair-minded. The statement that 
they were fair-minded does not imply that they were not 
men having convictions upon the subject of protection and 
free trade which they were not likely to surrender, but 
that they were not only capable of considering and dis- 
posed to consider, and that they really did, in a spirit of 
justice and fairness, take into account the counter-claims of 
the various interests and industries; and that they did 
ultimately present a scheme of a tariff law more scientific, 
based upon a broader conception of the respective rights 
of producer and consumer, and of conflicting industries, 
than any law which had been passed, up to that time. 
The commission as organized consisted of John L. 
Hayes, of Massachusetts, Secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers; Henry W. Oliver, Jr., 
of Pennsylvania, an iron manufacturer; Austin M. Gar- 
land, of Illinois, a wool grower; Jacob A. Ambler, of 
Ohio, a former member of Congress; Robert P. Porter, 
of the District of Columbia, a statistician and expert of the 
Census Office; John W. H. Underwood, of Georgia, a 
man of long experience in public life in the South; Alex- 
ander R. Boteler, of West Virginia; Duncan F. Kenner, 
of Louisiana, a sugar grower; and William H. McMahon, 
of New York, an officer of the New York Custom House, 
prominent by reason of his long and exact familiarity with 
the working of tariff laws. It will be seen that four of 
the commissioners were themselves personally or officially 
interested in industries classed as protected. All the 
commissioners, without exception, were favorable to the 
principle of protection, although Mr. Porter had been at 
one time strongly inclined to free trade. Nevertheless 
they all accepted and acted upon the advice given to them 
at the opening session of the commission, held at Wash- 
ington on the 6th of July, by the chairman, Mr. Hayes. 
They were, he told them, forbidden to propose “ a radi- 
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cal or subversive change in the present general economical 
policy of the country.” They were asked to make “a 
revision, not a destruction, of existing tariff laws,” on a 
scale of justice to all interests. Having this end in view, 
“no special industry can have undue advantage ; no 
private interest can be subserved; no duty promoting 
one industry, yet oppressing another, can be justified, 
and the relations of the industries to each other, no less 
than the special necessities of each, must be considered. 
.. . We may also find a solution of many questions of 
opposite individual or sectional interests, and may avoid 
many difficulties by remembering, while not unmindful of 
justice to existing interests, that protective duties should 
be imposed or withheld, not for the benefit of individuals 
or special industries, but for the good of the nation.” ! 
The commission having laid out its plan of operation in 
a seven days’ session at Washington, began taking testi- 
mony on the 19th of July at Long Branch, New Jersey, 
where it remained nearly a month. A session of three 
days at Boston was followed by a journey westward, inter- 
rupted by stops at all the important cities, as far as Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. The commission then took a 
southeastward direction of travel, again breaking the jour- 
ney frequently, until Savannah was reached. From that 
point the course was through the coastwise cities to New 
York, whence a trip was taken to Pittsburg and Wheeling, 
and the taking of testimony came to an end in Philadel- 
phia on the 16th of October. No less than 604 witnesses 
were heard, in sessions upon 78 days, held in 29 different 
places. The testimony taken occupies 2625 pages. An 
overwhelming proportion of the witnesses were persons 
whose business was directly affected by the tariff rates, 
and much ironical criticism of the value of the evidence 
has been made against the work of the commission on this 
account. Nevertheless, the witnesses were not selected by 


1 Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia for 1882, p. 778. 
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the commissioners, but were volunteers, and if few men 
appeared to urge more radical reduction of the tariff than 
was recommended, the fault was their own. Those who 
did present themselves to ask even for a total abolition of 
all protective duties were courteously heard, and their 
arguments are printed in the two bulky volumes which 
constitute the report of the commission. Mcreover, if the 
recommendations in the report be compared with the re- 
quests made by the interested parties who appeared at the 
hearings, it will be recognized by candid students that the 
commissioners did, in point of fact, observe and conform 
to the excellent rules suggested by the chairman at the 
beginning of their proceedings. It will not be admitted, 
of course, by those who hold a preconceived opinion that 
the commission was a “ packed” body, and who judge its 
conclusions by the act of Congress that was based upon 
them. 

The commission estimated that the reduction of duties 
it proposed would reach an average of 25 per cent. In 
a few cases an increase was recommended for special 
reasons, such as the adjustment of the tariff upon manu- 
factured goods according to the amount of labor entering 
into the production. But in general the rates were left 
untouched, or reduced from a slight amount to 40 or 50 
per cent. No attempt was made to state the precise 
amount of reduction. It does not appear from the debates 
in Congress that any attempt was made, by detailed ex- 
amination, to ascertain the amount of reduction,! since 
each House was soon occupied in considering its own bill, 
which was based upon the projet of the Tariff Commis- 
sion and yet was unlike it. Besides reeommending changes 
in the rates of duty, the commission proposed a great 
many changes in the administration of the customs ser- 


1 Such a statement may have been made, but if so it escaped the eye of 
the writer in going over, necessarily without reading carefully, the hun- 
dreds of pages of the “ Congressional Record ” which the debates occupied. 
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vice. It also incorporated in the bill reported the impor- 
tant provision that inland transportation costs and charges 
should no longer be added to the invoice value of imported 
merchandise in obtaining the basis of an ad valorem duty. 
This was equivalent to a substantial reduction of duty 
upon bulky articles. The commission further proposed 
the creation of a customs court to take jurisdiction of all 
cases arising out of differences in interpreting the tariff 
laws. 

The report was presented at the beginning of the second 
session of the Forty-seventh Congress, in December, 1882. 
It was referred by the House of Representatives to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and by the Senate to the 
Committee on Finance. As this was the “short” session 
of Congress, both committees immediately began work 
upon the tariff, and made all haste to bring the measures 
forward for discussion in their respective assemblies. The 
constitutional requirement that bills for raising revenue 
should originate in the House would not, of course, pre- 
vent the Senate from discussing the tariff simultaneously 
with the other branch of Congress. The propriety of such 
discussion was dictated by the brevity of the time at com- 
mand and the importance of economizing it by ascertain- 
ing the judgment of the Senate upon the multitude of 
questions involved. To this end use was made of a bill 
reducing internal revenue, passed by the House at the 
preceding session and debated at prodigious length in the 
Senate without action. In the end, as we shall see, this 
was the bill which became a law. It is an interesting fact 
that at the first session of the Forty-seventh Congress the 
same senators who subsequently opposed and obstructed 
the tariff bill purposely delayed the internal revenue bill, 
and did not attempt to conceal their exultation when at 
last the Republicans were reluctantly compelled to relin- 
quish the hope of passing it at that time. Had the fili- 
bustering senators permitted the internal revenue bill to 
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pass at the first session the Senate would have had before 
it no bill to which it could attach a tariff as an amend- 
ment; and it would have been impossible to pass any tariff 
law in the time at the disposal of Congress. 

The bill referred to was taken from the table and re- 
committed to the Committee on Finance. It was never 
suggested that this course was pursued in order to test 
the constitutional question, or with a view to override 
the objections of the House, or with any other object in 
view than to save time. The Finance Committee acted 
promptly, and its bill was taken up for consideration on 
the 10th of January. The House bill was reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means on the 16th of 
January; and debate upon it began on the 25th. From 
that time until the last moment of the session the tariff 
was the chief topic of debate — usually in both branches 
of Congress at the same time. The report of its approval 
by the President is on the penultimate page of the 3777 
pages of the “Congressional Record” for that session. 
The report of the debates, up to the time when the Senate 
passed its own bill, occupies almost 1275 pages of the 
“ Record.” That was not the end of the matter, for the 
consideration of means to bring about an agreement be- 
tween the two houses involved further prolonged discus- 
sion. 

To summarize such a debate is simply impossible. Yet 
it is necessary to take a broad and comprehensive glance 
at the course of proceeding in view of the remarkable situ- 
ation that developed. 

The Senate, as is its usual practice, began the discus- 
sion of the details of the bill at once, without the “ gen- 
eral debate” which, in the House, precedes consideration 
of amendments. Many set speeches on the tariff were, 
nevertheless, made in the Senate during the session, each 
senator choosing his own time for the delivery of his 
sentiments. During the weeks of consideration of the bill 
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there was an unceasing struggle between the advocates of 
low, exceedingly low, duties and the high tariff protection- 
ists. But it is not to be supposed that the contending 
forces were like two armies, closely organized, fighting 
pitched battles. The number of those who were always in 
favor of high duties was exceedingly small; so, also, was 
the number of those who never voted for high duties. On 
the one hand there were Southern Democrats who found 
merit in propositions to maintain high rates upon oranges, 
sugar, and zinc; on the other hand, there were Eastern 
senators who thought the impost upon wool too high, and 
Western senators who favored a decrease of the duties on 
many manufactured goods. Upon the whole, the Senate 
being closely divided politically, the advocates of low 
duties had a decided advantage. The bill, as reported by 
the Committee on Finance, proposed a scale of duties dis- 
tinctly higher than that recommended by the Tariff Com- 
mission; but the Senate rejected a great many of the 
amendments offered by the committee, and in cases not a 
few it fixed lower rates than those suggested by the com- 
mission. The tedious labor of the Senate came to an end 
on the 20th of February, late in the evening, when the 
bill was passed by a vote of yeas 42, nays 19. The nega- 
tive votes were, with one exception, those of Democratic 
senators, but no less than ten Democrats voted for the bill. 
They did so, doubtless, not as approving it even in the 
main, but for the reason that it proposed a large reduc- 
tion of duties. 

The situation in the House was quite different from 
that in the Senate. There was a strong protectionist 
majority. The bill reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, like the Senate bill, proposed a reduction of 
duties much less than was proposed by the Tariff Com- 
mission. Numberless amendments were offered, and the 
scheme of the committee was attacked in almost every 
line of the bill. Only one important amendment was 
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carried. The House —or rather the Committee of the 
Whole — refused emphatically to restore sulphate of qui- 
nine to the dutiable list. But progress was extremely 
slow. Day after day was wasted in debate upon unim- 
portant articles; and upon such subjects as iron, glass, 
and sugar the discussion would have been interminable 
but for the frequent orders by the House to close debate 
upon the pending clause. The revenue reformers, or free 
traders, were aggressive, patient, persistent, and ready to 
dispute and oppose every duty proposed in the bill. It 
became evident at last that if the consideration of the bill 
were to proceed at no more rapid rate than in the past, the 
bill itself would not get out of Committee of the Whole 
before the end of the session and of the Congress. 

In order to bring the bill to a vote Mr. Haskell, of 
Kansas, on the 17th of February, made a motion that 
when the Committee of the Whole resumed the considera- 
tion of the tariff bill “all debate on the pending section 
of the bill, and all amendments thereto, be closed in one 
hour.” The effect of this motion would be to bring the 
discussion of all the schedules imposing duties to an 
abrupt close. The point of order was instantly made 
that such a motion violated the rule of the House regulat- 
ing the consideration of bills by the Committee of the 
Whole. The question of order was discussed for an hour 
or more with not a little warmth, but it was not decided ; 
it was cut short by a special order, the delivery of eulogies 
upon a deceased member; and the House bill, on which 
so much disputation and oratory had been expended, was 
never again taken up for consideration. 

It will be seen that the parliamentary situation was 
most peculiar. The House, which was strongly protection- 
ist, was unable to bring its own bill to a final vote. The 
; Senate, which was evenly divided, had passed a bill to 
| which there were two objections, although both objections 
\ were not in all cases urged by the same members. It 
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reduced duties much more than most of the Republicans | 


deemed expedient or just; and it violated the principle © 


which the House had asserted most emphatically only a _ 
few years before, when that body refused to consider a bill | 
originated by itself on the ground that there was a reason- — 


able limit to the power of the Senate to amend revenue 
bills.1 The case was even stronger in 1888 than in 1872, 
for in the earlier case the House sent to the Senate a bill 
repealing the duties on tea and coffee, whereas the bill of 
1883 reached the Senate as a proposition simply to reduce 
internal revenue, and as it passed the House made no 
mention of tariff duties. Nevertheless, as the matter 
stood it was necessary either to waive the point or to 
abandon the attempt to pass a tariff act. There was still 
another complication which gave the Republicans much 
uneasiness. It was known that there was a group of 
members of their party who would be glad to accept the 
low rates fixed by the Senate bill, and it was feared that 
there were some other members who were disposed to 
vote for concurrence with the Senate, either because they 
thought it wise politically so to do, or because they appre- 
hended a total failure of the tariff legislation unless they 
accepted the measure as it was. Evidently the situation 
demanded careful handling. 

The course of procedure was agreed upon in a caucus 
of the Republican members. So much of it as was a mat- 
ter of parliamentary strategy was placed in the hands of 
Mr. Reed, of Maine, who afterward became famous as a 
reformer of parliamentary law, and the ingenious inventor 
of measures which put an end to the power of a minority 
permanently to defeat and frustrate the purposes of the 
majority. On the 24th of February he reported from the 
Committee on Rules the following proposed new rule: — 


During the remainder of this session it shall be in order 
at any time to move to suspend the rules, which motion 


1 See page 179. 
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shall be decided by a majority vote, to take from the 
Speaker’s table House bill No. 5538, with the Senate 
amendment thereto, entitled “ A bill to reduce internal 
revenue taxation,” and to declare a disagreement to the 
Senate amendment to the same, and to ask for a committee 
of conference thereon, to be composed of five members on 
the part of the House. If such motion shall fail, the bill 
shall remain upon the Speaker’s table, unaffected by the 
decision of the House upon such motion. 


The proposition was wholly unprecedented. The rule 
provided for a suspension of rules by a majority of mem- 
bers, instead of two thirds; it authorized a motion to non- 
concur, but not one to concur in the Senate amendment ; 
and in ease of the failure of the motion, it sent the bill 
back to the Speaker’s table, from which it could not be 
taken save by a two thirds vote. To propose a conference 
before the Senate had insisted on its amendment, and a 
committee of five members, instead of three, were also 
novelties in congressional practice, although not impor- 
tant ones. The Democratic members were astounded at 
the audacity of the programme. When the new “rule” 
was taken up for consideration on the 26th of February, 
Mr. Blackburn, of Kentucky, made a most vigorous and 
pungent speech upon his own point of order that the rule 
was not in any sense arule. He called attention to the 
fact that a conference was asked for upon a bill not one 
sentence of which, after the enacting clause, was ever in 
the House before; for the Senate had made an entirely 
new scheme of internal revenue reduction, beside attach- 
ing a tariff to the measure. He asserted that a pledge 
had been circulated among the Republican members, and 
that the signatures of a majority of the House had been 
obtained to a promise to stand by the motion to non-con- 
cur; and he taunted the leaders with an unwillingness to 
trust to the pledge. “ You dare not,” he said, ‘allow a 


vote to be taken to concur in the Senate amendments to 
the text of the bill.” 
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It would be useless to deny that there was much truth 
in Mr. Blackburn’s assertions. Yet the Republicans who, 
in debate, were too shrewd to give the reasons for their 
action or to defend the principle upon which their new 
“rule” was based, might have admitted the accuracy of 
all that he said, and have justified themselves, neverthe- 
less. They had a majority in Congress; the President 
was a Republican ; they were responsible for the adminis- 
tration. They would be held accountable for all legisla- 
tion. They were not satisfied with the bill as it passed 
the Senate. A few of them, uniting with the Democrats, 
might form a temporary majority in favor of the bill. 
But in that case it would not be a Republican bill, and 
the result would be that they would be answerable as a 
party for a measure of which a majority of them disap- 
proved. 

Moreover the Senate bill was confessedly a crude piece 
of legislation. The Senate itself recalled the bill from the 
House, in order to correct several important clerical errors. 
There were many inconsistencies and even contradictions 
in its text. A vote to concur would have cut off every 
opportunity to make amendments without which the admin- 
istration of the law would have been beset with difficulties 
and its interpretation would have led to contrary decisions 
and expensive litigation. Possibly this last consideration 
would not have controlled the Republicans but for the fact 
that they were not satisfied with the Senate bill. That 
was their real motive. They had a choice between adopt- 
ing an extraordinary means of making it satisfactory, or 
of abandoning the measure and giving up the power to a 
Democratic House of Representatives, already elected, the 
term of which would begin on the 4th of March. They 
chose the extraordinary measure. A somewhat similar 
situation confronted the Democratic party eleven years 
afterward. They were perhaps not strong enough to 
adopt a course corresponding to that of the Republicans 
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in 1883; but whether their action was dictated by prefer- 
ence or by necessity they became politically responsible 
for a tariff act which represented the views of a mere hand- 
ful of the members of their own party. In a party sense 
it would have been vastly better policy if they had coerced 
the minority into submission, or, failing in that, had suf- 
fered the bill to be defeated. So, in 1883, the Republicans 
did wisely in insisting that the tariff should be one which 
they were willing to defend. The people quickly forgot 
by what means its passage was secured. 

There was a heated debate upon the proposed rule ; it 
was adopted, on the 27th, by a vote of 129 to 22, a party 
vote, but most of the Democrats refused to answer to their 
names in order to break the quorum. Immediately after 
the adoption of the rule Mr. Hammond, of Georgia, a 
Democrat, introduced a resolution declaring that the action 
of the Senate in substituting a new bill under the form of 
an amendment was in conflict with the true intent and 
purpose of the Constitution, “‘ and that therefore said bill 
so amended do lie upon the table.’ Mr. Hammond and 
those who followed him on the same side had no difficulty 
in finding abundant Republican authority for their conten- 
tion that the Senate had transcended its constitutional 
power. They made particular mention of the strong asser- 
tions of the rights of the House of Representatives by 
Messrs. Hoar and Dawes, of Massachusetts, both repre- 
sentatives in 1876, and both senators in 1883, and by 
General Garfield, and others. Few of the Republicans were 
disposed either to take the opposite ground or to insist 
upon an alleged right which would defeat tariff legislation 
altogether. Mr. Kasson, of Iowa, offered a substitute for 
Mr. Hammond’s resolution, reciting that ‘‘ this House, in- 
sisting always upon its privilege under the Constitution to 
originate all bills for raising revenue and waiving no right 
thereunder in respect to” the pending bill, declares dis- 
agreement with the Senate amendments and asks for a 
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committee of conference. Mr. Kasson, in the course of 
the debate, put the constitutional question in compact 
form. “I will answer the gentleman from Colorado with 
the Constitution itself. Have we sent them a tariff! bill ? 
He answers, yes. Have the Senate amended it? Yes. 
How far have they amended it? That is not a constitu- 
tional question. How far is for the consideration of the 
Senate, and then for the consideration of the House after- 
ward. The Senate has the right of amendment; that no 
man can deny; and if the Constitution does not contain 
the limitation upon that right, how can we fix the limita- 
tion without the authority of the Constitution? ... We 
must not run wild on the theory that the rules of the 
House of Representatives make the Constitution that gov- 
erns both bodies.” 2 

Mr. Haskell, of Kansas, effected a diversion of the debate 
by proposing another substitute, reciting in a preamble the 
contention of the House that the Senate had exceeded its 
privileges, and directing that if the bill should be referred 
to a conference, the members on the part of the House 
should consider the constitutional question, should bring 
the objections of the House before the committee, and sub- 
sequently, “if necessary, in their opinion,” the conferees 
“‘ may make report to the House in regard to the objections 
to said bill herein referred to.’ This, under cover of 
a strong assertion of the rights of the House, permitted a 
silent acquiescence in the action of the Senate in case the 
members of the conference committee on the part of the 
House did not think it necessary to pursue the matter fur- 
ther. Although in the debate which ensued two prominent 
Democrats expressed most emphatically their opinion that 
the Senate’s right to amend a revenue bill was absolute 
and unqualified, yet there was a strict party vote on the 
question of substituting Mr. Haskell’s resolution for that 

1 The context shows that he meant to say “ a revenue bill.” 


2 “Congressional Record,’’ Forty-seventh Congress, second session, p. 
8340, 
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of Mr. Hammond. The vote on adopting the resolution 
as amended was, yeas 139, nays 122, — one Republican 
voting in the negative. Next the House adopted the 
motion authorized by the new rule, 147 to 111. On this 
vote several Democrats voted in the affirmative. 

The Senate agreed to the conference and five senators, 
three Republicans and two Democrats, were appointed as 
members of the committee. When the committee met, the 
House members presented the view of the constitutional 
rights of the House as set forth in Mr. Haskell’s resolu- 
tion, whereupon the Democratic senators declined further 
to participate in the consideration of the bill, on the ground 
that under the instructions of the House to its committee 
there could not be the “full and free” conference which 
comity between the two branches of Congress demanded. 
The vacant places upon the committee were offered suc- 
cessively to many of the Democratic senators, but they one 
and all declined to serve, and ultimately two Republicans 
were appointed to make up the quota of the Senate. 

All these proceedings took time, and it was only on the 
1st of March, after the rejection by the Senate of a 
motion directing its members of the committee to with- 
draw from the conference, that the committee was finally 
constituted. It worked most industriously after that, if 
indeed the Republican members had not been laboring 
before the vacancies were filled, and on the next day the 
report was presented in the Senate. There was an out- 
burst of indignation and protest by the Democratic sen- 
ators at the liberal construction placed by the committee 
upon its powers. In several instances, particularly in the 
schedule of iron and steel duties, the committee had re- 
ported higher rates of duty than had been voted either 
by the Senate or by the House. It was maintained that 
the conference committee had the right to do no more 
than recommend that one branch or the other should 
recede and concur with the House with which it was in 
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disagreement, or to propose a compromise between the 
two; and that it might not bring in a new rate of duty 
upon an article regarding which there was no disagree- 
ment, or propose a higher rate than either branch had 
fixed. ‘The defence of the committee was that the Senate 
had made but a single amendment, which embraced a 
complete tariff, that the House had disagreed to the whole 
amendment, and that consequently the committee was 
left entirely free to fix the rates without reference to 
votes of the House upon another bill. They also asserted 
the fact, which of course does not affect the principle of 
their objection, that the cases of a higher rate than that 
fixed by either branch were extremely few, and were for 
the purpose of harmonizing the schedules. The point 
was‘a technical one, and the Republicans had the power 
to carry out their will. That is to say, they had the 
power with the assistance of Mr. McPherson, a Demo- 
cratic senator from New Jersey, and of Judge Davis, of 
Illinois, an Independent. The report was concurred in 
by a vote of yeas 32, nays 31. The final vote was not 
taken until after midnight on the morning of the 3d of 
March. 

As soon as possible after the opening of the session on 
March 3, Mr. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, presented the con- 
ference report in the House. The opposition exhausted 
all the points of order that could be raised against the 
report, but were overruled by the Speaker. Finally, as 
a method of using up the time and of preventing the pas- 
sage of other bills to which they were opposed, they de- 
manded the reading of the whole report, including the 
full text of the bill. The report covers almost ten of the 
broad quarto pages of the ‘‘ Congressional Record,” in fine 
type, and the reading of the document, a printed copy of 
which was in the possession of every member, occupied 
several hours. ‘Two hours of debate followed, and then 
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the report was accepted by a vote of yeas 152, nays 116. 
There was not a little cross-voting, chiefly by Ohio and 
Pennsylvania members. Nineteen Democrats, of whom 
six were from Pennsylvania, supported the bill; twelve 
Republicans, of whom five were from Ohio and four from 
Pennsylvania, voted against the conference report. The 
Democrats who broke away from their party acted avow- 
edly as protectionists ; the Republicans who acted inde- 
pendently did so because they regarded the bill as not 
sufficiently protective. The actual strength of the system 
of protection is therefore greater than the vote indicates. 
The most distinguished members who would not vote 
with the majority of their respective parties were Mr. 
William McKinley, Jr., of Gani. and Mr. Samuel J. Ran- 
dall, of Pennsylvania. 

The concluding formalities were hurriedly performed, 
and the announcement that the President had approved 
the tariff act was made but a moment before the Congress 
reached the constitutional limit of its term. 

The act of 1883 made a large reduction of internal 
taxes, the most of which it removed altogether. The 
taxes upon spirituous and malt liquors, upon tobacco, and 
upon national banks were all the important branches 
of internal revenue that were retained. Although the 
changes in the rates of customs duties were numerous, 
few of them were large enough to work a perceptible 
alteration in the conditions under which either commerce 
or manufacturing industry was prosecuted. The net im- 
portations during the fiscal year 1883-84 were, in value, 
57 millions less than in the preceding year; the duties 
collected were 20 millions less ; the ratio of duties to the 
value of dutiable articles was 42.45 per cent. in 1882-88 ; 
and 41.61 per cent. in 1883-84. In the year 1884-85 
the value of importations further decreased by 90 mil- 
lions, the revenue fell off 12 millions, and the ratio of 
duties to dutiable values rose to 45.86 per cent. These 
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figures are not presented as having any significance. 
The period was one of declining trade. Moderaté as the 
decrease in rates was, it was a decrease and not an in- 
crease, and the effect theoretically should have been to 
stimulate imports. The increase of the ratio of duties to 
dutiable values, from 41.61 to 45.86 per cent. just men- 
tioned ; the ratio of 45.55 per cent. in 1885-86; and that 
of 47.10 per cent. in 1886-87 — if the facts mean any- 
thing — mean that there was a larger proportional impor- 
tation of articles bearing heavy duties than of those on 
which duties were low, since there was no change in the 
tariff law in any of those years. 

A good illustration of the difficulty encountered in 
attempting to draw any lessons from the operation of the 
law is afforded by the case of steel railroad bars. The 
duty prior to 1883 was $28 a ton, and in the last year of 
the imposition of that duty the importation was 69,000 
tons. Of bars wholly or in part steel, the importation 
was 112,000 tons. In 1883 the duty was reduced to $17 
a ton; and the total importation for the three following 
years, 1883-86, was less than 22,000 tons. It requires no 
argument to prove that the tariff was wholly without 
influence in producing that result. On the other hand, 
the unfortunate phrasing of the woollen schedule, under 
official interpretation, placed the manufacturers of worsted 
goods at the mercy of the foreign market. This was the 
period when worsted goods were supplanting woollen, and 
the blow at the industry was a severe one. Congress 
refused to rectify what was an evident error in the draft- 
ing of the act, the Secretary of the Treasury would not 
modify his ruling, and the unsatisfactory state of affairs 
continued until a change of administration in 1889 brought 
in a new Secretary who reversed the decision of his pre- 
decessor and gave effect to the manifest intent of Con- 
gress at the time the act was passed. 

It has been said already that it was necessary for the 
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Republicans to pass the tariff act before the 4th of March, 
1883, if they wished to control the legislation on the sub- 
ject, for the congressional elections of 1882 had resulted 
adversely to them. The Democrats had a clear majority 
of almost 80 in the House of Representatives of the 
Forty-eighth Congress. They were powerless to carry 
through measures of their own, since the Senate, which 
had been evenly divided during the preceding biennium, 
now had a Republican majority of four, and the President, 
Mr. Arthur, was a stalwart member of the same party. 
But in spite of the unpromising situation, and with a wise 
purpose to signify their intentions to be carried into effect 
under more favorable political conditions, the Democrats 
resolved to propose a reduction of the tariff. Under the 
leadership of Mr. Morrison, of Illinois, chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, a tariff bill was prepared 
and reported on March 11,1884. The scheme of reduction 
was “horizontal.” The bill provided generally that on 
) articles in all the schedules except those relating to liquors 
and silk goods — which were left unchanged — the duties 
should be eighty per cent. of those imposed by existing 
law. It was further provided that no cotton goods should 
bear a higher rate than forty per cent. ; no woollen goods 
higher than sixty per cent.; and no metals higher than 
fifty per cent.; but no duty was to be lower than that 
levied by the “ Morrill” tariff act of 1861. Salt, coal, 
{and lumber were added to the free list. 

Mr. Morrison, on April 15, asked the House to go into 
Committee of the Whole to consider the bill. His motion 
was carried by only two majority, yeas 140, nays 188, a vote 
which clearly foreshadowed the defeat of the measure, re- 
vealing as it did the existence of a strong Democratic oppo- 
sition to an overthrow of the protective system. Some of 
the members based their hostility to Mr. Morrison’s plan 
upon their objections to the principle of horizontal reduc- 
tion, but it is safe to say that they would have found other 
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reasons. for the same position had the bill been in the 
usual form of a tariff revision. For two or three weeks 
the bill was under consideration daily in Committee of the 
Whole, and all the time was given up to “ general debate,”’ 
which signifies a series of set speeches, each for the most 
part independent of all others, and prepared with a view 
rather to its being read by the constituents of the honor- 
able orator than to its being listened to by his fellow 
members. No new arguments on either side of the ques- 
tion were presented, but the old ones were repeated at 
wearisome length. Many of the members endeavored, 
perhaps successfully, to create an impression of their 
own erudition by introducing statistical tables into their 
speeches; but the use of identical tables in several 
speeches destroys the impression in the mind of one who 
takes a bird’s-eye view of the debate, and is not seeking 
for the eloquence of individual statesmen. 

General debate on the bill closed on May 6. When the 
first paragraph of the bill was read, for the purpose of 
amendment, Mr. Converse, of Ohio, a Democratic member, 
moved that the enacting clause of the bill be struck out. 
The motion was adopted in Committee of the Whole by a 
vote of 156 to 151, and the House confirmed the defeat of 
the bill, upon a roll-call, by yeas 159, nays 155, — a re- 
markable result in a House having nearly eighty Demo- 
eratic majority. Forty-one Democrats voted against the 
bill ; four Republicans in favor of it. 

Notwithstanding the large reduction of internal tax- 
ation and the moderate reduction of customs duties by the 
act of 1883, the revenue was still excessive. The amount 
applicable to the payment of the public debt in the fiscal 
year 1882-83 was almost exactly one hundred million 
dollars. In 1883-84 it was still sixty-three millions. The 
necessity of a further remission of taxation was apparent 
to every one; and inasmuch as the excise was now limited 
to luxuries which by common agreement should be heavily 
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taxed, further amendment of the tariff was seen to be 
inevitable. The Republicans recognized the fact in the 
platform of their national convention in 1884, wherein 
they gave a pledge “to correct the irregularities of the 
tariff and to reduce the surplus, not by the vicious and 
indiscriminate process of horizontal reduction, but by 
such methods as will relieve the taxpayer without injur- 
ing the laborer or the great productive industries of the 
country.” 

The Democratic platform reflected the division in the 
ranks of the party. Instead of the plain and uncompro- 
mising principle of “a tariff for revenue only,” which was 
promulgated in 1880, a policy of tariff reduction without 
abandonment of protection was outlined. ‘ Knowing full 
well that legislation affecting the occupations of the people 
should be cautious and conservative in method, not in 
advance of public opinion, but responsive to its demands, 
the Democratic party is pledged to revise the tariff in a 
spirit of fairness to all interests. But in making reduc- 
tion in taxes it is not proposed to injure any domestic 
industries, but rather to promote their healthy growth. 
From the foundation of this government taxes collected 
at the custom house have been the chief source of federal 
revenue. Such they must continue to be. Moreover, 
many industries have come to rely upon legislation for 
successful continuance, so that any change of law must be 
at every step regardful of the labor and capital thus in- 
volved. The process of reform must be subject in the 
execution to this plain dictate of justice: all taxation shall 
be limited to the requirements of economical government. 
The necessary reduction in taxation can and must be 
effected without depriving American labor of the ability 
to compete successfully with foreign labor, and without 
imposing lower rates of duty than will be ample to cover 
any increased cost of production which may exist in con- 
sequence of the higher rate of wages prevailing in this 
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country. Sufficient revenue to pay all the expenses of the 
federal government, economically administered, including 
pensions, interest and principal of the public debt, can be 
got under our present system of taxation from custom- 
house taxes on fewer imported articles, bearing heaviest 
on articles of luxury, and bearing lightest on articles of 
necessity. We therefore denounce the abuses of the ex- 
isting tariff; and, subject to the preceding limitations, we 
demand that federal taxation shall be exclusively for 
public purposes, and shall not exceed the needs of the 
government economically administered.” 

In this declaration the Democrats explicitly admitted 
that the rate of wages was higher in this country than in 
the countries with which its industries are in competition ; 
and that this fact establishes a just claim that, by means 
of an adjustment of tariff rates, American labor should be 
given security against such injurious foreign competition 
as would reduce that rate of wages. It was evident that 
the tariff was not to be an issue in the pending presidential 
canvass. There was already a revolt in the Republican 
ranks, caused by the nomination of Mr. Blaine, and it 
was the policy of the Democrats to widen the breach, and 
at the same time to make it easy for Republicans to pass 
over to their side. An assurance that no radical attack 
upon the protective policy was purposed was a step in 
that direction. The fact that most of the prominent 
leaders of the party had often expressed such an in- 
tention, and declared that it was irrevocable, and the 
further fact that only four years before it had been set 
forth as a part of the Democratic policy, suggest that 
there was much mental reservation on the part of those 
who subscribed to the platform. This is not so serious an 
accusation as it might appear to those who take no account 
of the practical conditions under which government by 
party exists. Theoretically a party platform should be a 
candid expression of the opinions and a frank exposition 
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of the policy of those who support the candidates of the 
party, and of the candidates themselves. But such are 
the differences of human minds that men would necessarily 
break up into many small groups, instead of arraying them- 
selves in two great parties, if they were required, under 
penalty of being held insincere, to withdraw from a party 
to each and every proclaimed principle of which they 
could not give a conscientious assent. As a matter of 
practical politics every man is absolved from insincerity 
if he allies himself with that party which he believes will 
carry out the one or several policies which he deems 
“paramount.” It is also virtually true that no general 
national platform of any party expresses in all its parts 
and words the innermost sentiments of any large number 
of those who profess to support it as a whole. In this 
respect a platform is much like a tariff measure. Possibly 
no senator or representative ever approved every item in 
any tariff bill for which he gave his vote. 

It may be urged, and there is some force in the dis- 
tinction, that in 1884 the Democratic party put forth the 
tariff opinions of a minority and not of a majority of its 
own members, and, considering the general prominence 
of the issue upon which its uncandid declaration was made, 
was guilty of a purpose to deceive. On the other hand 
it may be said that whatever the purpose may have been 
the most unsophisticated of politicians was not deceived ; 
and, which is more important, that the tariff was really 
not an issue in the canvass then beginning. Mr. Cleveland 
was elected President, and in his first message to Congress 
echoed the Democratic platform. ‘The proposition with 
which we have to deal is the reduction of the revenue 
received by the government, and indirectly paid by the 
people, from customs duties. The question of free trade 
is not involved, nor is there now any occasion for a discus- 
sion of the wisdom or expediency of a protective system. 
Justice and fairness dictate that in any modification of 
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our present laws relating to revenue the interests and 
industries which have been encouraged by such laws, and 
in which our citizens have large investments, should not 
be ruthlessly injured or destroyed. We should also deal 
with the subject in such manner as to protect the interests 
of American labor, which is the capital of our working- 
men. Its stability and proper remuneration furnish the 
most justifiable pretext for a protective policy. Within 
these limitations a certain reduction should be made in 
our customs revenue.” 

The Forty-ninth Congress, to which these words were 
addressed, contained a Democratic majority of about forty 
in the House of Representatives, and a Republican ma- 
jority of six in the Senate. Mr. Morrison was again the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means. On 
April 14, 1886, he reported a tariff bill making numerous 
reductions and changes in the rates of duty. The plan 
of reduction horizontally was abandoned. On June 17 
Mr. Morrison moved that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole for the consideration of the tariff 
bill. The motion was rejected, yeas 140, nays 157. Four 
Republicans supported the motion ; thirty-five Democrats 
opposed it. Mr. Morrison gave notice that next week he 
should renew the motion. Subsequently he announced 
formally that he abandoned his intention, since he was 
convinced that a second vote would result like the first. 
The controversy over the tariff engendered, at this time, 
an unusual amount of political ill-feeling. Mr. Samuel 
J. Randall, of Pennsylvania, was at this time, as he had 
been previously, the representative and the leader of the 
protectionist wing of the Democratic party. It was 
probably not supposed by the advocates of radical tariff 
reduction that he would support their measure, but the 
fact that he had so large a following made them angry, 
and they manifested thefr exasperation in language that 
went to the verge of parliamentary license. The party 
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newspapers, restrained only to the degree of their self-con- 
trol, denounced him and his associates in terms of great 
violence. Mr. Randall himself offered a bill embodying 
his own ideas of the proper extent and method of tariff 
reduction. The Committee on Ways and Means, having 
on its docket two or three score of tariff bills which it 
allowed to slumber and die in the committee-room, singled 
out that of Mr. Randall for the honor of an adverse re- 
port. Neither the bill nor the report was considered by 
the House. 

It cannot be said that public opinion was aroused on 
the tariff question at this time. The political press 
discussed it vigorously, but the subject was not then, nor 
has it ever been, one which engrossed the public mind, 
which was the topic of earnest debate among neighbors 
around the stove in the country store. Hundreds of 
pamphlets were issued by leagues and associations formed 
for the purpose of moulding popular opinion. Yet there 
is no evidence of any sort, certainly none in the result of 
elections, that the people, the common people, if the ex- 
pression may be used without offence, were thinking about 
the tariff. They voted each man with his party. Protec- 
tionist Democrats and free trade Republicans maintained 
their old political associations, either from the force of 
habit, or because they regarded other issues as more 
important than the tariff. 

The next step in the great contest would have made 
the tariff a popular issue, if anything could have done it. 
The President startled the country at the opening of the 
Fiftieth Congress by devoting the whole of his annual 
message to the single topic of a reduction of the surplus 
through a revision of the rates of duties upon imports. 
In so doing he departed from the unbroken usage of all 
the Presidents for well-nigh a hundred years. The text 
upon which he based his urgent appeal for a remission of 
duties was the redundancy of the revenue, which left a 
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considerable surplus after the demands of the sinking 
fund had been met. The result was an accumulation of 
funds in the Treasury, for which there was no outlet, and 
a corresponding withdrawal of loanable funds from the 
channels of business. The President examined briefly, 
and rejected, the plan of disposing of the surplus by 
repealing internal taxes, and quickly reached the con- 
sideration of his main thesis: the necessity of making a 
large reduction of tariff duties. It does not seem expedi- 
ent to summarize the message nor to quote largely from 
it. Its significance and its weight were derived almost 
exclusively from the position occupied by its author. It 
contained no novel arguments, but are there any new 
arguments yet to be presented on either side of the ques- 
tion? The message did restate many of the principles of 
the orthodox English school of political economy. Coming 
from the pens of those who most frequently and with the 
most confidence announce them, these principles are held 
frankly and openly to lead logically to free trade — that 
is, to a system of tariff taxation which not merely does 
not give “incidental protection,” but is contrived with 
the express purpose of excluding protection. Mr. Cleve- 
land put himself in the singular position of arguing against 
the justice, the wisdom, and the efficacy as an economical 
policy, of a protective system, and yet of protesting that 
“our progress toward a wise conclusion will not be im- 
proved by dwelling upon the theories of protection and 
free trade. This savors too much of bandying epithets. 
It is a condition which confronts us, not a theory.” The 
President was able, no doubt, to reconcile his use of the 
stock arguments in favor of free trade in indicating the 
sort of tariff bill he desired Congress to pass, not merely 
with the widely different language he had used in his 
first message, but also with his own conviction that he 
was not asking Congress to adopt a free trade policy, and 
that he was dealing wholly with a condition and not at all 
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with theory. Neither those who favored nor those who 
opposed his recommendations have succeeded in effecting 
the reconcilement. It was not a protectionist, but the 
London “ Daily News,” an uncompromising supporter of 
free trade, which said that ‘the President does not seem 
to perceive the effect of his own arguments, or even the 
meaning of his own words.” The ‘* News” was not alone 
in its judgment. If there was no other English journal 
which made so personal an application, there was not one 
which did not treat the message and speak of it as a free 
trade state paper. 

On another point all men at home as well as abroad 
were in perfect agreement. It was universally admitted 
that the President had exhibited splendid courage. There 
were, to speak broadly, no issues of a vital nature dividing 
men into parties. The old questions that arose out of the 
Civil War had been fully decided. A certain part of the 
Republican legislation stood, a part had been nullified by 
adverse decisions of the Supreme Court, a part had been 
superseded by acts of the Southern white people, outside 
of the law and contrary to law, and nevertheless un- 
punished and unpunishable. The Republicans had not 
the strength necessary to enact additional laws to secure 
what their earlier laws had but partially accomplished ; 
they lacked the courage to appeal to the people for au- 
thority to finish the work. Accordingly the Southern 
question was virtually closed. The free coinage of silver, 
on the other hand, had not yet become in a true sense an 
issue between parties. Neither in the Republican nor in 
the Democratic organization was the preponderance of 
opinion so strongly in favor of free coinage or opposed to 
it that either faction ventured so to phrase its sentiments 
as to drive the other faction into the ranks of the opposi- 
tion. Administrative reform, also, was rather an aspira- 
tion of the best element in both parties than a guiding 
principle of either party. Thus the situation was as if, in 
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war, two opposing armies had occupied their camps so 
long that they had forgotten the original cause of their 
quarrel. They might have their periodical skirmishes, 
even now and then a pitched battle; but when the conflict 
of the day was ended they both retired to the tents they 
had left in the morning, with no thought of advancing 
and of occupying conquered territory. 

Mr. Cleveland changed all this. He announced a policy. 
He summoned the army whose commander he was to 
enter upon an active campaign with an end in view. It 
matters not whether one regards that end as a wise or as 
an unwise one, whether it was politically expedient or 
inexpedient to take a course which was likely to drive 
out of the camp those who had no heart in the campaign 
he proposed, and which might or might not attract recruits 
who had deserted from the other army. It still remains 
true that his boldness challenged the admiration of all. 
Moreover it strengthened the party, in its spirit if not in 
its numbers, by putting into it a definite purpose in place 
of languid indifference. Since that time, up till the close 
of the century, at least, the Democratic party has never 
been without a purpose. It has not long held to the same 
purpose, but it has stood for a well-defined policy. 

The message was of course received with delight by 
the free trade newspapers and by all men in public or in 
private life who were urgent for a reduction of tariff 
rates. The Republicans were hardly less pleased than 
the revenue reformers; they professed satisfaction that 
the Democrats must now “ show their true colors.” They 
themselves had consistently declared their adhesion to the 
principles of protection. Their political opponents, on 
the other hand, had proposed and supported measures 
which weakened protection as to some industries and 
destroyed it altogether as to others, all the time protest- 
ing that they were not seeking to establish free trade, but 
only to relieve the burdens of tariff taxation. Now they 
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were, in following the recommendations of the President, 
to base their action upon the stock arguments, the only 
logical conclusion of which was absolute free trade. 

Before the country had begun to recover from its sur- 
prise at the President’s bold move, only two days after the 
message was sent to Congress, the New York “ Tribune” 
printed an “interview ” with Mr. Blaine, who was then in 
Paris, examining in detail and condemning sweepingly 
the position taken by Mr. Cleveland. He discovered and 
exposed the weak points in the message, and with his 
customary adroitness and felicity of language gave the 
Republicans the elements of an answer to the President. 
The reception of Mr. Blaine’s ‘“‘ Paris message”? was a 
counterpart to that given to the official message. The Re- 
publicans praised it without stint ; the Democrats sneered 
at it as the production of an ignorant person whose pre- 
tensions to statesmanship were at once and forever extin- 
guished by his own act. Three or four leading Republican 
papers in the Northwest joined with the Democrats in 
praising and accepting Mr. Cleveland’s principles, and in 
dissenting from those of Mr. Blaine. Their action was 
greeted by some of the free trade journals as a serious 
“split” in the Republican ranks and as a portent of the 
great victory soon to be won by the revenue reformers. 
There was, as any observer might have seen, a much 
more serious dissension in the ranks of the Democratic 
party, less obtrusively manifested than the Republican dis- 
sent, but obvious to all who were not wilfully blind. On 
both sides of the dividing line party discipline was strong 
enough to restrain most of the would-be mutineers from 
translating their murmurs of dissatisfaction into acts of 
open desertion. 

Mr. Speaker Carlisle appointed Mr. Roger Q. Mills, of 
Texas, to be chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. Mr. Mills was no mere “revenue reformer,” he 
was an avowed free trader. His opinion upon the charac- 
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ter and the effect of protection was expressed in a resolu- 
tion already quoted, introduced by him in the Forty-fifth 
Congress.!_ His Democratic colleagues were, most of them, 
as radical as he. It is, of course, no just ground of com- 
plaint or criticism of the Speaker that he constituted a 
committee of which only one member of the dominant 
party represented a large manufacturing community, or 
even a State in which manufacturing industry was an 
important source of its wealth. The States represented 
by the eight Democrats were Texas, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Georgia, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and 
Indiana. From the Speaker’s point of view manufactures 
and manufacturers were entitled to no special considera- 
tion. The theory which he and his party associates held, 
that the tariff must be reduced in the interest of the great 
body of the people, and with no other tenderness for the 
so-called rights of manufacturers than was necessary to 
avoid a too abrupt and injurious change, made it entirely 
proper to disregard the claims of manufacturing centres 
to be represented upon the committee. The Republicans 
made much of the predominance of the South in the 
composition of the committee, but their objections were 
founded upon a principle of their own, which the Demo- 
crats did not concede.? 

Another objection which they raised, and which like 
the other was futile, concerned the manner in which the 
tariff bill was framed. It was not a new practice to ex- 
clude the minority members of the committee from the 
counsels of the majority until the bill was ready to be 
reported. But in this case there were dark hints that 
the measure was concocted in a subterranean room in the 

1 See page 197. 

2 One of the tables presented by the Senate Committee on Finance, in 
criticism of the Mills bill, made a separate enumeration of articles of 
American production affected by the proposed changes in the tariff, and 


showed that the “cotton States’? produced such articles to the value of 
$91,870,794, and the other States to the value of $1,715,400,518. 
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Capitol, that the committee entrusted the preparation of its 
machinations against the manufacturers to certain profes- 
sional pamphleteers of the free trade school, and that 
clerks in the Treasury department were detailed to assist 
in making the bill as harmful as possible to the protected 
industries. All this was merely the partisan way of excit- 
ing éarly opposition to the bill which was not yet made 
public. The refusal of the committee to give hearings to 
those whose interests were — from the protectionist point 
of view —at stake, was quite justified, if the principle of 
the Democratic leaders be accepted. They maintained that 
the withdrawal of protection would be of general advan- 
tage, and that ultimately it would benefit manufacturers. 
Why, then, should they listen to men who came to protest 
against a reduction of the tariff? As for the machinery 
by which the bill was prepared, they adopted the method 
most convenient to themselves. They did not expect their 
work to commend itself to the Republican members of the 
committee. Consequently, a discussion of details with 
men whose purposes were fundamentally different from 
their own would be fruitless and a waste of time. 
Notwithstanding the extraordinary assistance from with- 
out which the committee is supposed to have had, and its 
freedom from partisan opposition in the preliminaries, the 
bill was not in a state to be reported to the House until 
April 2, four months after Congress was informed by 
the President of the instant need of a reduction of the 
surplus. The Republicans were prepared to find the ‘* Mills 
bill” unsatisfactory in the whole and in all its parts, and 
their expectations were not disappointed. The main fea- 
tures of the measure were: (1) a transfer of raw materi- 
als to the free list; (2) a large substitution of ad valorem 
for specific duties; and (3) a general reduction of pro- 
tective duties.| The bill was not, like that of 1883, for 


1 A flash of light was afterward cast upon the preparation of the bill 
by Mr. Mills himself, Discussing the duty on tannic acid, when the act of 
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example, a complete revision of the tariff, but changed the 
rates of duty upon those articles only which were spe- 
cifically mentioned. Moreover, the arrangement of the 
bill did not recognize the classification of dutiable articles 
by schedules as under the existing law, and as in every 
tariff act since that time. Among the articles that were 
placed upon the free list were wool of all kinds, salt, un- 
manufactured and certain kinds of manufactured lumber, 
soap, bricks, paper, pulp, lime, unmanufactured flax, hemp, 
and jute, tin plates, and cotton-ties. For the elaborate 
woollen schedule of the existing law was substituted a 
provision assessing 40 per cent. ad valorem upon all 
woollen and worsted goods except paper-machine felts, 
and certain low grades of carpeting, — which bore 30 per 


1894 was under debate in the Senate [May 10, 1894, “ Congressional 
Record,” p. 4573], he said: “ My friend [Mr. Allison] has mentioned the 
fact that there were some specific duties in the Mills bill. I want to say 
here, once for all, about that bill, that I worked for six months at home by 
myself to prepare a bill, and had it printed here for my own satisfaction, 
so as to enable me to proceed more easily with the work on the line of the 
Walker tariff, without a single specific rate of taxation in it, except on 
those articles the like of which bear an internal revenue tax in the United 
States — whiskey, perhaps. I do not know that there was anything else 
except alcohol. When I got to work with my brethren on the bill I found 
it would not go, and I had to abandon my ad valorem tariff bill. The 
schoolmaster had not been sufficiently around, and for a long enough time, 
to bring our people back to the Democratic principle of taxation as to 
value.’ Aside from the fact that Mr. Mills was probably the first states- 
man who ever undertook “ at home” and without assistance or advice to 
frame a complete tariff bill — a fact which seems to require no comment 
— there is in the foregoing passage a hint at a piece of secret political 
history. According to his own statement Mr. Mills had been at work for 
six months upon his tariff bill before the beginning of the first session of 
the Fiftieth Congress. It seems fair to conclude that he had been in- 
formed by Mr. Carlisle that he would be appointed chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, in case he himself should be elected Speaker, 
—and there was no opposition to him. There is nothing to indicate that 
the President had communicated either to Mr. Carlisle or to Mr. Mills his 
intention to force the tariff issue by his remarkable message to Congress. 
He may have done so, but Mr. Mills’s action may be explained without 
assuming that he knew the President’s purpose. 
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cent., — and fancy articles, which were charged 50 per 
cent. The cotton schedule likewise was abolished, and a 
uniform duty of 40 per cent. was proposed upon all cotton 
manufactures. The reduction of duty upon iron and its 
manufactures was not so great as upon cotton and woollen 
_ goods; and the reduction of the sugar duties was still less, 

‘—only 18.5 per cent. A statement by the chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics, presented by Mr. Mills in his final 
speech upon the bill,! estimated the remission of duties at 
$50,591,637, of which $19,758,846 was by additions to 
the free list, and $30,832,791 from reductions in the rates 
of duty. 

“General debate” upon the bill began on the 17th of 
April, 1888, and continued until May 19. On nearly 
every one of the intervening days, a great part of the time 
the House was in session was given to speech-making on 
the tariff. Mr. Springer, of Illinois, who presided over 
the Committee of the Whole, said in a speech on the 19th 
of July? that one hundred and fifty-one speeches were 
made during the general debate, and that they occupied 
one hundred and eleven hours and fifty-four minutes. It 
is needless to say that not one of the speeches was made 
with the idea that the arguments adduced would change 
the opinion or the vote of any member. They were, with- 
out exception, inspired by and permeated with a political 
purpose. A presidential election was approaching, and it 
seemed to be certain that the tariff would be the chief 
issue in the canvass. Congressional elections also were 
impending ; these speeches, circulated by their authors, 
would impress voters with a sense of the fitness of sitting 
members. Mr. Springer believed that ‘as long as our 
government shall endure, it shall be known as‘ The Great 
Tariff Debate of 1888.’ The occasion having passed 


1 “Congressional Record,” Fiftieth Congress, first session, part 1, 
p. 6659. 
2 Ibid. p. 6518. 
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which gave a certain interest to the long, dreary, academic 
speeches, they have become as dry and flavorless as is the 
once famous debate upon the hanging of Arbuthnot and 
Ambrister by Jackson, in the first Seminole War. There 
should be a few exceptions to this sweeping remark. The 
speeches of Mr. Carlisle, the Speaker, in favor of the bill, 
and of Messrs. McKinley, of Ohio, and Reed, of Maine, 
in opposition to it, are well worth reading even at this 
day. Mr. Reed’s speech in particular, not only is charac- 
teristically picturesque and novel in its presentations of 
the protectionist argument, but is filled with specimens 
of that keen wit for which he afterward became famous.' 
After ‘general debate” closed there was an interval of 
a fortnight before the bill was taken up for consideration 
by paragraphs. This stage of the proceedings lasted from 
May 31 until July 19, during which period, according to 
the statistics furnished by Mr. Springer, the bill was de- 
bated on twenty-eight days, and the time consumed was 
one hundred and twenty-eight hours. The discussion of 
the details of the measure was of a higher class of debate 
than the “general” speech-making. Members devoted 
themselves to the presentation of facts and figures to show 
the probable working of particular provisions of the Mills 
bill. The Republicans, naturally, set themselves the task 
of proving the destructive nature of the changes proposed. 
They attacked the inconsistencies, — the failure, for ex- 
ample, to put iron ore and coal, as “raw materials,” on 
the free list; they criticised the favor shown to the South 
in the exemption of cotton-ties and burlaps from all duty, 
and the slight reduction of the duty on rice; they dwelt 
upon the neglect to relieve the people of a heavy burden 
of taxation by a large reduction of the sugar duty; they 
were particularly severe upon what they characterized as 
the hostility of the Democrats toward the woollen and the 
lumber industries. As to all these and other matters 


1 “Congressional Record,” Fiftieth Congress, first session, p. 4440. 
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the Republican members employed statistics and fortified 
their positions by reading letters and papers prepared by 
experts in each branch of industry. 

For the most part the Democrats made no verbal de- 
fence of the provisions of the bill. They did not even 
make answer to the general proposition that the reductions 
in the rates of duty would result in an increase of impor- 
tation and an augmentation rather than a diminution of 
the revenue. They allowed the criticisms of the Repub- 
licans to go unanswered. It must be said that they dis- 
played commendable patience and self-control in refrain- 
ing from debate and in tolerating the numerous — always 
fruitless — propositions to amend the bill. A hundred 
times the Committee of the Whole rose to order the debate 
closed upon the pending amendment, but the majority 
had invariably permitted the debate to run for a reason- 
able time. Not once did Mr. Mills suffer a defeat upon 
any amendment offered by the minority. On the other 
hand, the Ways and Means Committee proposed few 
changes in the bill as originally reported. 

While the bill was under discussion in detail in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, the national conventions of the two 
great parties were held. The Democrats met at St. Louis 
on the 5th of June. Their platform may be characterized 
as an echo of the message of President Cleveland, whom 
they nominated for reélection. Save the paragraphs in 
which the merits of the Democratic administration are set 
forth, the whole platform is devoted to the tariff —to de- 
nunciation of the policy of the Republicans and to an ex- 
position of the purposes and principles of the Democrats. 
That it contained much of what Falstaff termed “ damn- 
able iteration” may be gathered from the following 
phrases, taken in. their order, from this unique declara- 
tion of principles: “unjust and unequal tax laws,” ‘“ exces- 
sive tax laws,” ‘‘ unequal system of tax legislation,” “ un- 
necessary taxation,” “ unjust taxation,” “ unnecessary tax- 
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ation,” “unnecessary taxation,” “superfluous taxation,” 
“extravagant taxation,” “unnecessary taxation,” “ bur- 
dens of taxation.” These phrases occur in an argument to 
prove that the interests of labor were injured by the tariff 
system by an increase in “ the price of nearly everything 
they [the industrious freemen of our land] buy,” and that 
they would be benefited by “a revision of our tax laws, 
with due allowance for the difference between the wages of 
American and foreign labor.” There was contention in 
the Committee on Resolutions over the question as to the 
extent to which explicit approval should be given to the 
pending Mills bill. Upon this question a compromise was 
made. The committee brought in an independent reso- 
lution of approval, which is quoted below, but it was not 
reported as a part of the platform. Inasmuch as it was 
adopted unanimously by the convention the distinction is 
not obvious. Both the platform and the resolution were, 
and were intended to be, a solemn expression of the politi- 
cal sentiments of the party, and if they did not carry equal 
weight, if one of them implied a more profound conviction 
than the other, which of the two was the weightier, and 
for what reason? The resolution was as follows : — 

Resolved, That this convention hereby indorses and 
recommends the early passage of the bill for the reduction 
of the revenue now pending in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The Republicans were quite as emphatic as their oppo- 
nents in their expressions of opinion upon the tariff and the 
Mills bill. At their national convention held at Chicago, 
beginning on June 19, they declared themselves “ uncom- 
promisingly in favor of the American system of protec- 
tion.” ‘ We accept the issue, and confidently appeal to the 
people for their judgment. The protective system must 
be maintained. .. . We denounce the Mills bill... . 
We condemn the proposition of the Democratic party to 
place wool on the free list,” and so on. The policy which 
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they proposed was embodied in an unusually definite state- 
ment. They would “effect all needed reduction of the 
national revenue by repealing the taxes upon tobacco, 
which are an annoyance and burden to agriculture, and 
the tax upon spirits used in the arts and for mechanical 
purposes, and by such revision of the tariff laws as will 
tend to check imports of such articles as are produced by 
our people, the production of which gives employment to 
our labor, and release from import duties those articles of 
foreign production, except luxuries, the like of which can- 
not be produced at home. If there shall still remain a 
larger revenue than is requisite for the wants of the gov- 
ernment, we favor the entire repeal of internal taxes, 
rather than the surrender of any part of our protective 
system, at the joint behest of the whiskey trust and the 
agents of foreign manufacturers.” 

The whole of the Republican plan is quoted because, in 
the ensuing debates in the House of Representatives it 
was charged that the foregoing declaration was a plea for 
‘“‘free whiskey.” In support of this position the Demo- 
crats quoted many times an editorial article published by 
a Western Republican paper which, in quoting with disap- 
proval the foregoing extract from the Republican platform, 
interpolated in brackets the words “ whiskey and tobacco ” 
after the words “ internal taxes ” in the last sentence. It is 
quite unnecessary to express an opinion whether or not the 
declaration was in favor of “ free whiskey,” as every reader 
will undoubtedly have an opinion of his own. After the 
conventions were held the debate became more political than 
ever. It was certain that the tariff question would be the 
chief issue in the presidential canvass, and that it would con- 
trol the result of the election so far as any matter of national 
policy would controlit. One must not forget that the race 
question was never absent from the thoughts of the South- 
ern people, and that upon that alone their electoral votes 
were always to be counted upon for the Democratic candi- 
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dates ; nor that thousands upon thousands of the Northern 
people supported the Republican party from considerations 
altogether independent of the tariff; nor that in all parts 
of the country habit and long-standing association led men 
to vote as they had been accustomed to vote, irrespective 
of the principles set forth by their respective parties. 
Nevertheless, so far as men were impelled to separate 
themselves from former associates in the election of 1888, 
it was the tariff and nothing else which gave the impulse. 

The protracted debate came to a close, and the House 
reached the final vote on July 21. On the passage of the 
bill the yeas were 162 and the nays 114. Fourteen mem- 
bers only were absent. Six Republicans voted in the af- 
firmative ; four Democrats in the negative, beside Mr. 
Randall, of Pennsylvania, who desired to be, but was not, 
paired against the measure. 

The bill was sent at once to the Senate, and was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. Inasmuch as it was 
a political measure, and since the Senate was controlled 
by the Republicans, the committee took particular pains 
to avoid the methods of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and, in general, not to do any of the things which 
the Republicans in the House had condemned as im- 
proper. They gave public hearings; the meetings of the 
committee were open for the members of the minority ; 
the committee did not solicit the help of Treasury officers 
in framing their bill. The session of Congress was one of 
the longest in the history of the country, and the com- 
mittee did not bring the bill back into the Senate until 
the 8d of October. On the next day elaborate reports 
were made,!— that of the majority of the committee, 
which was drafted by Mr. Aldrich, of Rhode Island, that 
of all the Democrats upon the committee except Mr. 
Beck, of Kentucky, and an independent report by that 


1 Report no, 2332. The reports themselves, and the tables and testi- 
mony accompanying them, form a volume of nearly 1500 pages. 
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senator. All these documents had a purely political pur- 
pose. Each of them upheld the policy of the party in 
whose interest it was put forth, and condemned the policy 
of the other party without reserve. They were all writ- 
ten with the intention to affect the result of the election 
then pending, and without any serious purpose to influ- 
ence the action of the Senate. Indeed, there was no 
expectation whatever that final action upon the bill could 
be had during the session which was manifestly so near 
its end. 

The bill of the Committee on Finance differed radically 
from the Mills bill. Its most important feature was a 
reduction of the duty on sugar by fifty per cent. There 
were numerous readjustments of duties proposed, — in 
some cases an increase of rates in the interest of protec- 
tion, but the instances of this, which were few, were 
somewhat ironically excused by the committee on the plea 
that an increase of duty would diminish importations and so 
reduce the revenue. The debate, during the two weeks of 
the session that remained,! was “ general,” for it consisted 
entirely of set speeches upon the tariff question at large, 
and upon the wisdom of one party and the folly of the 
other party in their respective attitudes upon this issue. 
No vote was taken, and the consideration of the bill in 
detail did not begin. Seventeen days after the adjourn- 
ment of Congress the election took place. The Repub- 
licans were successful. General Harrison was chosen 
President. The House of Representatives was carried by 
a narrow majority ; the State legislatures gave promise of 
a Republican majority in the Senate. The result changed 
the whole situation. New York State was the critical 
point in the canvass, and it was openly charged that its 
vote for the Republican candidate for President was the 
outcome of “trading” and treachery, for the sake of sav- 
ing the Democratic State ticket. Nevertheless, the tariff 

1 Congress adjourned on October 20. 
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had been the only real issue in the canvass, and the Re- 
publicans had a right to treat the result as a popular ver- 
dict for protection, and as a commission to make a tariff 
law of their own. They might have dropped the Mills 
bill and waited for the incoming of the new Congress. 
Certainly the Republican senators could have had no 
expectation that the Democratic House would accept a 
tariff bill of their making, nor that Mr. Cleveland would 
approve it if they did. Moreover the session of 1888-89 
was the “short” session, which must come to an end on 
the 4th of March. Perhaps it was with the idea of giving 
the people an inkling as to the sort of tariff the Republi- 
cans would make when they should succeed to the govern- 
ment, that the Senate took up the Mills bill as revised by 
the Committee on Finance, on the third day of the session, 
— December 5, 1888. From that time until the 22d of 
January, 1889,! the bill was discussed as earnestly and - 
seriously as if it were to become a law. Many of the 
features which were incorporated in the McKinley bill of 
the next session were introduced in the Senate bill. Inas- 
much as the debate eventuated in nothing it is not worth 
while to follow it. On the 22d of January the bill was 
passed by a vote of 32 to 30. 

On being returned to the House it was referred to the 
Ways and Means Committee, which raised a new, and yet 
an old, point in reporting it back to the House. The 
Senate, purely for parliamentary reasons, treated its re- 
vision of the House bill as one amendment, instead of 
many. That is, the Senate bill was a substitute for.that 
of the House. The Committee on Ways and Means made 
the constitutional objection that the Senate bill was not an 
amendment of a revenue measure originating in the House, 
but a new measure, which therefore violated the Constitu- 
tion and usurped one of the functions of the House. The 
report was never taken up for action, and the Mills bill 


1 Congress took a holiday recess from December 21 until January 3. 
pas 
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came to an end without a formal disagreement between 
the two houses of Congress. The constitutional question 
may arise again and again; but it is not likely to be 
decided according to the view taken of it by more than 
one House of Representatives. There is no authority to 
define the extent of the power of amendment given to the 
Senate; and inasmuch as a revenue law must be passed 
by both branches, the Senate can always place before the 
House the alternative of quietly accepting the view that 
the right is unlimited, or of permitting the bill to fail 
on which the controversy is raised. The House, when 
politically opposed to the Senate, will probably follow the 
precedent in the case of the Mills bill. When both 
branches really desire to pass the bill the prior precedent 
of 1888 will govern. 


XVI 
INDUSTRIAL TRANSITION — “‘ THE M’KINLEY BILL” 


THERE is an ancient story of a village parish which 
passed a series of votes: to erect a new church upon the 
site of the old, and to occupy the old house where it stood 
while the new one was building. During the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century the civilized world placed itself 
in a situation comparable to that which the historic par- 
ish proposed for itself. If the entire existing industrial 
structure was not actually torn down and rebuilt, the alter- 
ations, renovations, repairs, and improvements that were 
made in it were so extensive that it was well-nigh unin- 
habitable during the process. Vast communities of the 
human race were, so to speak, subjected to enforced re- 
moval from one apartment to another, to inconvenience, to 
loss, to economic maladies akin to the physical ailments 
which one contracts who occupies a roofless dwelling, ex- 
posed to storm and to winter’s cold. The analogy com- 
pletes itself when we observe that the new dwelling is 
vastly superior to that which it has replaced, — more com- 
modious, convenient, and comfortable. It is not wholly 
finished. It can never be brought to the point where it is 
incapable of improvement, nor so near to perfection that 
those who inhabit it will be satisfied with it. But even as 
it is the conditions of living in it, for rich and poor alike, 
are so much better than they were five and twenty years 
ago, that it was well to endure the hardships through 
which the new conditions have been obtained. 

The same period of time was that in which the agitation 
of the tariff question was as active as it has been at any 
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time in the history of the country. The advocates of free 
trade and their allies who professed to desire only a more 
or less radical reduction of import duties and a more mod- 
erate degree of protection, carried on an active campaign 
for reform ; the protectionists put forth their utmost efforts 
to save the system and to maintain the rates, for in their 
view of the matter inadequate protection was not pro- 
tection at all. The issue became more than ever one of 
political partisanship. Both parties appealed to the work- 
ing classes. On the one hand the man who earned the 
wages of daily labor was assured that it was chiefly, if not 
altogether, for his sake and in his interest that protective 
duties were levied. Foreign goods were produced more 
cheaply than American goods because the American artisan 
received higher wages, —not merely higher daily wages, 
but more compensation for an equal production. If that 
were so, home competition with Europe under conditions 
of free trade could be effective only upon the condition of 
reducing home wages. Should that step not be taken, the 
mills and factories must close and the persons employed 
in them must be turned adrift to seek occupation in other 
industries already crowded. 

On the other hand the workingman was told that the 
tariff was an evil and a curse. It was explicitly denied 
that the protective system caused an increase of wages or 
maintained the scale of wages. The tariff was represented 
to be a tax, a small part of the proceeds of which went 
into the Treasury, but a much greater part was paid in- 
directly to favored manufacturers through an increase 
of the price of their wares. It was charged that the tariff 
created monopolies, to the detriment of consumers, and that 
it was the mother of “trusts,” which not only destroyed 
competition, but also had a tendency to degrade and 
enslave labor. It is undeniable that in a great many 
industries, in almost all at some time or other during the 
twenty-five years under review, the condition of labor was 
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extremely unsatisfactory. Now it was a general depres- 
sion of business which so diminished the demand for 
goods that employment was slack. Again a change in the 
method of production caused a reduction of prices, and 
rendered imperative a lowering of wages. The managers 
of the anti-tariff propaganda took advantage of every such 
incident to arouse the hostility of the working-people to 
the protective system, and assigned to that as a cause all 
the evils of the times. In strikes and other labor dis- 
turbances they saw only the legitimate consequences of a 
vicious tariff system. 

In view of what was taking place in the world during 
that period one may fairly maintain that the importance 
of the tariff was grossly exaggerated by the disputants on 
both sides. Although we were to concede without quali- 
fication the point contended for by the advocates of free 
trade, that the only effect of protection upon the wage- 
earner was unmitigated evil, the results of the great in- 
dustrial commotion that was going on were of such magni- 
tude that the consequences of the tariff would be quite 
imperceptible. On the manufacturer’s side the same 
disturbances were causing him so much anxiety that the 
maintenance of the protective system merely saved him 
from one peril which might have been the fatal peril only 
because he was already so harassed on every side. The 
free trader did not perceive, nor did the workingman, nor 
did the manufacturer, that the lot of each was to be greatly 
ameliorated by events which while they were in progress 
caused them all infinite discomfort, and which seemed to 
threaten every one of them with ruin. 

The period was a harvest-time for economic quackery, 
an era of success for loose thinking. The discomforts of 
a season of transition were assumed to be permanent, and 
the cause was sought in every direction but the right one. 
Those who are interested to see the amazing catalogue of 
fancied causes of the evils that were experienced may find 
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them in David A. Wells’s “ Recent Economie Changes.” ? 
The error which was the most persistent, the most wide- 
spread, the most pernicious of all, attributed these evils to 
faults in the monetary systems of the world, — to a fail- 
ure to provide a sufficient supply of paper money, to the 
supposed deleterious influence of banks, to the degrada- 
tion of silver and the disuse of it as the material of coin 
having the function of legal tender. That the philoso- 
phers who sought in these and other circumstances the 
causes of depression were wrong in their theories is proved 
by the fact that although every one of the conditions 
which seemed to them sources of mischief has been con- 
tinued to the present time, the world was enjoying in the 
closing years of the century a season of greater prosperity 
than was ever before experienced. It occurred during the 
operation in this country of the highest and most thor- 
oughly protective tariff ever enacted by Congress, during 
a period when the power of capital and the power of 
banks were at a maximum, when combinations of capital 
were most extensive, when silver was most depressed in 
price and most rigidly excluded from the mints of the 
world, and when the gold standard of money was most 
firmly established. 

It is not sufficient to show that the fancied causes were 
not real. One must bring forward evidence that there 
were other agencies that operated more directly, and that 
they were, in tendency and in magnitude, an adequate 
explanation of the evils. In such a work as this, particu- 
larly when it is dealing with a collateral branch of the 
subject, the presentation of the great events which seem 
to account for the condition of the world during the period 
under consideration must be in outline and not in detail. 
The thoughtful mind will fill in the sketch and make it 
complete. 

Man’s chief wants are food, clothing, and shelter. In 


1 New York, 1889, 
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the primitive state each man provides them all for him- 
self ; as civilization advances the labor of the provision is 
divided and subdivided, the materials of the necessities 
and luxuries of life are drawn from a greater distance, 
and thus are created the three great agencies by which his 
wants are supplied: trade, manufactures, and transporta- 
tion. Now one of the most striking developments of the 
quarter century from 1870 to 1895 was a vast extension 
of the area of production, and consequently of the markets 
for buying and selling. Yet this extension was only an 
intermediate cause of the great economic and industrial 
upheaval. It was itself caused, or at least made possible, 
by an increase in the means of communication to a degree 
never witnessed in any like period of the world’s history. 
A statement that the tonnage of steam shipping engaged 
in international trade increased more than fivefold in the 
twenty-five years is impressive; but it fails to convey an 
idea of the enlarged facilities for the transportation of 
the products of all the continents to the wholesale marts 
of Europe and America. We must also consider the 
greater speed of steamships, which gave a larger annual 
carrying capacity per ton. Moreover, nothing less than 
a commercial revolution was wrought by the opening of 
the Suez Canal, just before the beginning of the period. 
In connection with submarine telegraphy! it changed 
completely the methods of commerce in dealing with the 
products of the great continent of Asia. The necessity 
of accumulating stores of Indian and Chinese goods in 
London warehouses in anticipation of a market was wholly 
removed. For an order sent by steamship around the 
Cape of Good Hope, and filled by the shipment of a cargo 
by the same route, was substituted an instantaneous tele- 
gram, and a cargo by a quickly loaded and swift-sailing 
steamship by the way of the canal. 


1 The first successful Atlantic cable was laid in 1867; in 1895 there 
were more than 150,000 miles of submarine cable in operation. 
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Consider what has taken place on land, particularly in 
this country. The railway mileage of the United States 
was more than tripled during the period. What is more 
important, the mileage of the northern States and Territo- 
ries west of the Missouri increased from 12,000 to 78,000 
miles. It is not an exaggeration to say that the few trunk 
railway lines which constituted the entire mileage of that 
vast region in 1870 would have been of little value in 
bringing to market the produce of the region, had it been 
inhabited by a producing community. There was, conse- 
quently, little inducement to settle in the country and 
raise crops for a distant market. But in the ensuing 
quarter century so much of the region as is capable of 
raising surplus crops has been covered with a network of 
railways, giving ever-increasing facilities in the number 
and speed of trains, and augmented benefits in the form 
of greatly reduced freight charges. The result has been 
a rapid settlement of the country. The area now covered 
by the fourteen States of the great Northwest, from 
Kansas to Washington, had an aggregate population of 
less than two millions in 1870; in 1890 they had more 
than seven millions; in 1900 nearly nine millions. The 
addition to the population of these States in twenty-five 
years was equal to the whole present population of New 
England. Not only are these great communities served 
by a comprehensive railway system, but the telegraph, 
also, which in 1870 hardly penetrated into their territory, 
now reaches almost every village. The telephone, too, 
unknown at the beginning of the period, everywhere sup- 
plements the telegraph system, and has acted an impor- 
tant part in changing the conditions under which com- 
merce, great and small, is now conducted. 

Some of the results of the changes just mentioned are 
apparent to the most careless observer. The settlement 
of the agricultural land of the Northwest has brought 
about a greatly augmented production of food, a shifting 
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of the centre of food production, anda new competition in 
food markets. Accompanying and promoting these results 
has been a prodigious increase in the efficiency and the 
use of agricultural machinery. What wonder is it that 
the price of grain has been permanently reduced below 
the former average level, or that hardship has been the 
lot of farmers upon inferior lands, or upon lands not 
favorably situated as to transportation facilities, or of 
farmers who. have not, from any cause, made use of the 
improved means of tilling their land and harvesting their 
crops? The fierceness of competition which has come 
from the opening of new land may be inferred from the 
fact that the production of wheat in the States and Terri- 
tories west of the Missouri was less than one sixth of the 
total production of the country in 1870; in 1895 it was 
much more than one third of a much larger total. 

In the matter of the meat supply the changes have been 
of even greater importance. In 1870 the densely peopled 
regions drew their meat supply from near-by farming 
regions. The packing industry was in its infancy. Now 
all the great communities receive their provisions from 
the huge packing establishments of the West. Cattle, 
sheep, and swine are raised by the million on the great 
grazing lands, they are fattened on the corn grown in the 
middle West, are taken to the abattoirs to be slaughtered, 
and the products are transported all over the world. In 
1890 the packing establishments produced meat to a value 
averaging nine dollars for every person enumerated at 
the census of that year. Meanwhile the system of local 
supply has been almost completely abandoned. ‘Te illus- 
trate: in 1870 a considerable part of the meat consumed 
in Boston was received from central and northern Maine. 
In 1895 the chief meat supply of the Maine cities came 
from the grazing fields of the West. 

These and other movements which there is not space to 
enumerate caused a great displacement and readjustment 
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of agricultural industry. Nevertheless, since a farming 
region is necessarily sparsely settled, the effect of a decline 
in prices or of a diminution of agricultural profit does 
not become obvious as does that of a pinch in the money 
market or of a labor strike. The effect is scattered over 
a large territory, and is felt here and there by men who 
do not meet to compare notes. A farmer who has been 
cultivating wheat upon a few acres, or fattening a few 
hogs, finds that the price has declined so much that he 
“cannot get back a new dollar for an old one.” If he can 
discover no new and remunerative outlet for his energy 
there is presently an abandoned farm. Some of his neigh- 
bors come, one by one, into the same situation, and by 
and by a country town goes to decay. The dwindling 
away of population is gradual; it attracts but little atten- 
tion ; in itself it is of small importance. But the same 
causes producing a similar effect in thousands of small 
communities create in the aggregate an enormous change. 

The industrial perturbations resulting from the before- 
mentioned and other causes affecting the food supply are 
matched or exceeded by modifications in almost every 
other organized system for meeting man’s wants. Take, 
for example, his clothing. The cotton crop has developed 
prodigiously ; the most remote State of the South has be- 
come the largest producer of the staple; the price of the 
raw material has fallen permanently below the former 
average ; the fibre is spun and woven by means of machin- 
ery vastly more speedy and efficient, at a lower price, 
involving a reduced labor cost per yard of finished cloth. 
Finally, the sewing-machine, the most important labor- 
saving machine ever invented, has completely revolution- 
ized the business of manufacturing clothing. A costly 
rarity in 1870, it had become a universal and indispensable 
machine in 1895. It did more to cheapen clothing — 
even according to free trade theories — than all the tariff 
laws ever passed did to enhance the cost. It displaced 
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the labor of an army of needlewomen everywhere; but 
incidentally it emancipated Woman from the drudgery of 
the needle and set her time free for occupation at a 
myriad of employments which previously she could not 
undertake because her labor was bespoken for the making 
and mending of clothing for herself and her family. 

The utilization of the grazing country of the West and 
Southwest for sheep-raising is another fact of great impor- 
tance. In 1870 the wool production of Maine exceeded 
that of all the organized Territories of the United States. 
In 1895 almost exactly two thirds of the wool-clip of the 
country came from sheep raised west of the Mississippi 
River; and the clip of that region exceeded by forty per 
cent. the entire production of the country in 1870. There 
has been great improvement in the manufacture of woollen 
goods and a corresponding cheapening of the garments 
made from the fabrics. 

Consider again the growth of the iron and steel in- 
dustry ; the remarkable shifting of the localities of chief 
production ; the extraordinary decline in the cost of the 
raw metal; the stoppage of importation and the springing 
up of an export trade; the marvellous improvements in 
the arts of iron and steel working, and in the appliances 
used in these arts; and the substitution of metal for 
wood and other materials in an infinite number of uses. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous illustration of the substitu- 
tion is afforded by the new method of architectural con- 
struction, not only as applied to the city “sky-scraper,” 
but also as it is seen in all well-built modern structures 
that are erected with a view to permanence and to security 
against fire. In 1870 the quantity of structural iron and 
steel produced in the country was so small that it was not 
even reported separately by the census. In 1880 the 
amount was 87,006 tons, mostly iron, valued at $5,592,579. 
In 1890 the census reported 276,355 tons, more than a 
half of it steel, valued at $15,462,959. By the year 1900 
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the production had increased to 856,983 tons, almost ex- 
clusively steel, valued at $29,361,522. During the period 
under consideration a true evolution took place, not merely 
of a new species or genus, but of a new division of the 
architectural kingdom. The buildings in which men have 
lived and worked from the beginning may be likened to 
the crustacea of zodlogy, to the creatures that are pro- 
tected from injury by a hard outer shell, but have no 
interior framework to give them power of resistance when 
once that shell is crushed. The steel buildings of to-day 
are the vertebrates, erect in posture, knit together within, 
and deriving all their strength from an unyielding back- 
bone, but covered with a skin that may be scarred and 
broken without endangering the structure or causing it 
serious injury. 

If we stop here it is not because further facts of the 
same sort are lacking, but because it is needless to make 
the argument cumulative. During the years from 1870 
to 1895 the occupation of a large majority of persons 
employed in the production, the transportation, the mar- 
keting of almost every article in common use, was more 
or less modified. The changes in methods superseded the 
labor of hundreds of thousands of employés, but they also 
resulted in the remunerative employment of millions of 
other persons. Prices declined because supplies increased, 
because methods of production became more labor-saving 
and economical, because quick transportation and quick 
communication — by a process that need not be expressed 
in detail—reduced the charge for interest on borrowed 
capital, because the accumulation of capital and the in- 
erease of banking facilities tended to lower the rate of 
interest, because large companies and strong establish- 
ments took the place of smaller and weaker ones and 
were able to conduct business more economically. In 
short, the one universal tendency was toward enlarged 
and cheapened production. 
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At this point we seem to be dealing with a paradox. 
An abundance of needful commodities at low prices means 
benefit to all consumers, and all men are consumers. Yet 
the period when the movements here noted were in pro- 
gress witnessed the most severe and the most prolonged 
era of “hard times” the country has ever known. Not 
this country only; for the depression was world-wide. If 
not so distressing in other lands, it is true that the in- 
dustrial revolution elsewhere was not so extensive. The 
quarter century witnessed great labor troubles, in spite of 
the fact that opportunities for employment increased at a 
rate exceeding that of population,! and that the actual 
remuneration of labor increased while prices were declin- 
ing. There were many business failures and numerous 
bankruptcies of manufacturers. Twice within the period 
there was a revulsion that shook the financial and com- 
mercial world as by an earthquake, toppling to the ground 
old and apparently strong and well-built structures. In- 
vested capital suffered many reverses.. The tendency to 
lower prices was so universal that it affected the value of 
money lent at interest, and so the income from capital 
that remained unimpaired was noticeably reduced. Every 
class and every interest had reason to complain that the 
times were hard. Yet it is still maintained that the events 
which occasioned their distress were for the good of all, 
that is to say for their good. 

The explanation is a simple one. We see every day 

1 Jt is an interesting suggestion that the disturbances in the labor market 
may have been due in large measure to the entrance of women into numer- 
ous branches of employments previously monopolized by men. The census 
of 1870 reported 10,669,635 males and 1,836,288 females engaged in gainful 
occupations. Of the women, 867,354 were domestic servants, and 373,332 
agricultural laborers. Omitting these two classes there were 8,048,591 
men, and 575,602 women, engaged in all other occupations. By the census 
of 1900 there were 23,754,205 men and 5,319,912 women in all occupations; 
and omitting the two classes mentioned above there were 14,069,367 men 


and 8,058,913 women engaged in other occupations. The number of men 
thus employed increased three fourths ; of women more than fivefold. 
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introduced some modification of methods in agriculture, 
trade, manufactures, or finance, which is surely for the 
general good, but which brings evil only to a greater or 
less number of people whose livelihood is imperilled or 
taken away by the change. The invention of a type- 
setting machine deals a blow at the trade of the com- 
positor. The introduction of half-tone cuts destroys the 
art by which the wood-engraver earns his living. The 
department-store injures the business of the small retailer 
and diminishes the opportunities of the commercial trav- 
eller. Now these events and the greater movements which 
have been referred to did not take place simultaneously. 
Had they done so they would have produced a cataclysm. 
They were spread over a quarter of acentury. Each branch 
of industry suffered in turn, some of them more than once, 
for the general welfare; each derived benefit from that 
which caused distress to the others. The resultant of all 
the forces was an immeasurable improvement in all the 
conditions of living, which amply recompensed all classes 
and interests for the misery they had undergone. 

The same explanation serves for an answer to the 
natural inquiry why, if this theory of the disturbances in 
the industrial world from 1870 to 1895 be correct, has it 
been overlooked so generally as hardly to have been men- 
tioned by writers on economic subjects! The changes 
were gradual and successive. Each of them proved itself 
to be beneficial generally, although hurtful to the few; 
and any one of such changes was merely something simi- 
lar to what has always been taking place since civilization 
began, and which is most common in the communities 
that are most progressive. The fact that was overlooked 
was that the current changes were multiplied in number 
and extensive in their effects. The failure to perceive this 


1 Mr. David A. Wells, in his “ Recent Economie Changes,” has brought 
together an immense and most useful store of information regarding the 
changes that had taken place up to the time the work was issued. 
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led the economic philosophers to seek for the causes of 
the prolonged disturbance in other and minor events. 

It should not be supposed that the position here taken 
implies that the effect of the tariff during the interesting 
era under examination was of no importance; that the 
hardships and inconveniences of the time were neither 
greater nor less than they would have been if the national 
policy had been different. The effort has been to show 
that the troubles arose chiefly from another cause. One 
might liken the situation in which the people found them- 
selves to that of a man floundering in deep water, and 
regard the tariff either as a small and insufficient buoy 
which enabled him to support himself with difficulty, or 
as a douche of cold water thrown in his face, according to 
one’s opinion as to the good or the evil of the protective 
system. On the one hand no one denies that upon a certain 
part of the articles which it is necessary for all men, rich 
or poor, to purchase, the price was made higher by the 
existence of the tariff. In this connection also it must 
be admitted that since the difference between prosperity 
and adversity is a matter of a margin, frequently a narrow 
margin, the burden of the tariff considered merely as it 
increased the prices of necessary commodities may have 
been quite perceptible in the budget of the poor man. It 
does not change the situation if we hold that the increase 
was temporary, and that the balance was subsequently 
more than restored by a permanent reduction in the prices 
of the self-same articles. For we are now dealing with 
the difficulties which the laboring man encountered dur- 
ing the period of transition. 

On the.other hand it is certain that the tariff did enable 
manufacturers to hold the greatest market in the world 
at a time when an industrial revolution was taking place. 
In all parts of the world changes were going on, the tend- 
ency of which was to cheapen the cost of production and 
thus to open to those who adopted every improvement the 
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way to successful competition with those who adhered to 
old methods. American manufacturers could not hope, in 
the existing circumstances, to occupy foreign markets. 
Population was increasing rapidly, and the wants of the 
people were increasing at a higher rate. Labor was in 
abundant supply, but not always the skilled labor needed 
for the growth of enterprises. Reduction of wages was 
therefore not available as a means of meeting foreign com- 
petition. Nor was it for the interest of manufacturers that 
their own prosperity should cause the slightest distress to 
any other class in the community. It was not philanthropy 
but a worldly regard for their own welfare that gave them 
the argument in favor of a protective tariff drawn from the 
fact of American high wages. 

The benefit of the tariff, then, consists in its mainte- 
nance of the status quo during the period of transition. 
It cut off the privilege of the foreigner to come in with 
cheaper wares and to gain a foothold in the market, if 
perchance he had gone forward at a little more rapid pace 
than the American in adapting his manufacture to new 
conditions. It relieved the home manufacturer from the 
necessity of cutting down wages, supposing that he could 
have reduced them; and in this respect the tariff was a 
boon to the workingman. Finally, the tariff, instead of 
inducing indolence on the part of manufacturers, instead 
of leading them to rely upon the help of a paternal gov- 
ernment to keep their market for them, acted as a stim- vr) 
ulus to them to adopt every device for cheapening produe- 
tion so as to meet the demand for their wares, and as an 
encouragement to persevere in the enlargement of their 
production until they should fully overtake the domestic 
market. “Iie record of recent years proves this last point 
conclusively. ©o well and thoroughly has American in- 
dustry improvecl its processes, not relying upon tariff 
protection, that in. many branches it finds itself asking if 
it may not in the near future dispense partly or wholly 
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with artificial aids. Occupying the home market without 
a contest, it has come to a point where it even hopes to 
wrest supremacy in foreign markets from countries which 
have held it for centuries. If this view be correct, the 
part which the tariff played in the eventful quarter century 
we have been considering was in the highest and best sense 
protective. It did not cause, even remotely, the industrial 
revolution, nor the hardships that accompanied that revo- 
lution. It did both mitigate the evils of the time and 
bring the richest fruits of the revolution to the people of 
the United States. 

The election of 1888 took place at a time when the 
changes just outlined were in full progress, although even 
then approaching a term; when they were greatly misun- 
derstood; when on both sides of the tariff controversy 
undue importance was attached to the influence of import 
duties as causes of the existing evils. Nevertheless, this 
assertion of exaggeration in the estimate of the tariff as a 
cause of, or as a protection against, commercial derange- 
ment is not inconsistent with an opinion that a reversal 
of the protective policy might have increased the derange- 
ment and delayed the recovery therefrom, and that the 
continuation of the policy mitigated the evil and hastened 
the days of marvellous prosperity which marked the closing 
years of the century. 

The Republican victory, although narrow, was complete. 
General Harrison carried all the Northern States except 
Connecticut and New Jersey. His success was due mainly 
to the result in New York, where he had 13,000 majority, 
in spite of the fact that the Democrats elected their State 
ticket. Both branches of Congress were Republican: the 
Senate by 45 against 37, which was increased to 51 against 
39 when the four new States of North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Washington, and the senators from those 
States, were admitted; the House of Representatives by 
169 against 161. The majority in the lower branch was 

u 
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considerably increased by the result of election contests. 
The “‘ Tribune Almanac” for 1891 classifies the members 
at the close of the first session of the Fifty-first Congress 
thus : Republicans, 176 ; Democrats, 155 ; “ Wheeler,” 1. 
Even a majority of twenty would have been unable to 
pass any controverted measure, under the parliamentary 
rules of the earlier time, which gave to the minority 
almost unlimited power of obstruction. The selection of 
Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, as Speaker, and his masterful 
domination of the situation, saved the Republicans from 
the parliamentary failure which would surely have occurred 
if the leadership had been entrusted to a weak man. The 
purely political contests of that time have but an inciden- 
tal place in a tariff history. It is sufficient to refer to the 
Speaker’s bold positions, — first, that until rules should 
be adopted formally the House — that is, a majority of the 
House — might govern itself without rules ; secondly, that 
for the purpose of forming a constitutional quorum, cog- 
nizance might be taken of the presence of members who 
refused to respond to their names upon a roll-eall; and, 
thirdly, the adoption as a standing rule of the principle 
just recited, together with a new rule giving the presiding 
officer power to refuse to put a motion clearly dilatory in 
its purpose. By means of these measures and some other 
minor parliamentary reforms the majority was enabled in 
the first place to determine election cases, whereby its 
relative strength was increased, and afterward, as a busi- 
ness, if not a deliberative body, to bring its measures to a 
vote. 

Mr. Reed was elected Speaker by a vote of 166, to 154 
for Mr. Carlisle, of Kentucky. The meeting of Congress 
was on December 2, 1889. The next day President Har- 
rison transmitted his first annual message, in which he 
dealt briefly but forcibly with the tariff question. He 
recommended revision of the law, both in its administra- 
tive features, in order to secure uniformity of valuation, 
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and in the schedules. Although he recognized the deli- 
cacy of the matter of readjusting customs duties, and 
the probability of business disturbance as a consequence 
of reopening the question, yet “this temporary ill effect 
will be reduced to the minimum by prompt action and by 
the assurance which the country already enjoys that any 
necessary changes will be so made as not to impair the 
just and reasonable protection of our home industries. 
The inequalities of the law should be readjusted, but the 
protective principle should be maintained and fairly ap- 
plied to the products of our farms as well as of our shops. 
These duties necessarily have relation to other things be- 
sides the public revenues. We cannot limit their effects 
by fixing our eyes upon the public Treasury alone. They 
have a direct relation to home production, to work, to 
wages, and to the commercial independence of our coun- 
try, and the wise and patriotic legislator should enlarge 
the field of his vision to include all of these. The neces- 
sary reduction in our public revenues can, I am sure, be 
made without making the smaller burdens more onerous 
than the larger by reason of the disabilities and limita- 
tions which the process of reduction puts upon both cap- 
ital and labor. The free list can very safely be extended 
by placing thereon articles that do not offer injurious 
competition to such domestic products as our home labor 
can supply.” The President suggested further the re- 
moval of the internal tax upon tobacco and that upon 
spirits used in the arts. 

The Committee on Ways and Means was appointed on 
December 9, only one week after the assembling of Con- 
gress. It was one of the strongest committees ever con- 
stituted. It consisted of the following Republicans: 
William McKinley, of Ohio ; Julius C. Burrows, of Mich- 
igan; Thomas M. Bayne, of Pennsylvania; Nelson Ding- 
ley, Jr., of Maine; Joseph E. McKenna, of California ; 
Sereno E. Payne, of New York; Robert M. La Follette, 
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of Wisconsin, and John H. Gear, of Iowa. The Demo- 
cratic members were: John G. Carlisle, of Kentucky ; 
Roger Q. Mills, of Texas; Benton McMillin, of Tennes- 
see; Clifton R. Breckinridge, of Arkansas, and Roswell 
P. Flower, of New York. Of the Republican members 
one subsequently became President of the United States ; 
one became a justice of the Supreme Court; two were 
elected to the Senate; one was chosen governor of his 
State, and two succeeded to the chairmanship of the Ways 
and Means Committee. On the Democratic side, one 
became senator and afterward Secretary of the Treasury ; 
another was elected to the Senate; a third became Minis- 
ter to Russia; both of the others were chosen governors 
of their States. 

The committee entered at once actively upon the duty 
of preparing both an administrative bill and a general 
revision of the tariff. The first of these measures was re- 
ported at an early day and was pressed for consideration ; 
but the work of making the House master of itself, the 
discussion of the silver question, — which resulted ulti- 
mately in the passage of the silver-purchase act, — and 
other matters, delayed progress, and the bill was not 
signed by the President until the 10th of June, 1890. 
The important feature of the administrative act was the 
establishment of a Board of General Appraisers, to which 
was given power to determine finally, in almost all cases, 
the classification and appraisal of imported goods. The 
objects, which the law has accomplished, were to secure a 
more uniform appraisal of goods at the different ports, to 
relieve the courts of the duty of hearing and deciding 
intricate questions relative to commercial definitions and 
classifications of merchandise, and to protect the govern- 
ment from the decisions of casually selected juries which 
often compelled the Treasury to refund large sums of 
money declared to have been collected illegally. The op- 
position performed its constitutional duty of resisting the 
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change of system, and protested that the measure was a 
denial of the right to trial by jury. Nevertheless the act 
was passed, and it was not repealed some years later 
when the opposition had an opportunity to expunge it 
from the statute-book. 

In the preparation of the tariff bill proper the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means adopted the practice of open 
hearings. In the course of the debate upon it in the 
House of Representatives! a Democratic member said 
that ‘the committee, in the formation of this bill, closed 
the doors of the Capitol against the labor of this country, 
but admitted the manufacturers.” The assertion was 
promptly denied by several members of the committee. 
Mr. Flower, of New York, a Democrat, generously admit- 
ted “that both the majority and the minority of the com- 
mittee have sat in their room from the day after Christmas 
until the present time [May 14], and that I do not know 
of a single manufacturer or laborer who desired to be 
heard that has not been accorded a full and free hearing.” 
Mr. McKinley made an equally definite and a more com- 
prehensive statement to the same effect, showing that 
farmers and free traders, also, had been heard patiently, 
and that the committee had not even closed its doors 
against cranks. The Republicans were sensitive as to 
accusations that they had made the bill in secret and 
without hearing those who opposed their policy, because 
they had themselves brought this charge against the 
Democrats in the preparation of the “ Mills Bill.” 

Mr. McKinley, the chairman of the committee, reported 
the tariff bill on the 16th of April, 1890. Its legislative 
history may be narrated briefly. The general debate upon 
it began on May 7 and continued until the 10th. On the 
12th [Monday] the House began the consideration of the 
bill by paragraphs, and all the time until the 19th was 


1 “Congressional Record,” Fifty-first Congress, first session, p. 4678, 
et seq. 
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occupied in considering amendments proposed by the 
Ways and Means Committee. On the 15th Mr. McKin- 
ley reported from the Committee on Rules a special rule, 
opening the bill to amendment in any part until the 21st, 
at noon, when the Committee of the Whole was to report 
the bill to the House. Im effect, this rule, which was 
adopted, shut off votes upon any amendments proposed by 
the minority. At the appointed time the House voted 
upon certain amendments reserved for separate votes,’ and 
then upon the bill, which was passed by a nearly strict 
party vote of 164 to 142. In the Senate the bill was 
referred to the Committee on Finance, which also gave 
protracted hearings; it was reported back with hundreds 
of amendments on the 18th of June. The press of other 
business prevented its consideration until the 21st of 


\‘e’Suly, —a time when the “long” session of Congress has 


ordinarily come to an end,—from which day the bill 
occupied the attention of the Senate to the exclusion of 
almost everything else for a period of more than seven 
weeks. On the 26th of August the Senate agreed unani- 
mously that unlimited debate might continue until W ednes- 
day, September 3; that during the last three days of the 
same week debate should be under the five-minute rule; 
that on Monday, September 8, the Senate would vote on 
the bill or on amendments without debate; that after the 
third reading of the bill three hours should be allowed to 
each side for general debate; and that the final vote 
should then be taken on the passage of the bill. The 
agreement was carried out. The Senate passed the bill 
by a vote of 40 to 29, on the 10th of September. A con- 
ference committee was at once appointed ; its report was 
made on September 26, agreed to ‘by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the next day by a vote of 151 to 81, and by 


1 Upon a part of the wool and woollen schedule the Committee on Ways 
and Means was defeated, and it carried its proposition respecting tin plates 
by a majority of one. 
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the Senate on the 30th by a vote of 33 to 27. Two Re- 
publican senators voted against concurrence in the report. 
The bill was signed by the President, and became the 
tariff law of October 1, 1890. 

This act has been, and doubtless always will be, popu- 
larly known as “The McKinley Bill.” Nevertheless several 
of its most important features were added after it had 
passed beyond the control of the Committee on Ways and 
Means; and in the schedules radical changes were made 
by the Senate and subsequently agreed to by the House. 
It is detracting nothing from the fame of Mr. McKinley 
to say that although the act as a whole contains and carries 
out the principles for which he contended in the report 
made by him when the bill was brought into the House, 
yet the adjustment and harmonization of duties and the 
character of the completed measure were due to the work 
of a senator, — one who probably brought to the task a 
wider and deeper knowledge of the tariff in all its details, 
and in its relations to business, commerce, and manufac- 
tures, than any other man who ever served in Congress, 


Mr. Nelson W. Aldrich, of Rhode Island. That the act %,, 
Ge 


was profoundly modified in the Senate is made clear by 
the fact that that body made 496 amendments to the bill 
as passed by the House. It ultimately receded from only 
51 of these amendments; the House accepted 272 of them 
without change ; and the two branches of Congress com- 
promised matters upon the other 178. 

“The McKinley Bill” possessed a greater number of 
novel features than any previous tariff act, and it is neces- 
sary to consider each of them in its turn. It was the first 
tariff act to contain a complete schedule of protective 
duties upon products of agriculture, — a policy which was 
recommended by the President in his annual message. It 
was also the first to place unrefined sugar on the free list. 
From the foundation of the government sugar had contrib- 
uted more than any other single article to the customs 


Picclee. 
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revenue. Moreover, in order not to withdraw protection 
from the sugar growing interest Congress for the first 
time introduced an elaborate system of bounties to the 
domestic producers. Again, in pursuance of the policy 
which was the aim of the framers and supporters of the 
act, a greatly increased duty was laid upon a class of arti- 
cles — tin plates —in general use in the country, the man- 
ufacture of which in the United States had not begun, 
with the express purpose of stimulating the introduction 
of the industry — a policy of fostering the embryo, rather 
than of protecting the infant; and a proviso was added 
that the duty should be abrogated altogether in case a spe- 
cified degree of success should not attend the experiment. 
Finally, there was for the first time included in a tariff 
measure a general proviso for the employment of the 
customs duties in securing an extension of foreign trade, 
by means of reciprocity treaties. The fact that the wool 
and woollen duties again played a prominent part in the 
tariff history of the time must also be noted; but on this 
occasion these duties were not the chief bone of conten- 
tion between the forces of protection and free trade as 
they had been more than once in the past. 

The increase of duties upon agricultural products was 
politically the most far-reaching provision of the measure. 
It has been noted already more than once that the Repub- 
lican members from the farming regions of the West 
were somewhat less than lukewarm, on certain occasions, 
in support of the protective policy. The Committee 
on Ways and Means undertook to strengthen the system 
and to take away the reproach that manufacturers were 
favored at the expense of the farmers, by giving to the 
agriculture of the country complete and adequate protec- 
tion against foreign competition. Upon the theory of 
those who framed and supported the bill it was surely an 
act of justice so to do, if the farmers desired protective 
duties and regarded them as necessary. Moreover a strong 
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argument could be made out for the necessity. Large 
importations from Canada of barley, beans, hay, eggs, and 
animals ; of potatoes from Scotland ; of tobacco from the 
Netherlands; and a total importation of agricultural pro- 
ductions to the value of $256,000,000 in 1889; all these 
things seemed to indicate that American farmers were 
subjected to foreign competition of a class which, if it had 
occurred in manufacturing industry, would have elicited 
urgent requests for relief by means of higher duties. The 
opponents of the bill ridiculed the agricultural schedule 
mercilessly. They declared it to be absurd for the great- 
est producer and exporter of grain and other foodstuffs 
to pretend alarm lest foreign nations should compete with 
American farmers in the home market; and they con- 
demned the innovation in tariff legislation as a whole and 
in detail. 

The duties upon a great number of articles classified as 
agricultural products and provisions were changed by the 
McKinley act, and this schedule as originally reported by 
the Ways and Means Committee not only went through 
the House of Representatives unamended, but passed the 
ordeal of the Senate debate with no material alteration 
save in the duty onrice. The rates on meats were at least 
doubled, in every case. - The duty upon bacon and hams 
was raised from two to five cents. The barley duty was 
raised from ten to thirty cents. The rate of increase on 
other grains was much less than those just mentioned. 
Eggs, which were free of duty under the act of 1888, were 


1 Mr. MeMillin, of Tennessee (p. 4326, ‘“ Congressional Record”), im- 
agined a conversation between members of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, wherein the chairman responds to a question by Mr. Burrows, what is 
to be done for his State, ““ We’ll fix them. Put a duty on cabbages.” To 
which Mr. Burrows rejoins, “ But we’ve put sauerkraut on the free list.’’ 
This, Mr. McKinley is supposed to explain, was done “ to please the 
Dutch.’? Mention haying been made of a proposed duty on straw, Mr. 
Wilson, of West Virginia, commented, “ After giving us free whiskey and 
free sugar! The relief is greater than I thought it was.” 
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made dutiable at five cents a dozen; potatoes were raised 
from fifteen to twenty-five cents a bushel: and butter 
from four to six cents a pound. ‘There is no doubt that 
the changes in duties on these products did actually put an 
end to an increasing exportation of the articles taxed, from 
Canada to the northern tier of States, and thus served as 
a measure of protection to the farmers in those States. 
The duties could have had no influence or effect upon the 
trade of other foreign countries, nor upon the farmers a 
few hundred miles away from the Canadian border. It 
-may be said without qualification that the purpose of the 
increase of duties on agricultural products was political, 
and that the object was accomplished. The farmers were 
taken into the protection partnership and, whether or not 
they needed the protection or were substantially benefited 
by it, they could no longer complain that they were left at 
the mercy of circumstances when the manufacturers were 
favored ; and since they recovered the share of the home 
market which they had lost, they did actually become as 
sturdy partisans of the protective policy as, the Eastern 
Republicans. In short the Republican party became more 
united and more radical than it had ever been before in 
support of the existing tariff system,—a change which 
was destined six years later to be of not a little impor- 
tance in the national canvass. 

The repeal of the,sugar duty was a great bid for popu- 
lar favor. In the fiscal year 1888-89 more than two and 
a half billion pounds of dutiable sugar! was imported into 
the United States, valued at 76 million dollars, and paid 
duty to the amount of $54,896,437. This sum was almost 
one fourth of the gross revenue from customs in that year, 
$226,540,037, and was the largest sum ever yielded in 
any year by a single article of importation. The remission 
of the duty was in effect a relief from heavy taxation upon 


1 Beside 243 million pounds free under the reciprocity treaty with 
Hawaii. 
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the only important article of food that was taxed at all, @ 0010, 
and a reduction of fully one third of the cost to consumers Gigaset 


of a commodity that forms a more considerable item in 
the household budget than the flour bill. There was good 
reason to expect that a measure which took off so large 
a burden would be popular, even if it did increase to a 
moderate extent the rates of duty upon some manufactured 
goods which it was desired to protect further. But the 
abrogation of the sugar duty did not save the act from 
a hasty popular condemnation. This mischance was due 
largely to the lack of skill on the part of the managers 
of the bill, who permitted themselves to be placed in an 
attitude of defence of the increases of duty when they had 
an excellent opportunity to make the relief from taxation 
appear, as it was, the chief feature of the measure. 

Mr. McKinley, in his opening speech, merely recited 
the fact that raw sugar was to be put upon the free list, 
but did not utter a sentence to call attention to the im- 
portance of this change in the law to the consumers of 
the country. Little was made of the provision in the 
brief general debate in the House of Representatives.! 
In the Senate debate upon the sugar schedule attention 
was given chiefly to the bounty provisions, to be mentioned 
hereafter, and to the rates of duty on refined sugar. Both 
parties wished to avoid the appearance of favoring the 
“sugar trust,” and the senators devoted themselves to 
mutual accusations upon that point, and to virtuous defence 
of themselves and of their motives. The bald question 
whether raw sugar should be free or dutiable did not 
come before the Senate until the 9th of September, when 
under the unanimous agreement, all debate had ceased. 


1 Mr. McKenna, of California, a Republican, endeavored to restore sugar 
to the dutiable list at a reduced rate, and was supported in his speech in 
favor of the amendment, by Democratic applause. The debate which 
took place was chiefly a debate on the bounty provision. Mr. McKemna’s 
amendment was rejected by a vote of 115 to 104, 
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An amendment was offered by Mr. Gibson, of Louisiana, 
to restore sugar to the dutiable list, and was rejected by 
25 against 34—a strict party vote. The effect, of course, 
was to leave the lower grades of sugar on the free list 
according to the original plan of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Coupled with this policy was the grant of bounty to 
domestic producers of sugar. The situation was peculiar. 
Mr. McKinley set it forth in a brief but lucid way on the 
last day of the debate in the House. The sugar producers 
of the United States furnished only one eighth of the 
amount consumed in the country. Many years of pro- 
tection to domestic sugar growers had not resulted in an 
increase of production proportionate to the increase of 
consumption. There was a strong sentiment in favor of a 
removal of the whole duty on raw sugar. To remove it 
without relieving in some way those in Louisiana who 
were engaged in the business would be to ruin them; and 
they could not have survived without bankruptcy a cut of 
seventy-five, nor even of fifty, percent. ‘So, Mr. Chair- 
man,” said Mr. McKinley, “‘ the Committee on Ways and 
Means, looking to the average sentiment of the country, 
wishing on the one hand to give the people free and cheap 
sugar, and desiring on the other hand to do no harm to 
this great industry in our midst, have recommended an 
entire abolition of all duties upon,sugar, and then, mindful 
as we have ever been of our own industries, we turn about 
and give to this industry two cents upon every pound of 
sugar produced in the United States, a sum equal to the 
duties upon foreign sugar imported into this country. 
We have thus given the people free and cheap sugar, and 
at the same time we have given to our producers, with 
their invested capital, absolute and complete protection 
against the cheaper sugar produced by cheaper labor of 
other countries.” 


Mr. McKinley himself confessed that he reached the 
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conclusion that protection should be given in this form, 
with reluctance. Most of the Republicans, no doubt, had 
secret misgivings as to the expediency, perhaps as to the 
constitutionality, of the bounty provision. Mr. Stewart, 
of Vermont, who offered an amendment to extend the 
bounty to producers of maple sugar, admitted that he did 
not think bounty should be given to any home producer 
of sugar, but if that was to be the policy he thought the 
maple sugar and sorghum industries were equally to be 
considered. Mr. Stewart’s amendment was rejected by 
the House. It fared better in the Senate, and during 
the time the act of 1890 was in force maple sugar shared 
in the bounty. In the Senate, as in the House, the 
Louisiana members opposed actively the bounty provision 
and endeavored to have sugar restored to the dutiable list. 
It was the theory of the supporters of the bill that the 
encouragement afforded by the bounty would stimulate 
greatly the production of beet sugar. Mr. Eustis, of 
Louisiana, put very well the argument of the opponents 
of the bill. Although the situation of his sugar growing 
constituents was one of some difficulty to be treated by 
one who theoretically opposed protection and yet was not 
reluctant to see sugar protected ; yet it was quite safe for 
the senator to gird at the majority, who would certainly, 
for consistency’s sake, either maintain the protection of 
sugar or give the capital in it compensation for withdrawal 
of the duty. “If you have discovered,” he said, “that 
the expansion or development of the sugar industry of this 
country no longer deserves the favoritism of the govern- 
ment, why do you propose to give a bounty to sugar 
planters? If you are satisfied, as you state, that the 
sugar crop instead of increasing under a high protective 
duty has been decreasing, what right have you or what 
defence can be made of your action in advocacy of your 
proposition that, notwithstanding the decline in the sugar 
industry of the country, you still propose to make a 
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gratuitous donation of two cents a pound to everybody in 
the United States who produces a pound of sugar? One 
of two things, Mr. President; either you do believe that 
we are capable in the future of developing this industry, 
or you do not believe it. If you do believe it, why do you 
not keep it under the shelter of your protective policy? 
Why do you turn it out in the cold to starve and to die 
and to perish? If you do not believe it, where can the 
justification be found that the government of the United 
States as a mere matter of gratuitous favoritism shall 
make a donation of two cents a pound to every producer 
of sugar in this country?” 

In the last sentence there was a suggestion that the 
proposed bounty would be unconstitutional. It cannot 
be positively asserted that the constitutional question was 
not directly raised by any senator, but a study of the 
debate, which has extended to at least a cursory examina- 
tion of every page of the “ Congressional Record ”’ which 
contains it, has not disclosed a single positive expression 
by any senator that the bounty was unwarranted under 
the Constitution. After the passage of the law a case 
was made up and carried to the Supreme Court with the 
express purpose of testing the constitutionality of the 
sugar bounty, but the court wisely contrived to decide 
the case without passing upon the question it was intended 
to test.t 

Among the various new applications of the protective 
principle contained in the McKinley act, none was more 
warmly discussed than that which increased largely the 
duty on tin plates. At the time the bill was reported to 
the House there was not one mill in the country engaged 
in the manufacture of the article. Some attempts had 
been made to introduce the manufacture, but they had 
failed. The war duty on “tin plates, terne plates, and 
taggers’ tin”’ was 25 per cent. It was reduced in 1873 to 


1 United States v. Realty Company, 163 U.S. Reports, p. 427. 
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15 per cent.1 In 1875 a specific duty of one and one 
tenth cents a pound was substituted for the ad valorem 
rate, and under that duty the ad valorem equivalent varied 
from 21 to 30 per cent. The act of 1883 reduced the rate 
to one cent a pound. The duty on the black sheets, which 
upon being dipped were converted into tin plates, was 30 
per cent. ad valorem; ingot and block tin were on the free 
list. The importation of tin plates increased amazingly. 
It was less than two hundred million pounds in 1876, more 
than four hundred and fifty million pounds in 1883, and 
in 1889 it had reached seven hundred and thirty-six mil- 
lion pounds, and a value of more than twenty million dol- 
lars. The enormous consumption of tin plates was caused 
by the rapid growth of the canning business. All sorts of 
food and many other articles were preserved in this way, and 
the result was a great extension of food markets and a great 
cheapening of many desirable varieties of food which per- 
sons of moderate means had previously been unable to buy. 

From the business of furnishing the tin plates used in 
this and other industries the American manufacturer was 
excluded. The duty of one cent a pound, and the differ- 
ence of one quarter cent a pound between the duty on iron 
sheets and the same sheets coated with tin, was that inad- 
equate protection which is no protection at all. The first 
attempt at introducing the industry in this country was in 
1873. At that time the price of tin plate was twelve 
dollars a box ;? but no sooner was the enterprise started 
than the price was reduced by the Welsh manufacturers 
to $4.50 a box. After the American experiment had been 
forced to failure by the reduction, the price advanced 
again. It need not be said that the proposition in the 

1 Tt was reduced by a ruling of Mr. Fessenden, Secretary of the Treasury. 
The tariff law imposed a duty of 24 cents a pound upon tin or upon iron 
coated with tin. The Secretary decided that this did not mean iron plates 
coated with tin, and accordingly tin plates came in at 15 per cent. duty as 


unenumerated articles. 
2 Mr. McKinley’s speech, p. 4250, “ Congressional Record.” 
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McKinley bill to double the duty aroused great opposition. 
The advocates of a low tariff were naturally against it, to 
aman. The large consumers of tin plates — the canning 
establishments and the manufacturers of tinware — sent 
in earnest protests against the measure. The tin-plate 
makers of South Wales and Monmouthshire, who had a 
monopoly of the industry, were greatly disturbed. Five 
sevenths of the total exports of their product came to 
the United States. Evidently they gladly would have 
believed that the proposed application of the protective 
principle to tin plates would result in failure, but their 
judgment told them that it would succeed, and in their 
trade publications the alarm which the proposition 
aroused was expressed freely. To a certain small number 
of Americans the suggestion that any proposed course of 
action will be injurious to England is a strong argument 
in its favor; and skilful use was made of the frank ex- 
pressions of alarm at the attempt to transfer the manufac- 
ture of the domestic consumption of tin plates to American 
soil. 

There was little discussion in the House upon the 
question of the tin-plate duty; but while the bill was in 
Committee of the Whole an amendment to the bill was 
adopted, at the suggestion of the Ways and Means 
Committee, making the rate 2.2 cents per pound. Just 
before the final passage of the bill a separate vote was 
taken on the tin-plate amendment and the measure was 
saved by the narrow majority of one. The vote was 150 
to 149. 

The subject was fully debated in the Senate. The oppo- 
nents of the bill made an aggressive fight against the 
increase of duty on several grounds. They suggested in 
earnest language the great injury an artificial addition to 
the price of tin plate would work to the meat-packing and 
the fruit-canning industries, and the evil it would be to 
the poor by raising the price of the food which they pur- 
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chased in tins. But they went further and denied that 
there was even a probability that a considerable amount 
of tin plate would be made in the United States. The 
facts that there was at the time no manufactory of tin 
plate in the country, that there was no assurance, further 
than a verbal or written promise which could not be en- 
forced, that any one would engage in the industry, that 
every experiment in that direction, outside of Wales, had 
failed, that even on the showing of the advocates of the 
duty, several years would elapse before American compe- 
tition could become effectual in bringing down prices, 
which meanwhile must be enhanced by the amount of the 
increased duty, — these were the main arguments used by 
the opposing senators in their discussion of this feature of 
the bill. They denounced it as an outrage, but their lan- 
guage regarding it was not more vehement than it was in 
expressing their opinion of other clauses of the bill. The 
advocates of the bill took little part in the debate and 
made no long arguments to defend a proposition which, 
from the protectionist point of view, was entirely reason- 
able and justifiable, but from the point of view of the free 
trader was quite the reverse. They did not even answer 
the objections of one or two Republicans who did not agree 
to the measure. Mr. Plumb, of Kansas, proposed instead 
of the increased duty a bounty of one cent a pound upon 
all tin plate made in the United States, but owing toa 
parliamentary complication he was unable to press it to 
a vote. 

In order to strengthen the cause, to show faith in the 
efficacy of the means taken to establish the tin-plate manu- 
facture in the country, and to answer the arguments of 
those who urged that the duty and the increased cost of 
plates would be realities whether Americans did or did 
not engage in the manufacture, a proviso, introduced by 
Mr. Spooner, of Wisconsin, was attached to the clause 
which, slightly amended, formed a part of the act as it 
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received the President’s approval. In the final form it 
provided that on and after October 1, 1897, tin plate 
should be admitted free of duty unless in some one of the 
intervening years the production of American tin plate 
‘has equalled one third the amount of such plates imported 
and entered for consumption during any fiscal year after 
the passage of this act and prior to said October first, 
1897.” The language of the proviso just quoted is pecu- 
liar. It was intended to mean that the introduction of 
the manufacture would be sufficient to save the duty if the 
domestic production in any one of the six years 1891-97 
should equal one third the importation of that or some 
other year of the six. The object aimed at in thus word- 
ing the proviso was to prevent excessive importations in 
any year with the express purpose of breaking down the 
duty. Under the terms of the proviso it was necessary 
that the President should be satisfied, and should make 
proclamation of the fact, that the domestic production had 
been sufficient to secure the retention of the duty. A 
further proviso was made to the effect that wares made 
of black sheets manufactured in the country and coated 
with tin after being made up should be reckoned as tin 
plates made in the United States. This last proviso was 
attacked by Mr. Carlisle, of Kentucky, as being “a con- 
fession that there is no expectation of manufacturing tin 
plate in this country.” It was readily explained that the 
only difference between such ware and ordinary tin plates 
was that in the one case the coating was done before, and 
in the other case after, the black sheets were made into 
pans and other utensils. To the inquiry how the amount 
of such wares was to be ascertained, the reply was that the 
fact of a sufficient production was to be proved to the sat- 
isfaction of the President, and that making the proof would 
be the duty of manufacturers. The Spooner proviso was 
adopted without a division, and a debate which had con- 
sumed almost four full days of the Senate’s time, and 
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which covers more than one hundred of the broad pages of 
the “ Congressional Record,” came to an end. 

It is perhaps not strange that the framers of the bill, 
thoroughly imbued as they were with the idea of securing 
the home market, overlooked the importance and the 
opportunity of extending the foreign market also. The 
wiser statesmen of the protectionist party, from Henry 
Clay onward, never purposed confining the energies of 
the American people to the home market. They merely 
urged that as between the home and the foreign markets 
the privilege of supplying and of monopolizing the domes- 
tic market was greatly to be preferred. The growth of 
the country after the Civil War was so rapid that in most 
industries the increase of production was too slow to keep 
pace with augmented needs; and in spite of the protec- 
tion given by the tariff large quantities of foreign goods 
were imported, and that, too, of varieties of merchandise 
similar in class and quality to articles produced at home. 
But the domestic manufacturer was gradually approach- 
ing the point of turning out a full supply for the domestic 
demand. Of agricultural products the country had long 
produced an excess. It had one great and fairly regular 
customer, England. But that was far too restricted a 
market. Obstacles were intentionally placed by the French 
and German governments in the way of an importation 
of American meats. The countries of Europe which were 
occasional purchasers of considerable quantities of grain 
when their own crops failed had other sources from which 
they could draw supplies of breadstuffs. The countries 
of Central and South America laid heavy duties upon 
American food. Spain arranged the tariffs of Cuba and 
Porto Rico with an eye to the trade of Spanish mer- 
chants; and although the United States purchased three 
fourths of the Cuban sugar crop and, in 1889, took Cuban 
productions of all kinds to a value of more than fifty- 
two million dollars, the exports to Cuba were valued at 
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only eleven and a quarter millions. The narrowness of 
the market is illustrated by two facts taken from the 
trade returns for 1889. Of a total value of $123,023,171 
of breadstuffs exported in that year, the destination of 
grain and flour of all kinds sent to the British Isles was 
$73,874,429, almost exactly sixty percent. The situation 
with respect to provisions — meat and dairy products — 
was even worse, for the exports to the British Isles, valued 
at $67,132,641, were nearly sixty-five per cent. of the total, 
$108,861,854. These classes of merchandise, together 
with raw cotton, of which also Great Britain took nearly 
two thirds, constituted sixty-three per cent. of the total 
exports from the United States during that year. Roughly 
speaking, therefore, those specified agricultural products 
and provisions formed three fifths of the total exports, and 
Great Britain took three fifths of them. 

To Mr. Blaine, then Secretary of State, belongs the 
credit of pointing out in such a way as to startle the coun- 
try the fact that in the pending tariff bill a great oppor- 
tunity was neglected to extend the foreign trade and open 
foreign markets to American products. In a letter to the 
President, dated June 4, 1890, he transmitted a report of 
the International American Conference on the subject of a 
customs union, and introduced it with pregnant sugges- 
tions of his own. He dwelt upon the one-sided character 
of the trade of the United States with Latin-America, and 
the insignificant amount of American exports to that group 
of countries. For example, the total exports of bread- 
stuffs, provisions, petroleum, and lumber were valued at 
almost three hundred millions; to the Latin-American 
countries only fifteen millions. He suggested a way in 
which the pending tariff bill might be used to secure an 
extension of the trade. 

The President, in sending the letter to Congress, com- 
mented favorably upon the idea contained in the Sec- 
retary’s letter. He said: “It has been so often and so 
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persistently stated that our tariff laws offered an insur- 
mountable barrier to a large exchange of products with 
the Latin-American nations that I deem it proper to call 
attention to the fact that more than eighty-seven per cent. 
of the products of those nations sent to our ports are now 
admitted duty free. If sugar is placed upon the free list, 
practically every important article exported from those 
States will be given untaxed access to our markets, except 
wool. The real difficulty in the way of negotiating profit- 
able reciprocity treaties is that we have freely given so 
much that would have had value in the mutual concessions 
which such treaties imply.” 

Mr. Blaine suggested a method of obtaining an exten- 
sion of trade; but the President did not specifically re- 
commend it. Immediately after the message of the Presi- 
dent was read to the Senate, Mr. Hale, of Maine, offered 
an amendment to the tariff bill, embodying Mr. Blaine’s 
proposition, in the following terms : — 


And the President of the United States is hereby au- 
thorized, without further legislation, to declare the ports 
of the United States free and open to all the products of 
any nation of the American hemisphere upon which no 
export duties are imposed whenever and so long as such 
nation shall admit to its ports, free of all national, pro- 
vincial (state), municipal, and other taxes, flour, corn- 
meal and all other breadstuffs, preserved meats, fish, 
vegetables, and fruits, cotton-seed oil, rice, and other pro- 
visions, including all articles of food, lumber, furniture 
and all other articles of wood, agricultural implements 
and machinery, mining and mechanical machinery, struc- 
tural steel and iron, steel rails, locomotives, railway cars 
and supplies, street-cars, refined petroleum, or such pro- 
ducts of the United States as may be agreed upon.1 


It was undoubtedly a most unusual if not an unprece- 
1 These interesting documents — the message of the President and the 


letter of Mr. Blaine, with appendices — are printed in the ‘‘ Congressional 
Record ”’ for the first session of the Fifty-first Congress, pp. 6256-59. 
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dented act for the executive department to intervene pub- 
licly and officially to obtain an amendment to a bill in its 
progress through Congress. The omission by the Presi- 
dent of an endorsement of Mr. Secretary Blaine’s specific 
proposition may fairly be ascribed to his unwillingness to 
create a bad precedent, and possibly the rule was not 
violated by his transmission of the letter containing the 
suggestion. Mr. Blaine himself was much in earnest with 
his scheme to use the tariff to extend the foreign trade. 
On July 11, when the debate in the Senate was about to 
begin, he addressed a letter to his friend, Senator Frye, of 
Maine, in which he said : — 


The charge against the protective policy which has in- 
jured it most is that its benefits go wholly to the manufac- 
turer and the capitalist and not at all to the farmer. You 
and I well know that this is not true, but still it is the 
most plausible and therefore the most hurtful argument of 
the free trader. Here is an opportunity where the farmer 
may be benefited — primarily, undeniably, richly benefited. 
Here is an opportunity for a Republican Congress to open 
the markets of forty millions of people to the products of 
American farms. Shall we seize the opportunity, or shall 
we throw it away ? 

I do not doubt that in many respects the tariff bill pend- 
ing in the Senate is a just measure, and that most of its 
provisions are in accordance with the wise policy of pro- 
tection. But there is not a section or a line in the entire 
bill that will open the market for another bushel of wheat 
or another barrel of pork. 


The letter was widely printed and excited much com- 
ment. Mr. Blaine wrote another letter in the same spirit 
to the mayor of his home city of Augusta, Maine, which 
developed his idea : — 


You are in error in supposing that I am opposed to 
sugar being admitted free of duty. My objection is not to 
free sugar but to the proposed method of making it free. 
If, in the pending tariff, sugar is placed upon the free list, 
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we give to certain countries a free market for $95,000,000 
of their products, while they are not asked to open their 
markets to the free admission of a single dollar of Ameri- 
can products. We ought to have, in exchange for free 
sugar from certain countries, a free market for breadstuffs 
and provisions, besides various fabrics from all parts of 
our country. In short, we ought to secure, in return for 
free sugar, a market for $60,000,000 or $70,000,000 of 
our own products. It will not require reciprocity treaties 
to secure this great boon. The tariff bill can contain all 
the necessary conditions. The legislative power is able to 
secure the desired end. Within the last twenty years we 
have given the countries south of us free admission for 
nearly $60,000,000 worth of their products without receiv- 
ing a penny’s advantage in exchange. If sugar be now 
made unconditionally free, we shall have given to the 
Latin-American countries free admission for $150,000,000 
of their products. It is time, I think, to look out for some 
reciprocal advantages. We are a very rich nation, but 
not rich enough to trade on this unequal basis. 


Mr. Blaine’s standing with his party, his recognized 
position as a lifelong and uncompromising advocate of 
protection, and his reputation as a far-seeing statesman, 
would have been sufficient reason in any event for the 
profound impression which the publication of these letters 
made on the country. That they were dictated by plain 
common sense was evident; and from the moment his 
propositions began to be considered in and out of Con- 
gress it was inevitable that a reciprocity feature must 
form a part of the tariff act. He followed his letter to 
Mr. Frye with another, dated July 26, in which he argued 
that his proposition, so far from being contrary to the 
policy of protection, was completely in accordance with it. 
“The value of the sugar we annually consume,” he re- 
marked, “is enormous. Shall we pay for it in cash, or 
shall we make a reciprocal arrangement by which a large 
part of it may be paid for in pork, beef, flour, lumber, salt, 
iron, shoes, calico, furniture, and a thousand other things ? 
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In short, shall we pay for it all in cash, or try friendly 
barter in part? I think the latter mode the highest form 
of protection and best way to promote trade.” 

The method of using the tariff to obtain an enlarged 
market, suggested by Mr. Blaine, and embodied in Mr. 
Hale’s amendment was, after consideration, found to be 
impracticable from the protectionist point of view, for the 
reasons suggested by Mr. Gibson, of Louisiana, in an 
incisive speech attacking the alternative method proposed 
by the Committee on Finance.!| The phrase “ any nation 
of the Western Hemisphere” either did not include Cuba 
and Porto Rico, or it did include Canada. The Republi- 
cans were most anxious to increase trade with Cuba by 
giving free access to its sugar ; they were quite indisposed 
to offer free trade to Canada in consideration of the free 
admission into Canada of goods of the classes named in the 
amendment. Moreover, free trade with South America 
involved the free importation of wool from Argentina, of 
copper, and other articles for which the bill under consid- 
eration provided close protection. ‘“ We all know very 
well,” said Mr. Gibson, “ that wool is the very foundation 
upon which any reciprocity can be made with South 
American states. . . . Thus perishes, even before it has 
had consideration, the generous, statesmanlike and magni- 
ficent suggestion of the Secretary of State for full and 
free interchange of commodities with Mexico, Central and 
South America. It has gone down before the shepherd’s 
crook. It has received death-strokes at the hands of sen- 
ators who represent wool, copper, wood, and ores. It has 
shrunk into a proposition to apply to sugar only. That was 
a good way to kill it, and it has been effectually done.” 
It must not be supposed that Mr. Gibson was really in 
favor of the proposition to secure reciprocity, including 
sugar, for his energies were quite as actively employed in 
taking care that no harm came to the sugar industry as 


' Senate proceedings of Sept. 2, 1890, “ Congressional Record,” p. 9534. 
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the senators from the wool-growing States were to prevent 
undue competition with the domestic clip. There was no 
reason why protectionists who were not ashamed to avow 
their principles should disclaim the motives attributed to 
them by Mr. Gibson. 

The reciprocity section which became a part of the act 
of 1890 was not greatly modified after it was first intro- 
duced as an amendment proposed by the Committee on 
Finance. The general provision is as follows : — 


That with a view to secure reciprocal trade with coun- 
tries producing the following articles, and for this purpose, 
on and after the first day of January, 1892, whenever and 
so often as the President shall be satisfied that the govern- 
ment of any country producing and exporting sugars, mo- 
lasses, coffee, tea, and hides, raw and uncured, or any of 
such articles, imposes duties or other exactions upon the 
agricultural or other products of the United States, which 
in view of the free introduction of such sugar, molasses, 
coffee, tea, and hides into the United States he may deem 
to be reciprocally unequal and unreasonable, he shall have 
the power and it shall be his duty to suspend, by procla- 
mation to that effect, the provisions of this act relating to 
the. free introduction of such sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, 
and hides, the production of such country, for such time 
as he shall deem just, and in such case and during such 
suspension duties shall be levied, collected, and paid upon 
sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, the product of or 
exported from such designated country as follows, namely: 


Then follows a schedule of duties upon sugar ranging 
from seven tenths of a cent up to two cents a pound ; upon 
molasses, four cents a gallon ; upon coffee, three cents a 
pound; upon tea, ten cents a pound; upon hides and 
skins, one and one half cents a pound. 

The reciprocity amendment did not come formally be- 
fore the Senate until the time for debate, fixed by the 
unanimous agreement heretofore mentioned, had expired. 
But the latitude permitted by Senate rules and customs 
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gave an opportunity for several irregular discussions of 
the subject. On the whole the speeches and colloquies 
threw little light on the question. The senators on both 
sides seemed to be manceuvring for position, and the 
political contests looming up in the future were ever 
before their eyes. The most profitable debate was on the 
question of the constitutionality of the reciprocity section. 
There were two views, each of which was plausible and 
easy to be defended. The Democrats maintained that the 
section conferred upon the President in a certain contin- 
gency the power to levy duties upon imports, which duties 
were not imposed by Congress ; and that he was further 
entrusted with the power at his own discretion to abrogate 
those duties and reimpose them. This view had the sup- 
port also of Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont, and of Mr. 
Evarts, of New York, whose knowledge and experience 
as constitutional lawyers were recognized by their fellow 
Republicans as giving great weight to their opinions. 
Mr. Evarts spoke in opposition to that part of the reci- 
procity amendment which empowered the President to 
proclaim the imposition of duties against countries which 
maintained unreasonable tariffs upon American goods ; 
and proposed an amendment that the President should 
report the fact of such adverse tariffs to Congress, for its 
action. Mr. Edmunds did not speak upon the constitu- 
tional question, but he did make a speech in opposition 
to the principle of reciprocity treaties generally, and 
voted with Mr. Evarts when the yeas and nays were 
called on the amendments. Otherwise the vote was on 
party lines, and the reciprocity section was added to the 
bill by a vote of 87 to 28. 

The Republican contention was that the duties were 
imposed by the bill, and therefore by the action of Con- 
gress, upon the goods of all countries which refused 
reasonable hospitality to American goods, and that the 
President was merely empowered and directed to ascertain 
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and proclaim a fact, whereupon the act of Congress took 
effect automatically. In short, it was not a delegation of 
legislative power to the President. ‘The act,” said Mr. 
Spooner, of Wisconsin, “ passes from Congress a com- 
pleted act. . . . It will be observed that to the President 
‘is not given the power of fixing the rate of duty, nor of 
selecting the subjects upon which it shall be levied. . . . 
Nor is it left discretionary with the President, the contin- 
gency having in his judgment arrived, to issue or not his 
proclamation.” 1 He and other senators cited other laws 
in which similar power had been granted and exercised 
without question, and a decision of the Supreme Court, 
in 1810,” the syllabus of which is as follows: “ The legis- 
lature may make the revival of an act depend upon a 
future event, and direct that event to be made known by 
proclamation.” 

Although the senators of opposing political faiths dif- 
fered widely upon the question, it came up for decision 
at so late a period in the prolonged consideration of the 
bill that the debate proceeded languidly, and no member 
of the body seemed to have made so careful a study of 
the subject as many senators had made in preparing to 
discuss the proper rate of duty upon iron ore, window 
glass, and binding-twine. 

The wool and woollen schedule has formed a promi- 
nent subject of discussion and controversy in the consider- 
ation of almost every tariff bill since 1820, and the act of 
1890 did not furnish an exception to the rule. The 
mention of the duties upon these classes of merchandise 
has been postponed to this point not because the wool and 
woollen clauses were less important relatively than they 
had been, but because the struggle over them presented 
little of novelty. From the time of the passage of the 
act of 1867, which dealt exclusively with wool and its 


1 Page 9879, “ Congressional Record.” 
2 Brig Aurora, Burnside claimant, 7 Cranch, 382. 
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manufactures, there had been peace between the growers 
and the consumers of wool. It was agreed that wool should 
have adequate protection ; that the manufacturers should 
have a compensating duty on the basis of one pound of 
finished goods to four pounds of unwashed wool; and 
that a further protective duty should be levied upon 
manufactured goods. The rule was observed, with a 
slight variation, in the act of 1883. Nevertheless, the 
woollen manufacture was not profitable under the act of 
1867, and it was still less so under the act of 1883. 
Against the protest of the manufacturers the compen- 
sating duty was reduced by that act from 50 to 35 cents 
a pound, in consequence of a slight reduction of the duty 
on wool, and upon the theory that it required only three 
and a half pounds of unwashed wool to make one pound 
of finished goods. 

The situation when the Committee on Ways and Means 
entered on the consideration of the tariff was peculiar. 
The wool growers had been having a series of poor years, 
and the price of wool had declined. They attributed the 
evils under which they were no doubt suffering to two 
causes: the reduction of duty just mentioned, and the low 
rate of duty imposed upon wool of the third class, carpet- 
wool. A low duty had always been imposed upon wool 
of that grade on the theory that none of it would, or could 
profitably, be grown in the United States. But the wool 
growers now insisted not only that such wool could be and 
was produced in the United States, but that there was 
extensive fraud in the importation of large quantities 
of wool of higher grade improperly classified as carpet- 
wool. 

It has been said already that the keynote of the proposed 
tariff legislation. was an extension of protection, to the 
degree which might be demanded, to the agricultural 
products of the country. Of such products which required 
protection, wool was admittedly the most important. It 
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was therefore evident early in the discussion of the subject 
that the desires of the wool growers were to be met in full. 
The sheep owners, for their part, were quite willing that 
adequate protection should be given to the manufactures 
of wool, provided their own demands were first satisfied. 
The situation produced a serious disagreement between 
the farmers and some of the manufacturers, who contended 
that the duties on the raw material were already sufficiently 
high; that an increase rendered absolutely necessary a 
larger increase of the duty on finished goods, which might 
make the schedule and the entire tariff law unpopular ; 
and that the best way to make good prices and a large 
demand for wool was to render the manufacture of goods 
from wool possible and profitable. 

An additional complication arose from the fact that the 
carpet manufacturers denied the allegations of the wool 
growers with respect to the raw material of their industry. 
They asserted that no carpet-wool was grown in the 
country, and that no protection less than that given to 
combing and clothing wools would induce a domestic 
sheep-farmer to raise the animals from which that coarse 
fibre was obtained. They also brought forward statistics 
which apparently accounted for the use in carpet factories 
of substantially all the wool of the third class imported, 
in order to disprove the statement that high-class wools 
were admitted fraudulently at the low rate of duty. But )| 
their arguments had no effect. The intention of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and the intention of 
Congress, being to satisfy the farmers and win them over }} 
completely to the cause of protection, the demand for_'' 
increased wool duties had to be met. 

It is not necessary to go into the details of the schedule, 
nor to summarize the debate in either House upon the 
subject. The principle of wool duties was to be discussed 
in a more thorough fashion upon the next oceasion of a 
tariff controversy ; and little was left to be said that was 
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novel either in substance or in form regarding the expe- 
diency of high duties on woollen fabrics. The woollen 
manufacturers were divided upon the policy of the 
schedule. The tendency of opinion outside of New Eng- 
land was in favor of the wool growers’ position. The 
carpet manufacturers, on the other hand, complained that 
the other branches of the wool industry sold them out in 
order to secure themselves, and that they were singled out 
of the whole category of manufacturers to receive a great 
reduction of protection —a blow which they could hardly 
survive. Many old friendships were broken up by the 
accusations of treachery. Nevertheless the determination 
of those who had the bill in charge was so strongly in 
favor of acceding to the wool growers’ demands that it is 
not necessary to suppose that any of the wool manu- 
facturers attempted to barter away the rights of the carpet 
men. Since they yielded nothing which they could pos- 
sibly have retained, they could claim nothing in consider- 
ation of their yielding. 

The other matters that were subjects of controversy 
during the prolonged debate in the Senate were almost 
innumerable, — glass, cotton goods, salt, lumber, metals, 
and the rates of duty upon scores of different articles under 
each general head. The Southern senators tried to put 
cotton-bageing on the free list, but were defeated, 24 to 81. 
They also failed to reduce to 35 per cent. ad valorem the 
duty fixed by the bill on cotton-ties. Mr. Davis, of Min- 
nesota, a Republican, led to success a movement to put 
binding-twine on the free list, for the benefit of the wheat 
growers of the West. His amendment was adopted by a 
vote of 88 to 18, no less than fifteen Republicans in this 
case rejecting the duty proposed by the Committee on 
Finance. The House fixed the rate at one and one fourth 
cents a pound; the Committee on Finance proposed one 
and one eighth cents. The conference committee com- 
promised on seven tenths of a cent. This was almost the 
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only instance in which the committee was defeated on a 
matter regarded as important. 

At last the bill was passed and approved. It received 
the President’s signature on the Ist of October; it was 
to go into operation on the 6th of the same month. All 
the provisions relating to sugar, however, were to go into 
effect not at that time but on April 1,1891. The biennial 
election of members of Congress was but one month in the 
future. It is possible that the managers of the bill fore- 
saw the danger in putting such an act in operation on the 
eve of a general election, but did not find any way to avoid 
it. Perhaps they were self-deceived as to the popular 
opinion of their measure. But, whatever explanation 
may be given, they were quickly enlightened and discov- 
ered that they had committed a tactical blunder of the 
most stupendous character. All the increases of duty 
which threatened to enhance the prices of commodities 
went into operation at once. The one great boon of free 
sugar, which was really almost the only article of large 
daily consumption by all the people the price of which 
would be materially changed, was withheld for six months. 

A hundred times during the progress of the bill through 
Congress its opponents had accompanied their denunci- 
ations of its provisions with confident predictions of a swift 
vengeance to be visited upon the inventors, leaders, and 
abettors of that which they deemed a wanton outrage. So 
far as the senators and congressmen, to whom these warn- 
ings were nominally addressed, were concerned, the pro- 
phecies of evil were disregarded or treated with ridicule. 
It was believed that the Senate, at least, was safely Re- 
publican for ten years to come. So long as it was con- 
trolled by that party a repeal or injurious modification of 
the tariff was out of the question ; and the Republican 
leaders believed that long before a hostile revision of the 
tariff would be possible the act would have vindicated it- 
self. It may be doubted if the people of the country were 
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much concerned regarding the bill, previous to its final 
passage, or if the senators who foretold political disaster 
to the makers of the tariff had any other basis for their 
vaticinations than their wishes. 
But directly after the passage of the bill a tariff cam- 
paign was begun that has no match in the opportunity 
which circumstances afforded, in the ingenuity, shrewdness, 
energy, and persistency with which it was carried on, or 
in the bewilderingly speedy success which it attained. 
(History tells of hardly any other act of equal importance 
‘which became so unpopular in a short time as was the 
| McKinley tariff, or of any measure which a political 
|party had received a quasi commission to enact that so 
' quickly compassed the undoing of that party. The oppor- 
‘tunity was unequalled. The prices which consumers must 
pay for certain articles would surely be raised for a time 
— temporarily, the protectionists asserted — at least until 
American competition could effect a reduction to the old 
rates. Most of those who dealt in such articles were 
opposed to increase of duty. They began immediately to 
issue circulars to their customers announcing that owing to 
the higher duty prices must be advanced. In many cases 
such circulars were warranted by the conditions that con- 
fronted them. In many cases they were not warranted ; 
but it was a shrewd movement on their part to advertise 
that the goods they had for sale would soon advance in 
price, and that purchasers would act wisely in buying at 
once. ‘This is one of the commonest devices of company 
promoters. ‘ Buy now at twenty-five cents a share, for 
the price will be raised next week to fifty cents.” Once 
this movement began, it became the fashion. Advertise- 
ments and trade circulars announcing advancing prices 
became the material, in excessive abundance, of free trade 
and tariff reform argument, in the press and on the 
stump. 
A partial list, compiled from the editorial columns of one 
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daily newspaper devoted to the reform, of articles on which 
it was asserted that the tariff had laid burdens which would 
be felt by the people generally, comprises leather gloves, 
cigars, photographs (in consequence of increased duty on 
photographic paper), pearl buttons, alpaca, potatoes, car- 
pets, tinware, knit underclothing, musical instruments, 
canned goods, pepper, glass tumblers, pocket-knives, hats, 
clothing, cotton plush, and table cutlery. It is undeniable 
and not denied that on most of these articles there had 
been a more or less considerable increase of duty, justify- 
ing higher retail prices. Nevertheless the importance of 
the increase was frequently grossly exaggerated, and no 
account whatever was taken of the remissions of duty 
which more than offset the additional burdens. A com- 
plete general answer to the assertion that the McKinley 
act increased taxation is afforded by the fact that in 1889 
the value of importations was 741 millions, and the duty 
collected 220 millions; and that in 1892, the first full 
year under the McKinley law, the importations were 813 
millions in value, and the duty collected 174 millions. 
The act did not diminish the gross imports, nor draw a 
larger, but a smaller, aggregate amount from the people. 

Some of the assertions current at the time deserve to 
be examined critically. They are interesting in them- 
selves; they illustrate the exaggeration common at the 
time ; since they were printed apparently in good faith 
and seemed to have an effect upon the people, they show 
how ready men were to accept without examination and 
without the exercise of their reasoning powers, whatever 
might be said in their hearing against the new tariff. . 

A simple example is presented by pearl buttons. A 
Boston merchant, interviewed by a reform newspaper of 
that city, said that a certain kind of pearl buttons cost 
twenty cents a gross to land in this country, and that the 
duty on them was four cents a gross; that such buttons 

1 “ Boston Post, ” October 16, 1890. Editorial page. 
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retailed for five cents a dozen; that the new tariff, by im- 
posing a duty for each “line” in addition to the old rate, 
added fifty-five cents to the cost and made them worth, 
duty paid, seventy-nine cents a gross ; and that thereafter 
they would retail for fifteen centsa dozen. Accepting this 
merchant’s figures, which are no doubt correct, the old sys- 
tem had given a margin of thirty-six cents a gross between 
the duty-paid price and the cost to the consumer, — one 
hundred and fifty per cent. advance between the importer 
and the household. The new system would give a mar- 
gin of onedollar and one cent upon the same merchandise, 
which, to be sure, would be something under one hundred 
and thirty per cent., for trade profits. One would say that 
the importer was rather more unreasonable than the gov- 
ernment, and that a measure which gave even a slight pros- 
pect of an increase of competition would be a boon to the 
poor sewing-women whose woes so stirred the sympathies 
of tariff reform senators. 

The exaggeration in regard to tinware and the canning 
industry associated with it was carried to the most absurd 
lengths. It was seriously given out and published far 
and wide that the inevitable consequence of the higher 
duty on tin plate would be an advance of from fifteen to 
twenty per cent. in the price of canned fruits and vege- 
tables. The basis of the assertion was an increase of one 
and two tenths cents on a pound of tin plate, which would 
possibly amount to one third of a cent on the tin used in 
putting up a can of tomatoes, and less than three per 
cent. on the retail price of the cheapest can of the cheapest 
vegetables, which change in the rate of duty was not to 
take place for eight months. All the persons concerned 
in any industry in which tin plate was used joined in the 
effort to make the duty on that article unpopular. It 
may not be fair to employ the word “conspiracy” to 
characterize their course of action. It seemed to them to 
their interest to magnify the burden that was about to be 
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placed upon them, and they joined in the movement, one 
and all, without needing to be urged or to organize for 
the purpose. In at least one case a canning factory 
ostentatiously posted a reduction of wages, and published 
as a reason the impossibility of continuing in business 
at the prevailing scale of wages. It is not unreasonable 
to think that the advance in the price of goods and the 
reduction of wages combined to make that an exceedingly 
good season for the users of tin plates, particularly as the 
importation of tin plates on an enormous scale at the old 
rate of duty proceeded until the beginning of the next can- 
ning season,’ when there was —if the Treasury statistics 
are an indication — a full supply for a half year in excess 
of the usual stock on hand. If those statistics do not give 
that indication, it is a necessary conclusion that the can- 
ning business, so far from suffering a grievous diminu- 
tion, as the ecanners and packers apprehended, was unusu- 
ally large, after the passage of the McKinley tariff law. 
The tinware men were not behind the canners in pro- 
testing that their industry was threatened with ruin. 
They announced an immediate advance of from fifteen to 
twenty per cent. on their wares, thus anticipating the in- 
creased duty on their raw material by eight months, 
during which time they could and did procure a large 
1 The importation of tin plates for home consumption, including both 


direct importation and withdrawal from warehouse for a series of years 
before and after 1890, was as follows : — 


Year. Quantity, pounds. Value. 
1887-88 632,224,296 $19,084,821 
1888-89 727,945,972 21,002,209 
1889-90 674,664,458 20,746,228 
1890-91 1,057,711,501 36,355,580 
1891-92 403,030,785 11,793,299 
1892-93 618,679,990 17,252,219 


The plates imported during the first four years paid duty at the old rate ; 
the new duty did not go into effect until the beginning of the fiscal year 
1891-92. It will be noticed that the import price of tin plates in 1890-91 
was 3.44 cents per pound ; in 1892-93 only 2.81 cents. More than half the 
excess of duty was offset by a reduction of the foreign price. 
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supply of that material. At the same time an appeal 
was made to the consumer which surpasses in audacity of 
conception any other political device of our time. When 
it was made it aroused the indignation of the supporters 
of the tariff to the highest pitch. To-day, say what we 
may of it from the point of view of political ethics, it 
moves chiefly one’s sense of humor. ‘Tin pedlers were 
sent through the country districts, their vans loaded with 
the familiar pans and other kitchen utensils “ marked 
up ” to absurdly high figures. They were instructed to 
represent that the increase was due to the new tariff, and 
that tinware would never be lower so long as the law was 
in force. Thus the farmers’ wives were made political 
agents to secure votes against ‘‘ McKinleyism.” 

The exaggeration did not confine itself to specific arti- 
cles. It extended itself to the whole cost of living. The 
New York “ Times”! announced editorially that “a mod- 
erate estimate of the increased cost of living in this city 
for the year 1891 is one fifth. That is to say it will take 
$1.20 to buy what has been got for $1.” “A New York 
merchant,” quoted by the same authority, “after a care- 
ful examination,” coneludes “ that the necessaries of life 
must advance about thirty per cent.”” The chief neces- 
saries of life are food, clothing, and shelter. The tariff 
did not affect bread and meat in the slightest degree; it 
promised and gave a large reduction in the cost of sugar. 
It made a slight flurry in the market for clothing which, 
nevertheless, during the period the McKinley act was in 
force, was lower on the average than ever before. Of 
course it did not touch rents, nor did it make any change 
whatever in the price of fuel. In short, it is easily 
demonstrable that the cost of living to the average house- 
holder was lower rather than higher under the McKinley 
law. It is open to objectors to show that the tariff did 
tend to augment the family budgets of Americans, and 


1 Quoted by the “ Boston Post,” date not given. 
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that the tendency was counteracted by other agencies. 
But an assertion to that effect is not proof. 

In addition to the effort to persuade wage-earners that 
the tariff was an injury to them in the matter of the 
prices of articles which they must buy, there was an 
attempt which had surprising success to induce them to 
believe that the law had a harmful influence upon prices. 
After what had been said of the feelings of carpet manu- 
facturers with regard to the act, one is prepared to find a 
man engaged in that industry ! declaring that “if people 
have any idea that wages will go up a cent in consequence 
of the McKinley bill, they are mistaken. If there is any 
change in wages it must have a downward tendency. 
And what is more, the McKinley law will, in all proba- 
bility, force manufacturers to drop many of the men and 
women who are now employed.” The history of manu- 
factures and of labor during the ensuing years is a suffi- 
cient reply to this remarkable prediction; but for the 
moment it answered the purpose of the person who made 
it, and still more the purposes of the political party which 
was carrying on the most vigorous anti-tariff campaign 
ever waged. 

It is not to be supposed that the supporters of the act 
were idle and silent during that single month of October 
in which defeat was organized for them. But the assaults 
on the tariff were so many, were so difficult to answer, 
and were addressed to persons who would only accident- 
ally be reached with the refutation of the criticisms upon 
the bill, that from the beginning the advocates of protec- 
tion had no chance. The New York “ Tribune ” no doubt 
expressed the opinion of the tariff men that there was a 
combination of interested parties and politicians ‘to de- 
feat the purpose of the tariff bill and to plunder the 
people,” and that the trade circulars which played such a 
prominent part in the campaign merely made the sup- 


1 Mr, Higgins, a carpet manufacturer of New York. 
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posed new burdens of the tariff “a pretext for extortion.” 
But the people at that time were not listening to the 
“Tribune.” General-denials did not remove the impres- 
sion which specific allegations supported by revised price- 
lists made upon them. Being ready to be convinced that 
the tariff was an outrageous measure that would both 
diminish their earnings and increase the cost of what they 
must buy, they hearkened readily and only to those who 
undertook to convince them. 

The end came on the 4th of November, four weeks 
after the tariff act took effect. It was a revolution. The 
Democratic victory was overwhelming. Hardly a Repub- 
lican representative from the Southern States survived 
the shock; almost every Northern State returned a ma- 
jority of Democratic or Populist Congressmen. Such 
States, previously Republican by enormous majorities, as 
Michigan, Massachusetts, Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Kansas were among those of which the statement is true. 
The delegations from the six New England States were 
equally divided between the parties. Less than 90 of the 
332 members elected to the Fifty-second Congress were 
Republicans. The result seemed to be, and in a certain 
real sense it was, an emphatic rejection of the protection 
system by the voters of the country. Had the verdict been 
based upon a calm consideration of facts, and had it been 
reached after a sifting of evidence and a cool balancing 
of the merits of the opposing systems, it might, and prob- 
ably would, have been final. But enough has been said to 
show that it was not arrived at in that way. It was based 
upon misrepresentation, and was a hasty, not to say a 
pettish, judgment upon a measure the effect of which could 
not be known nor even guessed with confidence. The 
advocates of free trade hold to their principles on the 
theory that they are conducive to the good not of any one 
man or of any class, but to that of the whole country. 
Protectionists urge the restrictive tariff from equally high 
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motives, and most of them have no selfish interest in the 
promotion of the industries that receive tariff assistance. 
The political revolution of 1890 was brought about by 
men who fancied themselves wronged because tinware was 
to be higher, by philanthropists who pitied the sewing- 
women condemned to poverty by an advance in the price 
of pearl buttons, by young men about town who resented 
an additional tax on cigars. Their inconsiderate votes — 
subsequent history shows that they thought differently 
upon reconsideration — prepared the way for a fresh ex- 
periment under lower duties, and ultimately for a signal 
victory for protection. 


XVII 
THE DEMOCRATIC TARIFF OF 1894 


Tuk title of “The McKinley Bill” was “ An act to reduce 
the revenue, to equalize duties on imports, and for other 
purposes.” The plethoric condition of the Treasury and 
the consequent temptation to extravagance on the part of 
Congress furnished Mr. Cleveland with the occasion for 
his famous message of 1887. The situation did not change 
in the years immediately following, and the Republicans 
admitted that the surplus was too large. The net receipts 
of the government, the net ordinary expenditures, and the 
Treasury surplus for a series of years beginning with 1886 
and covering the period up to the enactment of the Demo- 
’ eratic tariff of 1894, exhibits the situation so far as the 
fiscal aspects of the tariff question are concerned. 


é Ordinary 
Year. Net Receipts. expenditures. Surplus. 
1885-86... . $336,489,727 $242,483,189 $ 93,956,588 
1886-87.... 371,403,278 267,932,180 103,471,098 
1887-88.... 879,266,075 259,653,959 119,612,116 
1888-89.... 887,050,059 281,996,616 105,054,443 
1889-90.... 408,080,983 297,736,487 105,344,496 
1890-91.... 392,612,447 ~ 355,872,685 37,239,762 
1891-92.... 354,987,784 $45,028,331 9,918,453 
1892-98.... 885,819,629 383,477,956 2,541,673 
1808-04... 297,722,019 867,525,280 69,808,261 2 


Tt will hese that during the first five years of 
the period reported the surplus averaged one hundred and 


1 Tneluding interest on the public debt, which is not classed as ordinary 
expenditure in the Treasury tables. The post-office income is not reported 
in the receipts, but the deficiency of the postal service is included in ex- 

- penditures. 

2 Deficit. 
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five millions annually ; that it declined to thirty-seven 
millions in the fiscal year during which the McKinley act 
was in operation nine months; that it fell to ten millions 
in 1892, was almost extinguished in 1898, and was followed 
by a deficit of seventy millions in 1894. In order to ob- 
tain a correct view of the causes which produced this 
untoward result it is necessary to bring forward some 
additional statistics of the years under consideration. 


Imports. 


Year. Free. Dutiable. Total. Duties. Exports. 
1885-86 $212,159,296 $423,276,840 $65,486,136 $192,905,023 $679,524,830 
1886-87 234,221,131 458,098,637 692,319,768 217,286,893 716,183,211 
1887-88 244,071,615 479,885,499 723,957,114 219,091,174 695,954,507 
1888-89 256,487,078 488,644,574 745,131,652 223,832,742 742,401,375 
1889-90 265,668,629 523,641,780 789,310,409 229,668,585 857,828,684 
1890-91 366,241,352 478,674,844 844,916,196 219,522,205 881,480,810 
1891-92 457,999,658 369,402,804 827,402,462 177,452,964 1,030,278,148 
1892-93 444,544,211 421,856,711 866,400,922 203,355,017 847,665,194 
1893-94 379,795,536 275,199,086 654,994,622 131,818,530 892,140,572 


Revenue Bounty paid 

Year. from sugar. on sugar. Pensions. 
1885-86...... $50,265,588 § ...... $63,404,864 
1886-87.....- DG i00,1-4.0G mie ieests Coss. 75,029,102 
1887-88.....- DOG O14 eects: 80,288,509 
1888-89...... 54,896,487 =o seee- 87,624,779 
1889-90...... Behe 9 vom 106,986,855 
1890-91...... 32,303;693.9 7 Wane. 124,415,951 
1891-92...... 76,795 $7,343,078 134,583,053 
1892-93...... 163,956 9,375,131 159,357,558 
1893-94.....- 250,764 12,100,209 141,177,285 


The foregoing tables will enable us to explain in part 
the singular change which came over the national finances 
during the period covered by them. , They do not explain 
the events fully, although upon a superficial study they 
seem to do so. Other causes were at work, varied and 
complex. The McKinley act, as will be seen at a glance, 
accomplished the first object announced in its title. It 
reduced the revenue. It did not cause a diminution in the 


1 Including reéxports of foreign merchandise, which ranged from 12 to 
23 millions. : 
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amount of imports; neither its authors nor its supporters 
ever asserted a purpose to effect such a diminution. On 
the contrary the value of importations increased steadily 
from 1886 until 1893. Each year except 1892 showed an 
advance over the year preceding, and the imports of 1893 
were valued 86 per cent. higher than those of 1886. 
Nevertheless the customs receipts in 1893 were but eleven 
millions, or five and a half per cent., more in 1893 than in 
1886 ; and they were twenty-six millions less in 1893 than 
in 1890, upon importations greater in value by eighty-six 
millions. This particular decrease was chiefly the result 
of a deliberate sacrifice of the sugar duty, the great boon 
which was offered to the people by the McKinley act. 
More than fifty millions of revenue was surrendered, and 
in addition the Treasury was charged with sugar bounties, 
which, in the year of the first national deficit since the 
close of the Civil War, amounted to twelve millions more. 
Furthermore the pension charges increased enormously. 
In the whole period 1886-94 they increased seventy-eight 
millions. They were fifty-two millions more in 1893 than 
in 1890. If we compare these two years, 1890 when the 
McKinley act was passed and 1893 when the new admin- 
istration undertook to reform it, we find a loss of fifty-four 
millions of revenue, a new expenditure of nine millions for 
sugar bounties, and an increase of fifty-two millions on 
account of pensions, a combination almost sufficient to 
have wiped out even the wonderful surplus of 1888. All 
these changes were undoubtedly the result of Republican 
legislation, and they reduced the surplus to a paltry two 
and a half millions. On the other hand it was not Re- 
publican legislation but the expectation of Democratic 
legislation in the direction of lower duties that caused a 
decrease of more than two hundred millions, value of im- 
ports, in 1894 as compared with 1898, and a loss of almost 
seventy millions of revenue from customs.! The sum so 


1 Imports for home consumption, dutiable, 1893, $400,282,520 ; 1894, 
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lost was, in fact, almost exactly, the amount of the deficit 
in the year 1893-94. 

In stating explicitly the perilous position of the Trea- 
sury when the Democrats took over the government, and 
the direct agency of the Republicans in bringing it to 
that position, the author must not be understood as laying 
unqualified blame upon the Republican Congress. The 
verdict might be guilty, with extenuating circumstances. 
There is good ground for holding that the decline in the 
surplus would not have been so great, at all events that 
there would have been no deficit, if the Republicans had 
continued to hold the power. They undertook to reduce 
the revenue, and succeeded only too well. They also 
adopted certain policies which laid heavy burdens upon 
the revenue so reduced. Had they remained in control 
of Congress and of the executive department they would 
have been compelled, in recognition of their mistake in 
crippling the Treasury at both ends, to amend their own 
laws, at least to the extent of saving a nominal surplus. 
This they were unable to do. Before the first indications 
appeared that a revision of fiscal measures was imperative 
one end of the Capitol was occupied by a Democratic 
House of Representatives. It may further be contended, 
without impeaching in the smallest degree the patriotism 
or the wisdom of the Democratic party, that the fact of 
its success was effectual in preventing a fair trial of the 
McKinley law. It was nothing more than enlightened 
self-interest that prompted importers of sugar to buy and 
bring into the country all the raw sugar their means and 
the markets of the world would enable them to purchase.! 


$256,645,702 ; decrease, $142,636,818. Duties thereon, 1893, $198,373,453 ; 
1894, $128,881,869; decrease, $69,491,584. These amounts differ from 
those of total imports, which indicate a still larger loss. The decline in 
the amount of free goods imported was smaller, both absolutely and com- 
paratively. 

1 The imports of sugar in the year 1893-94 exceeded those of the previ- 
ous year by 260,000 long tons. 
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They foresaw the imposition of a duty, and took the 
natural and proper means of avoiding it. On the other 
hand the importers of articles of the protected classes 
rightly forecasted a reduction of duties and purchased no 
more than could be marketed before the new tariff should 
go into effect. Finally the political overturn so deranged 
everything, caused so much uncertainty and apprehension 
as to the future of every business in any way dependent 
upon the protective features of the tariff, that operations 
in all the channels of commerce and trade were diminished 
in volume, acondition which always of necessity has an 
adverse influence upon the Treasury. Yet it cannot be 
contended that a party in power is exempted from respon- 
sibility for the ill success of its measures when its politi- 
cal skies are clouded. A party takes and is bound to 
take the chances of a political tempest. Its laws should 
be framed so as to be appropriate for stormy as well as 
for fair weather. It can throw off the responsibility for 
disaster resulting from those laws only if it can justly 
allege that they have been maladministered. 

Although upon the face of the statistics that have been 
presented it appears that the Treasury reverse is almost 
exactly accounted for by the repeal of the sugar duty, 
the payment of the sugar bounties, and the increase of 
pensions, yet other agencies, as has already been said, 
contributed to the result. These agencies counterbalanced 
the direct benefit the McKinley act brought, not to the 
Treasury but to the people. For if it be true that a 
remission of taxation enures to the benefit of the people 
and ministers to their prosperity —a proposition which 
is not likely to be disputed in any quarter —then the 
abrogation of the sugar duty, which is almost a tax per. 
capita, resting as it does in nearly equal amount upon 
rich and poor alike, must have been an enormous boon to 
the American people.! The wholesale price of sugar 


1 The annual average wholesale price of granulated sugar, in New York, 
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during the three years immediately after the enactment 
of the McKinley law was exactly 2.5 cents less than the 
corresponding price during the three years immediately 
preceding that act. Upon a per capita consumption aver- 
aging 54 pounds during the earlier and 64 pounds during 
the later years of the period,! the reduction of the cost of 
sugar in the family budget was $1.35 at least for every 
inhabitant of the country, or more than one third of the 
total duty on imports, per capita, collected by the govern- 
ment.? If it be urged, according to the free trade theory, 
that a part only of a protective duty goes to the govern- 
ment, that the remission of the sugar duty was more than 
offset by enhanced rates on manufactured goods, resulting 
in higher prices, to the benefit of manufacturers but to the 
injury of the poor, and that consequently the people paid 
more in taxes under the McKinley law than they did 
before, — the answer to the argument is easy. We need 
not discuss the free trade principle thus cited, we might 
even admit it, for the sake of argument. The fact that 
prices generally were lower under the McKinley act than 
under the tariff which preceded it is destructive of the 
thesis that the act of 1890 increased the cost of living. 
Whatever may have been the cause, whatever may have 
been the change in the condition and the profits of manu- 
facturers, that fact controls. The lower prices prevailed 
in respect of most if not all of the protected articles, — 
coal, iron, cotton cloth, and woollen goods among them. 
The distribution of the price of merchandise makes no dif- 
ference to the purchaser after the money passes from his 
hands. It neither injures nor benefits him if the amount 
of a duty assessed upon the pocket-knife which he buys 
in 1888, was 7.18 cents; in 1889, 7.89 cents ; in 1890, 6.27 cents ; in 1891, 
4.65 cents; in 1892, 4.35 cents; in 1893, 4.84 cents. (Statistical Abstract 
for 1895, p. 376.) 


1 Ibid. p. 291. 
2 Duty per capita collected, 1888, $3.60 ; 1889, $3.62 ; 1890, $3.62. Ibid, 


p. 248. 
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goes to the Treasury or to the cutler. All he cares for, 
unless he be greatly interested in the tariff question, is 
whether the knife is cheap or dear. Inasmuch as all 
authorities agree that the scale of prices was lower under 
the McKinley act than before, that measure cannot be 
held accountable for an increase in the cost of living, and 
consequently for a malign influence upon the prosperity 
of the country. 

Indeed it was during this self-same period of the oper- 
ation of the McKinley act that the outcry was most per- 
sistent that the country was being carried rapidly on the 
road to ruin by a terrible fall in prices. The decline in 
the nominal values of goods was ascribed to the partial 
discontinuance of the use of silver as money. It was 
treated as a calamity, and those who uttered this complaint 
were to a large extent the same statesmen who in the 
next breath assured the workingman that the McKinley 
act was increasing the price of everything he had to buy. 
Manifestly in the one case or the other the argument needs 
to be revised, for a fall in the price of an article and a 
rise in the price of the same article cannot take place at 
one and the same time, nor can both of the movements be 
injurious to the same person. The part which silver 
played in the economy of the period is discussed in the 
preceding chapter. To a large extent the malady was 
hypochondria. There was a morbid depression resulting 
from gloomy fancies, rather than from a real ailment. In 
the view of the author the chief cause of the failure of 
the McKinley act to protect the Treasury from loss of the 
surplus is to be found in the extensive industrial changes 
then about to culminate, which temporarily prevented the 
country from reaping fully the fruits of its activities. 
The reasons for this opinion need not be repeated. What- 
ever effect the situation in respect of silver may have had, 
on the one hand in a calamitous fall in prices, to the detri- 
ment of the poor, as the advocates of the white metal 
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maintained, on the other hand in a hampering of enter- 
prise through the apprehension of capitalists that the 
value of debts owed to them was about to be cut in half, 
—in either case the Republicans were responsible for 
that evil also. If the Bland Dollar Act of 1878, and the |. 
Silver Purchase Act of 1890 did not represent the policy ; 
which Republicans generally approved, those measures 
were nevertheless concessions, born of political timidity, 
to a propaganda the strength of which they did not ven- 
ture to test. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, so far as the fiscal 
consequences of the McKinley act are concerned, as the 
events of the time present themselves to the mind of the 
author, may be stated thus : that in a time of average pros- 
perity and of political stability the act would have been 
productive of ample revenue; but that an indusirial dis- 
turbance greater than the country had ever known, a con- 
dition of universal uneasiness and apprehension, — on the 
part of some persons because silver was too little used as 
money, on the part of the rest because it was too much so 
used —and the business uncertainty engendered by a 
political revolution which threatened to be complete and 
permanent; all these things contributed to the result of 
reducing the surplus far below the point intended by the 
Republicans. 

Since a political party cannot excuse the failure of a 
piece of legislation for which it is responsible by pleading 
that unforeseen circumstances prevented its success, the 
Democrats were fairly entitled to a verdict upon an accu- 
sation that the McKinley act considered as a fiscal mea- 
sure pure and simple was a political blunder. It was for 
them to propose a law that would produce sufficient re- 
venue. Inasmuch as they denounced the fundamental 
principle on which the act was based, that of protection as 
well as revenue, it was their privilege and duty to bring 
forward, and when they should obtain the power to pass, 
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a law which should, while providing adequate revenue, 
eliminate all duties levied for purposes of protection, and 
reduce to a revenue standard all duties retained. Weare 
to see how that duty, explicitly undertaken by themselves 
and in no sense imposed upon them by their political 
opponents, was performed. 

Before entering upon that subject it is proper to say 
briefly that the McKinley act accomplished the equalization 
of duties and the “ other purposes ”’ announced but not spe- 
cified in the title, as effectually as it reduced the revenue. 
The agricultural schedule was successful in the object for 
which it was framed as will be discovered by any one who 
studies the tables of importations. Raw materials were 
greatly favored by the act, in spite of assertions to the 
contrary by opponents of the measure. The importation 
of crude articles intended for manufacture, admitted free 
of duty, increased in value from 119 million dollars in 
1890, the highest amount in any year up to that time, to 
149 Palin in 1891; to 156 millions in 1892; and to 
176 millions in 1898. Dutiable articles of the same class 
decreased in value from 60 millions in 1890 to 42 mil- 
lions in 1898. This was a direct consequence of the trans- 
fer of “raw materials ” from the dutiable to the free list. 
In the year 1891-92, for the first time in the history of 
the government the value of free goods exceeded that of 
dotiahle merchandise, and the excess continued to be on 
the same side of the account so long as the McKinley act 
was in force. The foreign trade was in a healthy condi- 
tion ; both imports and exports increased. Those who 
adopt the free trade maxims cannot dispute the fact of a 
fair degree of prosperity under this law, in view of the 
increase of eleven per cent., amounting to 86 millions, in 
the value of imports, of which increase 20 millions was 
in articles of food, chiefly sugar, and 40 millions in the 
raw materials of manufacture. Meantime manufactures 
were prosperous, and until clouds began to darken the 
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political sky labor was fully employed. Two of the lead- 
ing features of the act which have not hitherto been men- 
tioned were splendidly successful. The tin-plate manu- 
facture was established, and under the reciprocity policy 
the exports to Cuba were increased from less than 18 
millions in 1890 to nearly 20 millions in 1894, It can- 
not be doubted that far greater results would have been 
attained in respect of both these features had it not been 
for the political events which indicated that as to both of 
them the national policy would be reversed. In short, it 
may be said without qualification that in spite of the 
impeding effect of a popular condemnation of the law 
before it had been in operation thirty days, its working was 
satisfactory to those who were instrumental in passing it, 
in every respect save that it was inadequate as a revenue 
measure. 

The triumph of the Democrats in the congressional 
elections of 1890 was overwhelming. After the adjust- 
ments consequent upon contested elections had been made, 
the Democrats had 233 members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Republicans 88, and the Farmers’ Alliance, 
afterward known as Populists, 9. Mr. Charles F. Crisp, 
of Georgia, was elected Speaker, and he appointed Mr. 
William M. Springer, of Illinois, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. The Republicans continued 
in control of the Senate; they had 47 members; the Dem- 
ocrats 39; the Populists2. The term of the Fifty-second 
Congress covered the second half of Mr. Harrison’s term 
as President. 

The President in his annual message, in December, 
1891, maintained that the tariff act of 1890 in its results 
had “disappointed the evil prophecies of its opponents 
and in a large measure realized the hopeful predictions of 
its friends. Rarely,” he asserted, “if ever before in the 
history of the country has there been a day when the pro- 
ceeds of one day’s labor or the product of one farmed 

Ir 
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acre would purchase so large an amount of the things that 
enter into the living of the masses of the people.’ He ex- 
pressed the opinion that there was nothing in the condition 
of trade nor in the condition of the people of any class that 
suggested that the existing revenue laws bore oppressively 
upon the people or retarded the commercial development 
of the nation. Accordingly he deprecated change, or a 
renewal of the tariff agitation. 

Undoubtedly he did not expect his opinion to be accepted 
or his advice to be followed. The Democrats foresaw a 
political victory in 1892, and an opportunity to carry out 
the policy which they had advocated with more or less 
steadiness for some years. They were by no means united 
upon the issue of “a tariff for revenue only,’ but they 
were more harmonious upon that than upon any other, 
they were sure of some accessions from the Republican 
party if that were the paramount issue, and they entered 
upon a tariff campaign with confidence and vigor. The 
first thing in order was to determine upon a general plan 
of attack. Several methods were available: the House of 
Representatives might send to the Senate a bill propos- 
ing a complete revision of the tariff; a general reduction 
might be proposed, on a scale of horizontal reduction ; 
or certain features of the existing law might be singled 
out for attack. The Democratic leaders unanimously re- 
jected the first plan. They said frankly, in speeches and 
in writing, that to place before the public a scheme of a 
complete tariff just before the general election would be 
torepeat the Republican blunder and to risk a political 
defeat needlessly at a time when nothing could be accom- 
plished beyond a premature disclosure of their plans. 
Again, to propose a horizontal reduction not only would 
revive the memory of a notable Democratic failure, but it 
would be open to the objection of merely diminishing in 
degree the “ iniquities”’ of the McKinley act, when they 
should be torn up, root and branch. They wisely chose 
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the third method: attack upon what seemed to them the 
weakest points of the new tariff. There was a fourth 
course open to them, but it seems never to have been con- 
sidered seriously. It was to leave the law untouched 
and unattacked, in confidence that it would prove so de- 
trimental to the country that the people would rise in 
indignation and demand that it be swept away completely. 
That also would have been taking more risk than a politi- 
cal party eager for power and hopeful of obtaining it could 
have been expected to take. 

The public was carefully prepared for the plan which 
was deemed the wisest. Mr. Springer wrote an article 
for the “ North American Review ” for February, 1892, in 
which he developed fully the reasons for the course that 
was to be pursued. Mr. David A. Wells, in a letter to Mr. 
Springer dated February 1, 1892,! argued strongly in favor 
of this mode of attack. No doubt he had verbally expressed 
this view, and wrote the letter expressly for publication. 
He argued that“ to frame a new tariff bill, wisely embody- 
ing reform ideas” would be a work of immense labor, and 
that it would put the framers on the defensive ; whereas, 
until they obtained full power to carry their measure 
through to enactment, they should be the attacking party. 
It would bring down upon them the full force of the pro- 
tectionists. ‘On the other hand, under the tentative plan 
— that is of a comparatively few issues — the tendency of 
those interests not immediately affected would be to slug- 
gishness and indifference.” He made the point that Sir 
Robert Peel, “in dealing with exactly the same problem 
as now confronts tariff legislators,” repealed a few duties, 
thereby made his opponents in that case his strongest sup- 
porters when he brought forward his second measure, and 
ultimately toppled over the whole edifice of protection by 
pulling out the props singly. Mr. Wells gave it as his 


1 ** Tariff Reform the Paramount Issue.” By William M. Springer. 
New York, 1892, p. 310. 
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opinion that Sir Robert would not have been successful 
if he had attempted to reform the British tariff as a whole, 
“and I venture to predict that if we now adopt the same 
policy,” — that is, attack the American tariff in detail, — 
“ history on a grander scale will repeat itself.” 

It is not intended to give at length the legislative his- 
tory of the bills which Mr. Springer introduced and 
carried through the House of Representatives. The Re- 
publicans sneered at the bills, which they contemptuously 
characterized as “ pop-guns,” and they never took Mr. 
Springer seriously or regarded him as a dangerous oppo- 
nent. The Democrats did not expect the bills to become 
law. To be sure, Mr. Springer said in his ‘“ North Amer- 
ican Review ” article that there were “several features of 
the McKinley bill (sic) which may be amended or repealed 
during this session,”’ and that “ the Republican Senate and 
the President would hardly take the responsibility of re- 
fusing some of the measures of relief which may be brought 
forward and passed by the House of Representatives.” 
But he was too old a politician to suppose that the Repub- 
licans would be really alarmed by his “ pop-guns.” The 
usual Democratic justification of the measures was that 
the party was conducting a “campaign of education.” 
That they did quite effectively. They were far more active 
and successful in setting forth the advantages of free wool, 
free coal, free salt, free iron ore, and free raw materials 
generally, than were their opponents in advocating pro- 
tective duties upon them. Mr. Wells was quite right in 
his prediction that those who were not attacked in their 
interests would be comparatively sluggish and indifferent. 
There was no particular warmth in the opposition to mak- 
ing wool free, in the regions where the removal of the 
duty on coal was felt to.be a local injury. The protec- 
tionists in Congress worked together and stood together. 
In the country, local public opinion was aroused upon those 
features only which touched the interests of the particular 
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community. So far, Mr. Wells was right; his prevision 
failed him when he supposed that in the face of an attack 
which could pass the condition of being a threat, and was 
in danger of being successful, the protectionists would be 
indifferent or sluggish in the defence of their system as a 
whole and at every point. 

The bills that dealt with the tariff proper were five in 
number: (a) a bill to place wool on the free list and to 
reduce the duty on woollen goods; (6) a bill to admit free 
of duty bagging for cotton, machinery for manufacturing 
bagging, cotton-ties, and cotton-gins; (c) a bill to place 
binding-twine on the free list; (7) a bill to reduce and 
ultimately to abolish the duty on tin and terne plates; 
and (e) to reduce the duty on lead ores. 

The wool bill abolished the duty on wool on and after 
the 1st day of January, 1893, reduced the duty on wool- 
len and worsted yarns to a uniform thirty-five per cent., 
and on all goods made of wool it made a reduction of from 
five to twenty per cent. The bill was accompanied by 
a report in which there was nothing new, because there 
could be nothing novel to be said upon a question that had 
been so often and so thoroughly discussed. It was brought 
to a vote on the Tth of April and was passed by a vote of 
194 ayes to 60 noes. The majority was composed entirely 
of Democrats and Populists ; the minority of 58 Republi- 
cans and 2 Democrats, both Wisconsin members. 

The cotton-bagging and cotton-ties bill came up on 
the next day and was passed on the 9th of April. It 
provided for the admission free of duty of all material 
suitable for covering cotton, partly or wholly composed 
of flax, jute, or jute butts; of all machinery used in the 
manufacture of bagging for cotton ; of cotton-gins and 
parts thereof ; and of all hoop or band iron or steel partly 
or wholly manufactured into hoops or ties “for baling 
purposes.” An amendment was proposed to substitute the 
word “cotton” for “ purposes” in the quoted clause, but 
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it was rejected. The bill was passed by a vote of 167 to 
46, the affirmative, as before, being composed wholly of 
Democrats and Populists, the negative of 44 Republicans 
and 8 Democrats, one each from Missouri, New Jersey, 
and Wisconsin. 

The binding-twine bill was managed by Mr. Bryan, of 
Nebraska, who, on May 2, moved to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill, which was carried by yeas 183, nays 47. 
Three Republicans, one from Kansas and two from South 
Dakota, voted in the affirmative; three Democrats in the 
negative, members from New Jersey, New York, and 
Wisconsin. 

The tin-plate bill proposed to reduce the duty on all tin 
and terne plates, on and after October 1, 1892, to one 
cent a pound and to admit such articles free of duty on 
and after October 1, 1894; also to allow a rebate of one 
and two tenths cents on all original and unbroken pack- 
ages of tin plate held by importers, dealers, and consumers, 
at the time the bill was to go into effect. This bill was 
passed, July 8, under a suspension of the rules by a vote 
of 207 to61. No Democrat or Populist voted against this 
bill, and no Republican supported it. 

The fifth and last of the bills, that relating to lead ores 
and silver ores containing lead, was passed on the same 
day, July 8, also under a suspension of the rules, by 
a vote of 196, all Democrats or Populists, to 68,— 59 
Republicans and 4 Democrats, two from Pennsylvania, 
and one each from Montana and Ohio. 

The articles selected by the Democrats for their cam- 
paign of education were well chosen. They were those 
which would recommend them to the voters whose suf- 
frages were not only desired but also presumably obtain- 
able. Free wool was a Democratic principle. Cheaper 
woollen goods bade fair to attract many of the wage- 
earners who were constantly urged to remember that 
when they bought their clothing they paid a tax for the 
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benefit of the manufacturers of woollen and worsted goods. 
Free cotton-bagging and cotton-ties appealed to the 
South, the vote of which, to be sure, was already Demo- 
cratic; free binding-twine to the farmers of the grain- 
growing States; free tin plates to the people of the fruit- 
raising region. It will be observed that free coal and free 
iron ore were not in the programme. Bills to abrogate 
the duty on those commodities would have encountered 
opposition in the middle Atlantic region, and it was 
desirable to make no proposition which would reveal a 
lack of harmony in the purposes of a party bent on tariff 
reform. It must be conceded that considered as a piece 
of political strategy the plans of the Democrats were well 
and wisely laid and fully executed. Moreover they con- 
tributed to the object sought, and in due time obtained. 
The resistance encountered within the party was insignifi- 
cant. To be sure there were in all twelve Democratic 
votes against one or another of four of the bills. That 
they were votes against concrete things and not against the 
Democratic principle is shown by the fact that the twelve 
votes were given by eleven different members. 

The bills were all referred by the Senate to its Com- 
mittee on Finance, and in due time were reported back 
adversely by the committee. Each bill was accompanied 
by an elaborate report giving reasons why it should not 
become a law. Not one of the bills was taken up for 
action. 

From the day of the success of the Democratic party at 
the congressional elections of 1890 there was no doubt 
that the tariff was to be the great issue in the ensuing 
presidential election of 1892. There were other issues, 
but they were used only to attract or to hold votes which 
upon a plain question between protection and revenue 
reform would.have been lost by one party or the other. 
The personality of the candidates of the leading parties, 
Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Harrison, entered into the case. 
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The great growth of the Populist party, chiefly in the 
Western States, was an important element in the canvass. 
This is not the place to attempt an analysis of the several 
causes that led to the result of the election in 1892, and to 
apportion to each of, these causes its share in that result. 
It is sufficient to say that the tariff was the determining 
cause and, dismissing from consideration the other issues, 
to set forth the history of the canvass in its relation to this 
issue only. 

In the spring of 1892 both parties were confident of 
victory. Some of the State elections of 1891 had en- 
couraged the Republicans to entertain a hope that in one 
year more the country would have recovered wholly from 
the reaction of 1890. Moreover there was apparently a 
schism in the Democratic party in New York which seemed 
fatal to the prospect of that party in the “ pivotal” State. 
But the hopes of the Democrats, based upon the general 
situation, had a solid foundation. They were sure of the 
vote of the Southern States. They saw with delight the 
increase of Populist strength in the West; for although 
the new party drew into its ranks some Democrats, it 
made ruinous inroads upon the Republican party, and 
showed itself ready to coalesce with the Democrats in all 
States where such a fusion promised success. 

The Republican national platform reaffirmed “the 
American doctrine of protection,” asserted “that the 
prosperous condition of our country is largely due to the 
wise revenue legislation of the Republican Congress,” and 
“that the prices of manufactured articles of general con- 
sumption have been reduced under the operation of the 
tariff act of 1890,” and denounced “the efforts of the 
Democratic majority of the House of Representatives to 
destroy our tariff laws piecemeal.” 

The action of the Democratic national convention was 
unusual, radical, and dramatic. There was a prolonged 
and intense struggle in the committee on resolutions be- 
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tween the conservatiyes.and the advocates of free trade. 
The conservatives carried their point in committee, and 
reported the following resolution : — 


We reiterate the oft-repeated doctrines of the Demo- 
cratic party that the necessity of the government is the 
only justification for taxation, and whenever a tax is un- 
necessary it is unjustifiable ; that when custom-house taxa- 
tion is levied upon articles of any kind produced in this 
country, the difference between the cost of labor here and 
labor abroad, when such difference exists, fully measures 
any possible benefits to labor; and the enormous addi- 
tional impositions of the existing tariff fall with crushing 
force upon our farmers and workingmen, and, for the mere 
advantage of the few whom it enriches, exact from labor 
a grossly unjust share of the expenses of the government ; 
and we demand such a revision of the tariff laws as will 
remove their iniquitous inequalities, lighten their oppres- 
sions, and put them on a constitutional and equitable 
basis. But in making reduction in taxes it is not proposed 
to injure any domestic industries, but rather to promote 
their healthy growth. From the foundation of this govern- 
ment taxes collected at the custom house have been the 
chief source of federal revenue. Such they must continue 
to be. Moreover, many industries have come to rely upon 
legislation for successful continuance, so that any change 
of law must be at every step regardful of the labor and 
capital thus involved. The process of reform must be 
subject in the execution to this plain dictate of justice. 


The conventions of 1876 and 1880 had demanded a 
tariff for revenue only. The defeat of 1880 on the tariff 
question led to the insertion in the platform of 1884 of a 
resolution similar to that just quoted. In fact, the closing 
sentences, beginning with the words “ But in making” 
are taken word for word from the platform of 1884. The 
platform of 1888, which has already been cited,! contains 
a similar saving clause. The radicals in 1892 were not 
satisfied with the proposed quasi admission of a modified 


1 Page 237. 
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protection principle, and renewed the struggle in the 

convention. After a sharp debate they carried their point 
upon an appeal to the delegates to avow their real opin- 
ions. By a vote of 564 to 342 the convention struck from 
the platform the “ plank” just quoted and substituted the 
following : — 


We denounce the Republican protection as a fraud, a 
robbery of the great majority of the American people for 
the benefit of the few. We declare it to be a fundamental 
principle of the Democratic party that the federal govern- 
ment has no constitutional power to impose and collect 
tariff duties, except for the purposes of revenue only, and 
we demand that the collection of such taxes shall be 
limited to the necessities of the government when honestly 
and economically administered. 

We denounce the McKinley tariff law enacted by the 
Fifty-first Congress as the culminating atrocity of class 
legislation ; we indorse the efforts made by the Democrats 
of the present Congress to modify its most oppressive fea- 
tures in the direction of free raw materials and cheaper 
manufactured goods that enter into general consumption, 
and we promise its repeal as one of the beneficent results 
that will follow the action of the people in intrusting 
power to the Democratic party. Since the McKinley tariff 
went into operation there have been ten reductions of the 
wages of laboring men to one increase. We deny that 
there has been any increase of prosperity to the country 
since that tariff went into operation, and we point to the 
dulness and distress, the wage reductions and strikes in 
the iron trade, as the best possible evidence that no such 
prosperity has resulted from the McKinley act. 


There was a third paragraph “calling the attention of 
thoughtful Americans” to the existence of a large mort- 
gage debt upon “the homes and farms of the country.” 
Inasmuch as its statements were inaccurate, and since the 
Democrats asserted by implication only that the tariff 
stood in a causative relation to the mortgages, it is not 
necessary to discuss nor even to quote it. 
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The declaration by the Democratic convention was the 
boldest and most radical pronouncement against the tariff 
ever put forth by a responsible political party. The fact 
that its adoption was opposed by three eighths of the dele- 
gates voting is significant in view of the events of the next 
two years. The essentially political character of the tariff 
discussion in the United States, as distinguished from its 
fiscal and its social-economical character, has made itself 
manifest many times. It was never more clearly political 
than in the canvass of 1892. When it becomes necessary 
to compare the principle announced in that year with the 
tariff law passed in 1894 it will be appropriate to consider 
how far the radical platform was binding upon a Demo- 
cratic Congress. At present it must suffice to indicate how 
the question was treated by the two parties in the ensuing 
canvass. Mr. Harrison, in his letter of acceptance of the 
Republican nomination, dated September 3, 1892, refer- 
ring to the rejection of a plank in the Democratic plat- 
form containing “a distinct admission . . . that American 
workmen are advantaged by a tariff rate equal to the 
difference between home and foreign wages,” and the sub- 
stitution of a declaration ‘that protective duties are un- 
constitutional — high protection, low protection — all un- 
constitutional,’ remarks: ‘“* A Democratic Congress hold- 
ing this view cannot enact, nor a Democratic President 
approve, any tariff schedule the purpose or effect of which 
is to limit importations, or to give any advantage to an 
American workman or producer.” That statement is 
logical and irrefutable. But the result showed that the 
Democratic Congress did not “ hold this view.” Whether 
the Democratic President held it is not known. If he did 
he withheld it in writing his own letter of acceptance. 
There is an abundance in it of rhetorical rejection of 
“ protection theories.”” Mr. Cleveland represents the Re- 
publicans as “boldly presenting” the “dogma” that 
“tariff taxation is justifiable for the express purpose and 
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intent of thereby promoting special interests and enter- 
» prises” —a form of statement which no protectionist 
* would accept—and he pronounces this to be “clearly 
contrary to the spirit of our Constitution.” He thus 
weakens the convention declaration at both ends, limiting 
its condemnation to one inaccurately stated object of levy- 
ing customs duties where the convention had condemned 
every object save that of revenue, and substituting for a 
denial of constitutional power the mild phrase “ contrary 
to the spirit of ‘our Constitution.” It may be submitted 
without comment whether the following passage from the 
letter of Mr. Cleveland suggests concurrence in the radi- 
calism of the convention, or a paraphrase of the rejected 
plank : — 


Tariff reform is still our purpose. Though we oppose 
the theory that tariff laws may be passed having for their 
object the granting of discriminating and unfair govern- 
mental aid to private ventures, we wage no exterminating 
war against any American interests. We believe a read- 
justment can be accomplished, in accordance with the 
principles we profess, without disaster or demolition. 
We believe that the advantages of freer! raw material 
should be accorded to our manufacturers, and we contem- 
plate a fair and careful distribution of necessary tariff 
burdens rather than the precipitation of free trade. 

We anticipate with calmness the misrepresentation of 
our motives and purposes, instigated by a selfishness which 
seeks to hold in unrelenting grasp its unfair advantage 
under existing laws. We will rely upon the intelligence 
of our fellow countrymen to reject the charge that a party 
comprising a majority of our people is planning the de- 
struction or injury of American interests; and we know 
they cannot be frightened by the spectre of impossible 
free trade. 


The thoroughness of the Democratic success in the elec- 
1 The use of the phrase, ‘‘ freer raw material” instead of the “ free raw 


materials ” of the platform was frequently referred to during the final dis« 
cussion in the Senate of the tariff act of 1894. 
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tion of 1892 was unexpected even to the victors; it was a 
source of chagrin and surprise to the vanquished. Mr. 
Cleveland was elected by a large plurality of the popular 
vote, and by a majority not much less than two thirds of 
the State electors. Beside carrying all the Southern 
States he had the votes of six Northern States and di- 
vided the electoral vote of three other States of the North. 
The congressional elections were not so favorable to the 
Democrats as those of 1890, but 216 Democrats were chosen 
members of the House of Representatives to 125 Republi- 
cans and 11 Populists.1 A sufficient number of State 
legislatures were carried by the Democrats to change the 
political complexion of the Senate, which stood: Demo- 
crats, 44; Republicans, 87; Populists, 4; vacancies, 
owing to the failure of Montana, Washington, and Wy- 
oming to effect an election, 3. Thus for the first time 
since the inauguration of Abraham Lincoln in 1861, a 
period of thirty-two years, the Democrats were in full con- 
trol of both the executive and the legislative branches of 
the government. 

The steadily increasing prominence of the silver ques- 
tion in national politics was recognized by both parties 
and into the platform of each was inserted a resolution so 
framed that both silver and anti-silver men could accept 
it as an expression of their views. The Democrats de- 
nounced the silver purchase act of 1890 as “a cowardly 
makeshift,” and practically though not explicitly pledged 
themselves to repeal it. When, therefore, in the summer 
of 1893, the “ possibilities of danger” with which it was 
declared to be fraught became present and threatening 
dangers, President Cleveland summoned Congress in ex- 
traordinary session. The proclamation was dated June 
30, and the special session began on the 7th of August. 


1 These are the numbers at the end of the second session of the Fifty-third 
Congress as given in McPherson’s “ Handbook of Politics” for 1894. There 
were then four vacancies. - 
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The President’s message was devoted entirely to the perils 
impending as a result of the act of 1890, and closed with 
an urgent recommendation that the provisions of that act 
authorizing the purchase of silver bullion be promptly re- 
pealed. The House of Representatives passed the bill on 
the 28th of August, but the Senate did not pass it until 
the 28th of October, and as the Senate bill was a substitute 
for that of the House, concurrence was not reached until 
the 1st of November. There was thus a period of nearly 
three months available for the preparation of a tariff bill 
to be presented to Congress for action at the second — the 
first regular — session. 

The hopes of radical tariff reformers had been raised 
high by the result of the election of 1892. The votes 
had hardly been counted when the New York ‘“ Nation ” 
began to advise that President Cleveland, who was yet 
nearly four months from the time when he was to take the 
oath of office, should call Congress together to repeal the 
McKinley act; and it looked forward to the haleyon times 
when the American workman could “go to sleep under a - 
real woollen blanket, and not under a McKinley cotton or 
shoddy simulacrum.”? The expectations of the radicals 
seemed destined to be realized when Mr. Crisp, reélected 
Speaker, appointed Mr. William L. Wilson, of West Vir- 
ginia, chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and constituted the Democratic part of the committee 
exclusively from the most thorough-going tariff reform 
element of the party. Mr. Wilson was a scholarly, well- 
informed, and sincere statesman, and commanded universal 
respect. Before he entered public life he was a college 
professor ; after he retired from politics he became the 
president of a university. It is not intended as an adverse 
criticism upon him that his tastes were bookish, that his 
mind was essentially logical, and that he derived his eco- 
nomical view from the writings of economists rather than 


1 November 17, 1892. 
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from personal observation of and acquaintance with the 
actual working of tariff laws ; but the facts do perhaps 
explain the depth and immovability of his conviction that 
the whole system of protection was based upon a funda- 
mental economic error. No one of his associates, even 
those who differed from him radically on the tariff ques- 
tion, ever entertained a belief that his motive in working 
for lower duties was the mere winning of a political victory 
that would put his party in power. He was earnest in 
the cause as a man fully persuaded that success would be 
beneficial to the country. 

The committee was appointed on the 23d of August, 
1893. Soon afterward it gave notice that it would grant 
hearings until the 20th of September only. Its action in this 
respect was violently condemned by the Republicans, who 
also found fault because the committee availed itself of the 
assistance of the Secretary of the Treasury and the services 
of employés of his department. It is not necessary to 
refer in detail to the criticisms made upon the committee 
in the matter of the preparation of the bill. The objec- 
tions were political only. It is the duty of an opposition 
to oppose, but it is the privilege of a majority to formulate 
its measures in such a way and by such means as seem 
best suited to make those measures satisfactory to the 
party which must be responsible for them. Mr. Wilson’s 
committee rightfully pursued that course. The members 
devoted much time to the preparation of the bill, and 
reported it to the House of Representatives on the 19th 
of December. The elaborate report which accompanied it 
was written by Mr. Wilson. It opened with the state- 
ment that the American people, after the most thorough 
debate in the history of the country, had decided that the 
McKinley act was wrong in principle and injurious in 
operation. The committee nevertheless admitted, in the 
first paragraph of the report, that which Mr. Wilson after- 
ward repeated in his opening speech upon the bill, that the 
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Democratic members of the committee did not present the 
measure “under any illusion as to its true character. 
They have had to deal with a system that has grown up 
through thirty years of progressive legislation. They do 
not profess that they have been able, at one stroke of re- 
form, to free it from injustice, or to prepare a bill directly 
responsive to the command of the people. They have 
dealt as intelligently and fairly as they could with exist- 
ing conditions.” He added that they had encountered 
not only the usual difficulties of reform but also “some 
very unusual difficulties.” Many friends had fallen away 
when a definite measure was presented. ‘“ We knew,” he 
said, and the “‘ Record” reports that the remark was ap- 
plauded, “that not all who march bravely in the parade 
are found in line when the musketry begins to rattle. This 
is always the case. Reform is beautiful upon the moun- 
tain top or in the clouds, but ofttimes very unwelcome as 
it approaches our own threshold.” ! If this remark be 
closely analyzed, it will be seen that it can have but one 
meaning, namely, that the party of tariff reform included 
many men whose attitude resembled that of the English 
fish dealer who was in favor of free trade in everything 
but herring.? 

|~ It would be impossible to mention in detail the features 
of the bill, which covered 140 of the broad pages upon 


/ which bills pending in Congress are printed. The main 


/ 


| ideas were ‘“‘ free raw materials”? and a large reduction 


| of the duties on manufactured goods. Wool, coal, iron 


ore, and lumber were all transferred to the free list, as 
were also cotton-ties, binding-twine, and fresh fish. Hides 


1 Appendix to the “ Congressional Record,” second session, Fifty-third 
Congress, p. 193. 

2 “Now, I assert that, with the exception of placing these [silver-lead] 
ores on the free list, there would not have been one word raised against 
the Wilson bill in my district.” (Speech of Mr. Morgan, of Missouri. 
Appendix to “ Congressional Record,” p. 310.) 
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and raw sugar were retained upon the free list. It will 
not be attempted to specify the reductions proposed upon | 
manufactured articles classed as protected. Few if any — 
duties were left untouched. 

The bill was received by the Republicans with the 
chorus of disapproval that was to have been expected. 
There were jeers at the committee which had not ventured 
to make a bill in accordance with the brave programme 
of the Democratic platform, and there were denunciations 
of the committee which had aimed deadly blows at Ameri- 
can industries. These apparently self-contradictory criti- 
cisms were not inconsistent, since there are many stopping- 
places on the road from adequate protection to a strictly 
revenue tariff. Democrats generally accepted the bill as 
a movement in the right direction. So far as is known 
there were no publicly made objections to the bill on the 
ground that it was too radical. Those who held that 
opinion refrained from expressing it and bided their time. 
The New York “ Nation,” which represented a somewhat 
uncompromising free trade sentiment, said,! “ The people 
resolved to turn over a new leaf. They put the Demo- 
cratic party in power with express orders to reform the 
tarif. This order has been executed in part by the com- 
mittee of which Mr. Wilson is chairman.” On the other 
hand Mr. Henry Watterson, of Kentucky, to whose untir- 
ing efforts in favor of free trade were chiefly due the 
courageous declaration of the Democratic platform, de- 
nounced the Wilson bill as a cowardly surrender to 
protection. In a speech at Louisville on “ Jackson Day,” 
in January, 1894, he declared that the Democrats in Con- 
gress were frightened. 

On the 5th of January, 1894, the Committee on Rules 
brought into the House of Representatives a resolution 
providing a programme for the consideration of the tariff 
bill. Immediately after the morning business, each day, 


1 December 28, 1893. 
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the bill was to be taken up; general debate was to ter- 
minate on January 10; thereafter until January 25 the 
bill was to be “ open to amendment in any part thereof ;” 
on the 25th the House was to come to a vote on the pas- 
sage of the bill; and evening sessions were to be held 
during the whole period, “to be devoted to general debate 
on said bill only.” The Republicans made objections to 
the system of indiscriminate amendment instead of orderly 
consideration by paragraphs, and to other parts of the 
resolution. By refusing to vote they broke the quorum 
day after day, for the House had refused to adopt Mr. 
Reed’s rule of “ counting a quorum.” It was not until 
the 8th of January that the Democrats mustered a quo- 
rum of their own party and adopted the resolution by a 
vote of 184 to 1, no Republican voting. 

Mr. Wilson opened the debate on the same day. His 
speech followed generally the lines of his report, and was 
for the most part a dissertation on the advantages of a 
policy of free raw materials. It was academic, rather 
than practical and adapted to the existing situation. ‘It 
is a condition which confronts us, not a theory,” said Mr. 
Cleveland, in his famous message of 1887. Mr. Wilson 
devoted an early passage in his speech to an account, 
from a Democratic point of view, of the process by which 
the Treasury was brought to a state of “ depletion.” 
Neither then nor in any subsequent part of his speech 
did he attempt to show that it was the purpose or would 


.be the result of the bill he was advocating, to provide 


adequate revenue. On the contrary he estimated that 
there was to be a remission of fourteen millions of reve- 
nue on fifty million dollars’ worth of “raw materials” 
transferred to the free list, and that the reduction of 
duties on “ finished articles” would cause a loss of sixty- 
two millions more. He dismissed all the questions which 
as the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 
it was his duty first to consider, with this light-hearted 
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remark: “ While this bill will at first effect some reduc- 
tion, some substantial reduction of revenue, the experi- 
ence of the past justifies us in believing that this reduc- 
tion will soon be compensated by an increase of revenue 
under lower duties.” The experience thus cited was the 
increase of revenue “in six-or seven years” under the 
Walker tariff. In fairness to Mr. Wilson it should be 
conceded that the committee had a plan for increasing 
the yield of internal revenue, and that an income tax also 
was proposed. Yet the estimated revenue from these two 
sources was many millions less than the remission of 
customs duties, at a time when a serious deficit for the 
current year was already assured. 

The Democratic programme was carried out, save that 
the time for general debate was extended, and that of 
taking the final vote was postponed until February 1. 
The debate in the House offers little of interest and 
nothing that added to the general tariff discussion. Hun- 
dreds of pages of the Appendix to the “ Congressional 
Record ” are filled with the speeches made at the evening 
sessions. Such speeches are made chiefly for the benefit 
of constituents, and are rarely read by others. They are 
therefore a most convenient medium for conveying to a 
member’s supporters the information that, besides being 
a tariff reformer, he is alert for the protection of the local 
interests of his own community. It is curious to note 
that nearly all the members who saw reason for a duty on 
their own local “herring” were able to persuade them- 
selves that they did so with revenue and not protection as 
the thing nearest their hearts. Here is an incomplete 
list of members who saw revenue spots on this sun of 
tariff reform, with the special grievance of each.’ All of 


1 Mr. Oates, of Alabama, coal, and iron ore; Appendix to ‘‘ Congres- 
sional Record,” p. 253. Mr. Haines, of New York, knit goods, p. 256; 
and collars and cuffs, p. 363. Mr. Washington, of Tennessee, coal, and 
iron ore, p. 279. Mr. Morgan, of Missouri, silver-lead ores, p. 307. Mr. 
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them declaimed vehemently against the McKinley act, 
and justified their attitude on the particular features of 
the act which they attacked on the ground of a defence 
of a revenue duty which the Treasury could not afford to 
lose. 

General debate on the bill came to an end on the 14th of 
January, and on the following day the discussion of pro- 
posed amendments began. Much of the time was taken up 
in the consideration of amendments offered by Mr. Wilson, 
on behalf of the committee. This also was made a subject 
of complaint by the Republicans, although they themselves 
had always rightly insisted upon the privilege of the 
majority to make satisfactory to themselves the measures 
for which they were to be responsible. The amendments 
proposed by the committee were not numerous nor impor- 
tant. The minority offered several amendments, not with 
any hope of securing the adoption of them, but in order 
to set forth their views as to the injurious character of 
the bill in its relation to such industries as wool growing, 
the wool manufacture, the tin-plate manufacture, lumber, 
and others which need not be specified. Two important 
amendments proposed by private members were adopted. 
By the first, the section making wool free of duty was to 
take effect “‘ immediately upon the passage of this act;” 
it was carried by a vote of 112 to 102. By the other, it 
was provided that the payment of sugar bounties should 
cease on July 1, 1894. The vote upon this amendment 
was ayes 124, noes 85. The most important amendment 
of all, attaching to the tariff bill another measure levying 
a tax upon incomes, was offered on January 29 by Mr. 
MeMillin, of Tennessee. To this proposition a great many 
Democrats, chiefly those representing constituencies in the 


Blanchard, of Louisiana, sugar, p. 421. [All the other Louisiana members 
also protested against free sugar.] Mr. McKaig, of Maryland, coal, p. 487. 
[Mr. McKaig afterward made, see p. 1038, a “rattling” tariff reform 
speech.] My, Wise, of Virginia, coal, p. 622. 
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Eastern and Middle States, were most strongly opposed. 
After an exciting debate, the amendment was agreed to in 
Committee of the Whole by a vote of 175 to 56. Upona 
roll-call in the House the amendment was concurred in by 
yeas 182, nays 48. In both cases the Republicans gen- 
erally refrained from voting, undoubtedly, and even avow- 
edly, in the hope that the bill thus overloaded would fail 
to pass. The majority was made up of 167 Democrats, 
10 Populists, and 5 Republicans; the negative, of 45 
Democrats and 3 Republicans. Those not voting were 
116 Republicans, 5 Democrats, and 1 Populist. 

On the day of the final vote, February 1, 1894, the 
Capitol was crowded as it had never been before save on 
the occasions of the inauguration of a President of the 
United States. The last amendments having been passed 
upon, the Committee of the Whole House rose and reported 
the bill. The order of procedure adopted at the beginning 
of the debate allowed three hours for the closing debate. 
Mr. Reed, of Maine, the floor leader of the Republicans, 
and Mr. Crisp, the Speaker of the House, were the cham- 
pions of their respective parties. Of course neither of 
them had any new arguments to present, but each in his 
way made a powerful presentation of his cause. Mr. 
Reed, as usual, adorned his speech with some happy 
phrases. Mr. Crisp also won great applause from his 


1 In replying to Mr. Bourke Cockran, of New York, ‘Mr. Reed said: 
“ But all these questions of wages are to be met, says the gentleman from 
New York, by our superior civilization, and he accuses me of ‘ confessing 
that civilization at the highest level is incapable of meeting the competi- 
tion of civilization at its lowest level.’ . . . How often have I heard this 
and similar eloquent outbursts about our superiority and therefore inevit- 
able conquest of the inferior. Survival of the superior! That is not the 
way that the great naturalist put it. ‘Survival of the fittest’ was his ex- 
pression; survival of the fittest to survive ; not the superior, not the love- 
liest, not the most intellectual, but the one who fitted best into the sur- 
roundings. Compare the strong bull of Bashan with a salt-water smelt. 
Who doubts the superiority of the bull? Yet, if you drop them both into 
the Atlantic Ocean, I will take my chances with the smelt... . If I had 
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supporters by his vigorous defence of the Democratic 
principle, and it may be said that no more effective pre- 
sentation of the argument against protection was ever 
made in either house of Congress. At almost every pause 
his words were greeted with enthusiastic applause. 

The reserved amendments were voted upon, requiring 
three roll-calls, and then the bill was passed by yeas 204, 
nays 140. No Republican voted for the bill; 17 Demo- 
crats voted against it. The majority was composed exclu- 
sively of Democrats and Populists. The House adjourned 
immediately, and a large number of enthusiastic Democrats 
raised Mr. Wilson on their shoulders and bore him from 
the hall amid the shouts and cheers of their fellow mem- 
bers and of the throngs in the galleries. 

The further progress of this bill to the stage of its final 
enactment constitutes one of the most remarkable and 
interesting chapters of American political history. The 
complete story has never been told, will never be told. 
The outline of it is of public record, for it became neces- 
sary for the parties to a unique party controversy to take 
the public into their confidence to an extent which enables 
one familiar with the ways of politicians to make a rea- 
sonable surmise as to the facts which were withheld. The 
controlling fact was that a certain number of Democratic 
senators were openly opposed to the bill as it passed the 
House, and that others of the same party were in more or 
less secret opposition to it. There is not, to the author’s 
knowledge, any authenticated list of the “ insurgents,” as 
they may be termed without offence, but the number was 
considerable. Mr. Hill, of New York, was unalterably 
opposed to any bill that imposed an income tax. Both the 
Louisiana senators said plainly! that they would not vote 
a job to dig on the railway, the competitor for that job whom I should 
fear would not be my friend from New York, but some child of sunny 


Italy, so newly imported that he had not grown up to the wages of his 
adopted country.” 


1 Mr. Blanchard, p. 7747; Mr. Caffery, p. '7749, “ Congressional Record.” 
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for the bill if the caucus understanding relative to the 
sugar duties were not adhered to. Mr. Smith, of New 
Jersey, said! that he had never made any concealment of 
his opposition to the Wilson bill. The position of Mr. 
Murphy, of New York, was well understood. Although 
he did not say so publicly, he insisted upon protection of 
the leading industries of his State, and particularly an 
adequate duty upon linen collars and cuffs, as the price of 
his support. Mr. Brice, of Ohio, and Mr. Gorman, of 
Maryland, were regarded as the leaders of the insurgent 
group. It was openly asserted, without eliciting denial, 
that the senators from West Virginia, Maryland, and 
Alabama were against any bill that made coal and iron 
ore free of duty. We have here a list of a round dozen 
of senators who had radical objections to the bill. Polit- 
ically, the situation stood thus: The Senate consisted of 
eighty-five members, for there were three vacancies. The 
Republicans, thirty-seven in number, constituted the oppo- 
sition to the bill in any form. There were forty-four 
Democrats, all desirous of passing a tariff act, and four 
Populists, whose support could be counted upon for any 
bill that reduced duties, — possibly even for a reénactment 
of the McKinley act, provided it contained the Populist 
measure of an income tax. Mr. Hill was, in any event, to 
be counted with the opposition. Consequently, the divi- 
sion seemed to be, taking no account of opposition that 
might be overcome, forty-seven in favor of the bill, to 
thirty-eight against it; a majority of nine, requiring the 
defection of five Democrats, not merely withholding their 
votes but giving them in opposition, to defeat the bill. 
Although the above facts must be repeated in detail here- 
after, it is necessary to present an outline of the situa- 
tion in this place in order to give a correct understanding 
of the events which are now to be narrated. 

On the 2d of February the House bill was referred to the 


1 “Congressional Record,” p. 7730. 
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Senate Committee on Finance. It was not reported back 
to the Senate until more than seven weeks had elapsed. 
The measure was first entrusted to Senators Vest and Mills 
—Mr. Mills was not a member of the Finance Commit- 
tee — who undertook a thorough revision of the bill in 
the direction of lower duties than those proposed by the 
House of Representatives. A knowledge of what was 
being done came to the knowledge of certain Democratic 
senators who were opposed not merely to the changes 
contemplated but to the more moderate reductions made 
by the Wilson bill. It became evident that the bill could 
not be passed by the Senate unless large concessions 
should be made to the unavowed protection sentiment 
among the Democrats. Accordingly the bill was taken 
out of the hands of Senators Vest and Mills, and a Demo- 
cratic caucus decided that it was expedient that the bill 
should be so modified as to command the votes of forty- 
three Democrats. A sub-committee of the Finance Com- 
mittee undertook the task, and the bill was reported on 
the 20th of March. 

The changes proposed were many and important. Iron 
ore and coal went back to the dutiable list ; a rate of forty 
per cent. ad valorem was levied on raw sugar, with an 
additional eighth of a cent per pound differential on re- 
fined; a duty was levied on silver ore containing lead ; 
and there was havoc of other features on which the tariff 
reformers of the House had laid great stress. Possibly 
with a view to offset these departures from the principle 
of free raw materials the committee substituted ad valorem 
duties for specific in many paragraphs, and struck off a 
part of the small duty which the House had left on tin 
plate. 

Mr. Voorhees called up the bill on the 2d of April, and 
opened the discussion in a long speech. During the next 
three weeks the greater part of every session was occupied 
by senators on both sides of the chamber in “ general 
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debate,” which is not in a strict sense debate at all, but 
consists in the delivery of carefully prepared set speeches. 
It may be that the Democrats were not averse to the 
delay occasioned by this long period of speech-making, 
for, as appeared afterward, they were not yet ready to 
present their final proposition. It was at last agreed that 
the season of general debate should come to an end on 
the 24th, and that on the 25th the reading of the bill 
by paragraphs should begin, for the consideration of 
amendments. The agreement did not limit in any de- 
gree the privilege of senators at any time to discuss the 
general principles of the bill at such length as seemed 
to them reasonable, and many of the senators availed 
themselves of the opportunity.!. It was chiefly the Re- 
publicans who thus delivered themselves of long speeches 
when the Senate began its consideration of the bill in 
detail; the Democrats pursued for the most part a policy 
of silence. They even declined to discuss the amend- 
ments offered on the Republican side of the chamber, and 
refused to give reasons for the amendments proposed by 
themselves or in their behalf. Senator Harris, of Ten- 
nessee, who acted as the manager of the debate, com- 
plained often and in a querulous tone and manner, that 
the opponents of the bill were proposing amendments for 
the sole purpose of consuming time. In truth they pur- 
sued precisely the same course that was adopted by the 
Democratic senators, himself included, when they were in 
a minority and were opposing the McKinley bill. 

1 Senator Quay, of Pennsylvania, surpassed all records, it is believed. 
He delivered three speeches on the tariff, which may be classed as a serial 
in three parts. The first part, in six chapters, was delivered on three days 
in April and three in May. It covers fifty-six pages of the “ Congressional 
Record ” (Appendix). The second, in four chapters, one day in May and 
three in June, covers eighty-one pages; the third, a single grand final 
chapter, which seems to haye been delivered at one session, in June, occu- 
pies ninety-four pages. The speech as a whole occupies two hundred and 
thirty-one pages, and undoubtedly contains not far from four hundred 
thousand words. 
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During the actual debate upon the specific provisions 
of the bill there were many interesting and not a few 
dramatic scenes in the Senate. The industrial and finan- 
cial condition of the country was growing steadily worse 
during the spring and summer of 1894. At one time the 
attention of the nation was fixed, in a mixture of curiosity, 
amusement, and apprehension, upon the march of Coxey’s 
“army” of the “commonweal” toward Washington. 
The incursion of this body of “ petitioners” was made 
the occasion of not a little political wrangling, each party 
striving to make its opponents responsible for a public 
condition that rendered such a demonstration, in a coun- 
try abounding in resources and wealth, anything short of 
grotesque and absurd. The Populists were most eager to 
seize upon the affair as a calamity which taught the lesson 
that there could be no real prosperity until their own 
remedy for existing evils —the free coinage of silver — 
should be adopted. Although both the Democrats and 
the Republicans tried to turn the Coxey incident to ac- 
count, there is no reason to suppose that it had the slight- 
est effect in favor of either party, on the tariff question, 
in the country at large, as it certainly did not change a 
vote in Congress. 

On the first day of the detailed consideration of the 
bill reference was made to the secret proceedings outside 
of the Senate that led ultimately to the transformation of 
the bill. Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island, who was the 
leader of the Republicans throughout the contest, threw a 
firebrand into the Democratic ranks. He evidently pos- 
sessed better information in regard to the purposes of the 
“insurgents” and their power to make their plans effect- 
ive than was possessed by some of the leading Demo- 
erats. Accordingly, when the first amendment proposed 
by the Committee on Finance was read by the clerk, — to 
change the date when the act was to go into effect, from 
the Ist to the 80th of June,— Mr. Aldrich opposed the 
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amendment and deprecated as futile, at that stage of the dis- 
cussion, the consideration of a question that could not be 
decided finally until it became reasonably certain at what 
time the bill could be passed. He said that every senator 
on the other side knew “that this bill is not yet in the 
complete form in which the judgment of the Senate is to 
be invoked; that every day and every hour of the day 
conferences are being held between senators on the other 
side of the chamber, and with the representatives of in- 
terests all over the country, looking to a thorough revision 
of the measure.” Senator Vest, of Missouri, interposed 
a denial of the statement, “ absolutely and emphatically ;” 
and to Mr. Aldrich’s question intended to ascertain the pre- 
cise extent of his denial, Mr. Vest repeated “that no such 
negotiations within my knowledge are going on, — nothing 
of the sort.” Mr. Aldrich retorted, “If he says that no 
such thing is going on, then, in my opinion, it is going on 
without his knowledge, because I know it to be a fact that 
changes are being made and proposed in this bill from 
day to day to secure the votes of senators upon that side 
of the chamber. I say that no man now lives who can tell 
the condition the bill will be in when the Senate is asked 
to vote upon it. Will the income tax be in it? Will the 
sugar tax be in it?” Mr. Aldrich said that Mr. Vest 
himself had reported “forty or fifty important amend- 
ments” to the bill within a week. Mr. Vest disputed the 
number and declared that “a great many of them are 
verbal amendments.” To a question by Mr. Aldrich if 
there were not to be other and important amendments to 
be proposed by the Finance Committee before the bill was 
finally acted upon, Mr. Vest’s reply was, “I know of 
none.” 

The fact was as Mr. Aldrich had stated it, and Mr. 
Vest’s denials were also truthful,! so far as an explicit 


1 ‘*‘T told him then honestly that I knew of no such amendments, and I 
stated the truth. It is true that my colleague, the Senator from Arkansas 
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knowledge of specific amendments was concerned, but it 
is difficult to explain, in view of his remarks on a later 
day, how he could have asserted that no negotiations within 
his knowledge were going on. However that may be, nego- 
tiations were in progress, and the Republican senators were 
fully aware of it. Mr, Aldrich lost no occasion to taunt 
his political opponents upon their plight, owing to their 
ignorance of the extent of the concessions that would be 
required. His confidence in their state of indecision led, 
a day or two afterward, to a little game of “bluff” be- 
tween himself and the Democratic managers. The pas- 
sage is both interesting and amusing, and so much of it as 
is necessary to present the situation is given in a note.} 


[Mr. Jones], who had been working with me upon the bill had told me 
that he intended to consummate a compromise bill, if possible, and that 
he would see the dissatisfied senators upon this side of the chamber and 
ascertain what amendments would be necessary to secure their votes. .. . 
When I answered the Senator from Rhode Island as I did, I answered 
truthfully, because I knew then of no such amendments. Two or three 
days afterward my colleague on the committee came to me with a number 
of amendments which were afterward adopted and sent to the conference 
committee.’’? (Mr. Vest’s speech in the final debate, July 23, “‘ Congres- 
sional Reeord,” p. 7803.) 

1 Mr. Aupricu. I do not believe the Senator from Texas [Mr. Mills] or 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Lindsay] can tell at the moment what 
the Democratic party is in favor of. 

Mr. Linpsay. If the Republican party will give the Senate an opportu- 
nity to call the yeas and nays upon the passage of the bill this afternoon, 
we shall disclose exactly what the Democratic party is in favor of. 

Mr. Aupricn. I will consent, for this side f the chamber, to taking the 
vote at three o’clock this afternoon upon the bill as it came from the House 
of Representatives, an” I challenge the other side to do it. 

Mr. Linpsay. Why exclude the amendments reported by the Finance 
Committee ? 

Mr. Aupricn. Because you say that the bill is a Democratic proposition. 
Let us submit it to the vote of the Senate and see whether it is or not. 

Mr. Linpsay. This bill is a Democratic proposition in the same sense 
that the McKinley bill when it came from the House of Representatives 
was a Republican proposition. That bill came from the House without 
reciprocity, and the great leader of the Republican party then declared 
that it was an outrage upon the people of America. 

Mr. Aupricu. I will make another proposition: I will ask the Senator 
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It would be interesting to know, but of course it can 
never be known, whether if either of Mr. Aldrich’s “ pro- 


from Kentucky if he will agree for the other side of the chamber that we 
take a yote on this measure as it now stands with the amendments of the 
Finance Committee as now reported ? 

Mr. Lirypsay. I will agree to it. ; 

Mr. Atpricu. Will his associates on the other side agree to it ? 

Mr. Linpsay. Of course, without consulting the Democratic party I can- 
not undertake to speak as to what the leaders of the party will do. 

Mr. AutpricH. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris], who has 
charge of the bill, is within my hearing, and I should be very glad to hear 
what he has to say upon that proposition. 

Mr. Harris did not interpose, and Mr. Lindsay continued the speech in 
which the above colloquy occurred. Upon the conclusion of the speech, 
perhaps an hour later, Mr. Harris arose, and having recited the passage 
above quoted, added that so far as he could control the matter he accepted 
the proposition that at three o’clock the Senate proceed to vote upon the 
committee amendments and then upon the final passage of the bill, and as 
that could be done by unanimous consent only he asked such consent of 
the Senate. There was a scene of momentary confusion, in the course of 
which Mr. Cullom, of Illinois, objected to the unanimous consent asked. 
When Mr. Aldrich obtained the floor he declared that he made the sugges- 
tion in good faith and received no response. “I would suggest tomy 
friend from Tennessee that I did not ask that question to be submitted 
to a Democratic caucus. I did not intend, if I may be permitted to use 
language which the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Brice] will understand, and 
perhaps the Senator from Tennessee, to give a thirty days’ option for an 
answer.” He afterward in effect withdrew the proposition to include the 
Finance Committee amendments, but said that he believed a proposition to 
fix an early day in the following week for a vote upon the bill as it came 
from the House would be accepted. 

Mr. Waurre [of California]. Does the Senator think that is a candid 
proposition ? 

Mr. Atpricu. It seems to me to be candid; I do not see anything 
about it that is not candid. I should like to have the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, if he sees anything about it that is not candid, to point out what 
there is that is so. 

Mr. White recounted the circumstances, and pointed out that the propo- 
sition was changed. He, Mr. Aldrich, was “called” upon it, and he de- 
clined to respond. Mr. Aldrich, following up the reference to the “ great 
American game,” retorted that he never before heard it claimed that a 
player could call a hand the next day and after he had had time to confer 
with his friends. Subsequently he took the ground, which was technically 
exactly true, that he had made one proposition, to which he still adhered ; 
but that as to the second proposition he had merely asked the question 
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positions ” had been accepted, the bill would have received 
the votes of the “ dissatisfied senators.” 

Enough has been said to indicate the existence of a 
most remarkable and unusual situation. Scores of pas- 
sages from the “ Congressional Record” might be quoted to 
develop that situation in detail, but it will be sufficient to 
summarize such of the important features as have not 
been mentioned already. When a knowledge of the char- 
acter of the work undertaken by Senators Vest and Mills, 
after the bill had been passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, came to Mr. Brice and Mr. Gorman, those senators 
conveyed to the Democratic members of the Finance 
Committee, and also to the President, a plain intimation 
that there must be a change of policy if it was expected 
that a tariff bill should be passed. The members of the 
committee took the hint and prepared the bill as it was 
reported on March 20. There seems to have been up to 
this time no direct consultation with any of the “ dissatis- 
fied senators”’ as to what they required as an ultimatum, 
and they quickly showed that they were still dissatisfied. 
Thereupon Mr. Jones, of Arkansas, undertook the task of 
consulting each of these senators to ascertain what was 
required. Mr. Jones himself is authority for this state- 
ment.2, On the 7th of May he brought into the Senate 
428 amendments, the result of this work. Thereupon 


whether the other side would agree to it. Subsequent events indicate that 
the belief of Mr, Aldrich that the bill could not have been passed, even 
with the Finance Committee’s amendments, was fully justified. (See “ Con- 
gressional Record,” pp. 4156-4165.) 

1 The authority for the foregoing statements is an “interview” with 
Mr. Brice, read to the Senate by Mr. Hale, of Maine, on the 28th of April 
(‘‘ Congressional Record,” p. 4217), the authenticity of which was never 
denied by Mr. Brice, nor were the assertions contained in it denied by any 
one of the senators referred to, although nearly every one of them was 
present when the “interview ” was read. 

2 “JT went from the beginning to the end through the bill, with man 
ufter man, on this side of the chamber, spending days and days in the 
vork.” (Speech of Mr. Jones, July 23, ‘‘ Congressional Record,” p. 7804.) 
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another interview with Mr. Brice was published, in the 
course of which he asserted that the Democrats now had 
a bill which would pass. On May 12 Mr. Aldrich re- 
ferred to a report that there was an understanding or 
agreement among the Democratic senators that the Dill 
was to become a law as it should pass the Senate, without 
going to a conference committee, and asked Mr. Brice if 
that were so. Mr. Brice replied that he had no know- 
ledge of such agreement or understanding. Undoubtedly 
this also was literally true. That which happened ulti- 
mately came to the same thing as the arrangement sug- 
gested by Mr. Aldrich, but the mode of reaching the 
result was slightly different from his statement. 

It is abundantly evident to any one who reads through 
the debate upon the bill that the task which Mr. Jones 
undertook, that of moving the amendments, that which 
Mr. Harris assumed, of managing the bill and keeping 
the Democratic senators in line in favor of the amend- 
ments, even those senators who sincerely desired a change 
in the tariff policy of the country and who could support 
the amendments only by going contrary to their convic- 
tions, — that all these things were a severe strain upon 
party loyalty and party discipline. The fact that such a 
scheme could be carried through to consummation by a 
party which professed that there was no constitutional 
right to impose duties for any purpose save that of 
raising revenue reveals the essentially political character 
of the whole agitation. The House bill did, imperfectly, 
it is true, make exception in favor of protection to indus- 
tries which might be ruined if protection were suddenly 
withdrawn. That was not the basis of discrimination in 
the Senate amendments. Protection was accorded in re- 
spect of certain industries solely in order to obtain votes 
for the bill; it was refused when granting it would entail 
no loss of votes. Of the whole grand scheme of “free 
raw materials” nothing of importance was retained except 
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free wool and free lumber. It would be absurd, and no 
Democrat ever attempted, to represent the bill, as the 
Senate framed it and as it became law, as a “ lightening 
of the burdens of taxation upon the people” in the sense 
given to that phrase prior to the meeting of Congress. 

Interesting as the debate was it is impossible to do 
more than characterize it. Mr. Jones proposed his amend- 
ments, but neither he nor any other Democrat gave rea- 
sons why they should be adopted. The Republicans asked 
questions but received no answers. One of the Jones 
amendments would propose a specific instead of an ad valo- 
rem duty upon a certain kind of acid. The amendment 
having been adopted, a Republican would propose a spe- 
cific duty upon the next item, another kind of acid, and 
the amendment would be rejected. No answer would be 
returned to inquiries for the reason of the discrimination. 
Again, the Republicans would bring forward amendments 
to restore McKinley rates, or rates somewhat lower than 
those of the existing law, and would make elaborate 
arguments, fortified by statistics, in favor of the changes, 
to be met for reply only by a curt demand for the 
“Question!”? by Mr. Harris, and a united Democratic 
vote against the propositions. Both parties were strictly 
within. their rights. It was clearly the privilege of the 
Republicans to go before the country with reasons for the 
rejection of a measure which admitted the principle of 
protection and which was nevertheless not self-consistent 
in its application of the principle. On the other hand 
the Democrats, determined to pass the bill, having so 
shaped it as to insure its passage; and having abandoned 
the position where it could be logically defended, were 
naturally impatient of delays and attacks that must in 
any event be futile. 

The most noteworthy passages in the debate were those 
in relation to wool, tin plates, sugar, collars and cuffs, and 
the income tax. A word or two only need be written with 
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reference to each of these subjects. Free wool, as has been 
said, was, with free lumber, the only important survivor 
of the campaign for free raw materials. The point was 
made that this was a boon to the manufacturer of wool; 
but it was clearly and conclusively shown, in a colloquy 
that took place on June 12, that the manufacturers did 
not ask for it, and that they were loyal to the wool growers 
and to the principle of consistent protection. When tin 
plates were under discussion the chief feature of the de- 
bate was the presentation by Mr. Aldrich of a petition, 
said to have been signed by consumers of nine tenths of 
the tin plate used in the country, — tinsmiths and packers 
of provisions, vegetables, and fruit, — declaring that the 
domestic article was superior to the foreign, that the tend- 
ency of prices under the existing tariff was downward, 
and that it was inexpedient to change the system which 
promised in a féw years to meet completely from home 
product the needs of the country. The sugar duty, which 
carried a differential rate of one eighth of a cent a 
pound in favor of the refiners, was denounced by the Re- 
publicans as a concession to the sugar “ trust,” as having 
no other reason or justification than that. This charge 
the Democratic senators warmly resented, and retorted 
that the McKinley act carried a protection of one half a 
cent a pound for the “ trust,” four times as much as the 
pending bill. Although they defended the sugar duties, 
the denunciations of the sugar schedule by Democratic 
members of the House and by Democratic newspapers 
were far more severe — as will be shown hereafter — than 
were the mild criticisms of Republican senators. 

The duty on collars and cuffs afforded the Republicans 
much amusement. The House fixed the duty at 35 per 
cent. The Senate Finance Committee raised it to 55 per 
cent. Mr. Murphy, Democratic senator from New York, 
was a resident of the city of Troy where more than three 
fourths of the linen collars and cuffs made in the country 

rh 
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are manufactured. He was a prominent member of the 
group of “insurgents,” and among the industries which 
he undertook to protect was that mentioned. He asked 
for and obtained a duty upon collars and cuffs of “ thirty 
cents per dozen pieces and in addition thereto thirty per 
centum ad valorem.” This was almost as high as the Me- 
Kinley rate of thirty cents a dozen and forty per cent. 
ad valorem. Indeed, as prices had declined, the high 
specific duty made the Murphy rate higher than the 
McKinley duty was in 1890. It ranged, in fact, from 80 
to 130 per cent., according to the quality of the goods. 
Mr. Aldrich asked Mr. Vest whether this was a revenue 
or a protective duty, and Mr. Vest replied, amid much 
laughter, “A revenue duty, of course. I am astonished 
the Senator should ask me that question.” } 

The income tax was attacked fiercely by Senator Hill, 
of New York, who had openly given his Democratic col- 
leagues to understand that he would not vote for the bill 
if that feature were retained.2 It was well known that 
there were other Democrats who were personally opposed 
to an income tax, but they adhered to the general plan as 
a matter of political expediency. Upon Mr. Hill’s test 
amendment, to strike from the bill all the sections that 
related to the income tax, the vote was yeas 24, nays 40. 
Both of the New York senators, and Mr. Smith of New 
Jersey, together with 21 Republicans, voted in the affirm- 
ative; 31 Democrats, 3 Populists, and 6 Republicans in the 
negative. 

On Friday, June 29, the consideration of the bill as in 
Committee of the Whole was completed, and the bill was 
reported to the Senate. It will illustrate the intensity of 
political feeling at the time to state the facts that a motion 
was made by a Republican that when the Senate adjourn 


1 “Congressional Record,” p. 6116. 
2 Indeed, it was fully understood on both sides of the chamber that he 
was opposed to the bill in any form it was possible for it to take. 
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it be to meet on Monday at ten o’clock ; that the motion 
was voted down by the Democrats, upon a roll-call ; that 
the Senate then held a session of seven minutes for the 
consideration of executive business ; and then, on a motion 
by a Democratic senator, adopted the order, in identical 
language, which it had just rejected. On July 2 the Sen- 
ate held a session of nine hours and a half duration in 
considering the amendments made as in Committee of the 
Whole. The only important change made was in the 
clause relating to sugar bounties. The Republicans, as- 
sisted by five Democrats and one Populist, carried an 
amendment offered by Mr. Hill, making the repeal of the 
sugar bounties clauses of the McKinley act take effect at 
once, instead of on January 1, 1895. On the 3d, which 
was a continuation of the legislative session of the 2d, the 
consideration of amendments was continued and concluded, 
and at last, at the end of a session nearly thirteen hours 
long, — the bill having been under discussion almost daily 
for a period of three months, the Senate came to a vote 
on the passage of the bill. The yeas were 39, of whom 
37 were Democrats and 2 Populists; the nays 34, of whom 
31 were Republicans, 2 Populists, and 1 (Mr. Hill) Demo- 
erat! The Senate immediately voted to ask a conference 
with the House of Representatives upon the amendments, 
and a committee of seven senators — four Democrats and 
three Republicans — was appointed. It should be men- 
tioned that the Democrats — Messrs. Voorhees, Harris, 


1 Tt is a part of the secret history of this bill that the Republicans were 
led to expect its defeat up to the moment of the final roll-call. The atti- 
tude of two Democratic senators from a Southern State was uncertain. The 
first of these, alphabetically, when his name was called, withheld his vote ; 
the second voted for the bill. Thereupon two or three others, foreseeing 
that their opposition would not be effective, also voted for it, and were 
joined on the second roll-call by the senator who had withheld his vote. 
It will be understood, of course, that the members of this group to whom 
the Republicans looked for assistance to defeat the bill were not the ‘ in- 
surgents,” for they, having obtained all that they asked, were anxious that 
the bill should be passed. 
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Vest, and Jones — were all advanced tariff reformers, if 
not theoretically free traders, but they were, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Voorhees, those who had steered the bill 
through the Senate, — quartermasters, as it were, for the 
pilots who knew where were the hidden rocks, but who 
remained in seclusion and left the actual management of 
the helm to others. 

The bill, carrying six hundred and thirty-four amend- 
ments made by the Senate, was sent to the House and 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, by which 
it was reported back, on July 7, with a recommendation 
that all the Senate amendments be disagreed to and that 
the House agree to the conference. This motion was car- 
ried, after a debate of two hours, with the help of a special 
rule. The attitude of the Republicans was one of exas- 
perating exultation at the plight in which their political 
adversaries found themselves. The Democrats, without 
exception, condemned the bill as it left the Senate, but 
expressed confidence in the amicable and conciliatory dis- 
position of the conference committee, and in the ultimate 
shaping of a bill which all Democrats could support with 
political consistency. The confidence of some of them 
went beyond this point, as when Mr. Catchings, of Missis- 
sippi, — who brought in the rule which controlled the de- 
bate, and made the motion of non-concurrence only, in 
order, — remarked, “I wish to make the prophecy now 
that if so great an evil should befall the American people 
in the future as to have the administration of this govern- 
ment return to the hands of the Republican party, we 
shall never again have a McKinley bill fastened upon the 
people. The days of extreme high tariffs have gone, and 
gone never to return.” ! 

Mr. Wilson made an impressive speech in support of 
his motion of non-concurrence. He said that the bill as 
it passed the House was “ based upon two clear and in- 


1 “ Congressional Record,” p. 7189. 
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telligent principles,” that revenue should be derived from 
finished products and not from “ what are called raw ma- 
terials,” and that duties should be ad valorem, so far as 
possible, and not specific or compound. “The bill comes 
back to the House with these two great fundamental prin- 
ciples of just taxation and these two great fundamental 
principles of Democratic policy in a large measure over- 
ridden and neglected.” He referred in particular to the 
reintroduction of the compound duty, as bringing in “ that 
worst and most insidious and prima facie fraudulent form 
of taxes.” He made a brief summary of the work of the 
Senate,! and said that if the amendments were in the 
direction of reduced taxation the House would agree to 
them readily, but while a few of them were in that direc- 
tion, the great mass of them “are in the direction of in- 
creasing the taxes upon the American people, and in- 
creasing the protection of the home makers of the articles 
thus taxed.” The sugar schedule in particular was the 
part of the bill which during the whole of the subsequent 
consideration of the measure caused the most mortifica- 
tion to the Democrats and received the greatest share of 
their almost indiscriminate denunciation. 

At the close of the brief debate the conference was 
agreed to, and the Speaker appointed a strong committee, 
with Mr. Wilson at its head. On the 19th of July, 
twelve days later, Mr. Wilson rose in the House to an- 
nounce that the committee had failed to come to an agree- 
ment, and to ask a further conference. The motion was 

1 “The amendments proposed to this bill by the Senate are 634 in num- 
ber. They are distributed as follows: There are 52 amendments to the 
chemical schedule ; there are 64 amendments to the iron and steel schedule ; 
there are 3 to the wood schedule ; 5 to the sugar schedule ; 4 to the tobacco 
schedule; 16 to the cotton schedule; 19 to the flax schedule ; 30 to the 
woollen schedule; 6 to the silk schedule ; 8 to the paper schedule; 57 to 
the sundry schedule ; and 89 to the free list ; in the latter case, almost al- 
ways a transfer of something left on the free list by the House or put upon 


the free list by the House back to the taxable list.” (“ Congressional Re- 
cord,” p. 7191.) 
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agreed to without a division after a discussion which was 
again limited by the operation of a special rule. As in the 
former case the principal event of the debate was the speech 
of Mr. Wilson. He made it clear that the personal wishes 
of the Democratic members of the conference committee, on 
the part of the Senate, were identical with his own, but “they 
came to us somewhat fettered and somewhat limited as to 
any action that they might agree to upon this bill, either 
by the supposed moral obligations of party caucus, or the 
apprehension that there were forces in the Senate, however 
small, yet powerful enough to resist successfully the pas- 
sage of any bill which did not make concessions to great 
corporate and trust interests that we, representing the 
House, did not feel free on our part to agree to.”* With 
special reference to the sugar duty, as “ the great difficulty 
in the pathway of an agreement,” he said: ‘‘The Senate 
has reintroduced into the proposed tariff bill a sugar sched- 
ule which, whether truly or not, has been accepted by the 
country, by the press of the country, by the people of the 
country, as unduly favorable to the great sugar trust.” 
The implication was, although it was not expressed, that 
the Senate members of the committee would not yield this 
point, because they could not do so without certain defeat 
of the bill. 

Mr. Wilson’s speech was concluded in a sensational 
manner. Ie produced a personal letter addressed to him 
by President Cleveland on July 2, the day before the 
passage of the bill by the Senate, but when it was fully 
known what would be the provisions of the measure. 
Mr. Wilson said that he had obtained the President’s 
permission to make it public. The letter was read by the 
clerk. The reading was repeatedly interrupted by de- 
monstrations of Democratic approval, and at the conclu- 
sion there was prolonged applause on the Democratic side 
of the hall. 


1 “ Congressional Record,” p. 7711. 
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The President, assuming that Mr. Wilson would lead 
the conference committee on the part of the House, pro- 
ceeded to express his disappointment at the course of the 
Senate. He characterized the conference as “ the best if 
not the only hope of true Democracy,” and said that the 
reconciliation of differences as to details was not the only 
task, but that the question was presented “ whether Demo- 
cratic principles themselves are to be saved or abandoned.” 
A few of the more important passages in the letter are 
quoted in a note.! His reference to the sugar schedule, 
which he thought could “ hardly fail to be troublesome to 
the conference,” was perhaps the most remarkable part of 
the letter. It seems to be a suggestion of surrender to 
the Senate on this point, the precise point which Mr. 
Wilson and the other House members of the committee 


1 Every true Democrat and every sincere tariff reformer knows that this 
bill in its present form and as it will be submitted to the conference, falls 
far short of the consummation for which we have long labored, for which 
we have suffered defeat without discouragement; which in its anticipation 
gave us arallying cry in our day of triumph, and which in its promise of 
accomplishment is so interwoven with Democratic pledges and Democratic 
success, that an abandonment of the cause or the principles upon which it 
rests means party perfidy and party dishonor. .. . 

We have in our platforms and in every way possible declared in favor of 
the free importation of raw materials. ... It must be admitted that no 
tariff measure can accord with Democratic principles and promises, or bear 
a genuine Democratic badge, that does not provide for free raw materials. 
In these circumstances it may well excite our wonder that Democrats are 
willing to depart from this the most Democratic of all tariff principles, and 
that the inconsistent absurdity of such a proposed departure should be em- 
phasized by the suggestion that the wool of the farmer be put on the free 
list and the protection of tariff taxation be placed around the iron ore and 
coal of corporations and capitalists. .. . 

We all know that a tariff covering all the varied interests and conditions 
of a country as vast as ours, must of necessity be largely the result of 
honorable adjustment and compromise. I expect very few of us can say 
when our measure is perfected that all the features are entirely as we would 
prefer. You know how much I deprecated the incorporation in the pro- 
posed bill of the income-tax feature. In matters of this kind, however, 
which do not violate a fixed and recognized Democratic doctrine, we are 
willing to defer to the judgment of a majority of our Democratic brethren. 
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would not yield. ‘“ Under our party platform,” the Presi- 
dent wrote, “and in accordance with our declared party 
purposes, sugar is a legitimate and logical article of reve- 
nue taxation. Unfortunately, however, incidents have 
accompanied certain stages of the legislation which will 
be submitted to the conference that have aroused in con- 
nection with this subject a natural Democratic animosity 
to the methods and manipulations of trusts and combina- 
tions. I confess to sharing in this feeling; and yet it 
seems to me we ought if possible to sufficiently free our- 
selves from prejudice to enable us coolly to weigh the con- 
siderations which, in formulating tariff legislation, ought 
to guide our treatment of sugar as a taxable article. 
While no tenderness ought to be entertained for trusts, 
and while I am decidedly opposed to granting them, under 
the guise of tariff taxation, any opportunity to further 
their peculiar methods, I suggest that we ought not to be 
driven away from the Democratic principle and policy 
which lead to the taxation of sugar by the fear, quite 
likely exaggerated, that in carrying out this principle and 
policy we may indirectly and inordinately encourage a 
combination of sugar refining interests. JI know that in 
present conditions this is a delicate subject and I appre- 
ciate the depth and strength of the feeling which its treat- 
ment has aroused. I do not believe we should do evil that 
good may come, but it seems to me that we should not for- 
get that our aim is the completion of a tariff bill, and that 
in taxing sugar for proper purposes and within reasonable 
bounds, whatever else may be said of our action, we are in 
no danger of running counter to Democratic principle. 
With all there is at stake there must be in the treatment 
of this article some ground upon which we are all willing 
to stand, where toleration and conciliation may be allowed 
to solve the problem, without demanding the entire sur- 
render of fixed and conscientious convictions.” 

The quotation is a long one. It would be easy to put 
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in much fewer words what appears to be the suggestion it 
contains, but it would not be fair to the reader to with- 
hold from him the material for an argument that the 
President was not advising the acceptance of the sugar 
schedule, which he believed, as he admitted, to have been 
put in the bill by “the methods and manipulations of 
trusts and combinations,” satisfying his conscience with 
the reflection that after all it was Democratic policy to 
tax sugar. 

‘Some comment was made in the House upon the almost, 
perhaps altogether, unprecedented act of a President prof- 
fering advice and laying down rules of conduct for a com- 
mittee of conference. It was not unprecedented for a 
President to seek to mould pending legislation in other 
ways than those specified in the Constitution; but some 
of the Republicans censured him for that. The letter, 
indeed, caused no great amount of comment in the House. 
Republicans who might criticise it would be merely inter- 
fering in a family quarrel; the Democrats in the House 
who took the Senate side of the controversy were undoubt- 
edly few in number and inconspicuous politically. 

It was far otherwise in the Senate. The President’s 
letter was regarded by the senators who had acquiesced in 
the compromise as an attack upon themselves and upon 
their political integrity. This was the feeling not only 
of those who had forced the transformation of the bill, 
but also of those who, abandoning cherished purposes, 
had patiently and laboriously endeavored to make a bill 
which could secure the requisite number of votes. If Mr. 
Cleveland supposed that his personal intervention could 
overcome the opposition of senators to the bill as it came 
from the House he vastly overrated his influence. In 
fact, they warmly resented his interference, they disputed 
his right to determine what did and what did not con- 
stitute a Democratic measure, they rejected his reading 
and interpretation of Democratic platforms, they even 
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intimated that what had been done by the Senate had 
been approved by him in advance, — in general terms, of 
course, and not in detail. Not one of the senators was 
aware of the existence of his letter until it was read in the 
House as an appendix to Mr. Wilson’s speech ; and when, 
the next day, the question was upon an agreement to the 
proposition of the House for a further conference, the 
storm burst forth. 

The first speaker was Mr. Smith, of New Jersey, who 
reviewed the whole history of the measure in temperate 
language. He showed that the position of Mr. Wilson, 
backed by a Democratic majority of 87, was entirely dif- 
ferent from that of the dominant party in the Senate, 
where the defection of two Democratic members, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Hill, would endanger the bill. ‘“ In any event,” 
he said, ‘many times two Democratic senators could not 
see their way clear, in justice to the interests of either 
their constituents or the whole country, to vote for the 
Wilson bill. Just how many held this position I cannot 
say. I know that I was one. I made no concealment of 
the fact, and I make none now.”! Referring to a charge 
‘“‘that a small minority of Northern senators insisted upon 
consideration for the welfare of their constituents, and 
that in consequence of their demands the majority of 
Democratic senators were constrained to make conces- 
sions,” he admitted that such was the fact; but he said 
that, unlike the Wilson bill, the Senate measure “ was not 
drawn by the representatives of a few sparsely settled 
districts, with no great interests at stake.” On the other 
hand, the minority of senators “ were not only speaking 
for a vast majority of the people numerically, but caring 
for and protecting ninety-nine one hundredths of the in- 
dustries which have made this nation what it is to-day.” 
He ridiculed the idea which “a stranger unaccustomed 
to modern methods of making political capital” might 


1 “ Congressional Record,” p. 7730. 
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conceive, that Democratic senators were of one mind as 
opposed to Democratic representatives, since every one 
knew that “a large proportion of the Democratic mem- 
bership of this body favors, not mere tariff reform, but 
absolute free trade.” He maintained that one reason why 
free iron ore and free coal were not to be found in the 
Senate bill was that some senators did not believe “that 
now, when it is barely possible for miners to earn living 
wages, and when the newspapers have barely ceased to 
record the incidents of one of the greatest mining strikes 
the world has ever known, is the time to take the risk of 
striking down this great industry and robbing thousands 
upon thousands of miners of their means of livelihood.” 
There was another reason, he admitted, “that by doing 
so we would have alienated Democratic senators.” He 
called attention to the fact that Mr. Cleveland, in accept- 
ing the nomination in 1892, declared the Democratic prin- 
ciple to be, not free raw materials, but freer raw materials. 
In conclusion he gave notice that so far as he was con- 
cerned he would adhere to the position he had steadfastly 
maintained, that he “would not vote for any bill or any 
amendment that would make it impossible for a single 
industry to continue or resume operations.” He had 
reached the limit of the concessions he would make. 

Mr. Hill, of New York, whose opposition to the bill 
was notorious, excited the wrath of his Democratic col- 
leagues by a motion that the Senate recede from its 
amendments putting iron ore and coal on the dutiable 
list, and their derision by his defence of the President, 
between whom and himself political relations were non- 
existent. Mr. Gray, of Delaware, followed in a moderate 
and conciliatory speech, the purport of which was that 
although the Senate bill fell far short of what he thought 
it ought to accomplish, he would not quarrel with those 
who regarded a slower gait as the more expedient. It 
required self-sacrifice on his part, but being sincerely in 
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favor of tariff reform he should vote for the best bill he 
could get. Mr. Vilas, of Wisconsin, moved that the Sen- 
ate recede from the amendment laying a differential duty 
of one eighth of a cent a pound on refined sugar, and thus 
turned the debate to the sugar question, in the course of 
which the senators from Louisiana gave it plainly to be 
understood that if the motion were adopted they would 
become opponents of the bill. 

At the next session of the Senate Mr. Gorman took the 
floor and made an impressive and significant speech. As 
one much more nearly connected with party management 
than Mr. Smith, he also reviewed the history of the bill. 
When Mr. Jones and Mr. Vest became a sub-committee 
to harmonize views he, Mr. Gorman, among others, inti- 
mated to them that it would be “impossible to obtain 
forty-three votes in the Senate to pass the bill unless we 
have the codperation of the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment, its hearty good will, and its earnest support of 
what we shall do.” In accordance with that principle the 
two senators had conferred with the executive branch of 
the government and had received assurance of its codpera- 
tion. In support of this statement Mr. Gorman read an 
“interview ” with the Secretary of the Treasury, prepared 
by Mr. Carlisle himself, in which, with full knowledge of 
the Jones and Vest amendments, he said that most of the 
amendments proposed were “ unimportant,” and that ‘“ the 
remainder are not of such a character as substantially to 
affect the merits of the bill as a measure for the reforma- 
tion of the worst features of existing legislation upon 
this subject.” Mr. Gorman added: ‘The President was 
not ignorant of what we proposed to do. Nothing was 
concealed from him. The papers announced on the day 
following the interview with Mr. Carlisle that the Presi- 
dent himself concurred with his great Secretary. So we 
understood ; and if it was not true, then forty-three sena- 
tors on this side of the chamber were misled. Every 
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prominent amendment to the bill was as well known to 
him as to me.” 

In compliance with a request of Mr. Gorman, Mr. 
Vest detailed at length his connection with the Senate 
amendments. The important part of his statement was 
that when Mr. Jones showed to him certain amendments, 
he refused to agree to their adoption, whereupon Mr. 
Jones appealed to him to withdraw his opposition, saying 
that they had been passed upon and agreed to by the 
Secretary of the Treasury; “that he had also seen the 
President of the United States, who had told him that the 
bill, as proposed to be amended, would be acceptable to 
him,” and that the President had said at the end of the 
conversation, “I am willing to say or do anything that 
will pass this bill through Congress.” Mr. Jones, also 
called upon by Mr. Gorman, corroborated Mr. Vest’s 
statements. He said that Mr. Carlisle saw and went over 
with him “every solitary proposed amendment,” and de- 
clared that it was wise to make all the concessions involved 
in them in order to pass the bill; that the Secretary 
undertook to see the President and explain to him “ just 
what those proposed amendments meant; ” that afterward 
he (Mr. Jones) called upon the President, learned that 
Mr. Carlisle had explained the amendments, and after 
having said to the President that no step further would 
be taken “unless this proposed compromise meets the 
approval of the administration,” received from Mr. Cleve- 
land the assurance that he “ would do and say anything he 
could to effect a compromise ; that it was a wise thing and 
a proper thing to do.” Mr. Jones said further that in every 
conversation he had with the President on the subject 
coal and iron ore were mentioned, and that the President 
expressed a desire and hope that they should be on the free 
list, “‘ but he nowhere (sic) ever uttered one solitary word 
against going forward with the amendments with coal and 
iron ore in the bill as we had proposed it.” Mr. Harris 
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added his testimony, including a statement that after the 
bill had gone to the conference committee he had had a 
conversation with the President, who left upon his mind 
a ‘distinct understanding” that he desired the passage of 
the Senate bill “if we could make no better terms,” and 
that the suggestion was never made to him “ by the Pre- 
sident, or any member of the cabinet or by any human 
being” that the tax placed upon coal and iron ore was 
a violation of Democratic principles, and that senators 
would be guilty of perfidy if they insisted upon it. 

The debate on the question whether the Senate should 
agree to a further conference, begun on the 20th of July, 
was not concluded until the 27th, when the motion was 
passed without a division. Many interesting occurrences 
during the interval must be passed over or summarized 
briefly. The Republicans who wished the bill to fail alto- 
gether wisely refrained from debate. Their intervention 
would have served only to unite the Democrats. As the 
matter stood, the letter of the President had so angered 
the most of the Democrats that they would have let the 
bill fail rather than yield to the House. Mr. Hill caused 
them some annoyance, but not so much as was given them 
by Mr. Vilas, who, as a former member of Mr. Cleveland’s 
cabinet, strongly supported the President’s position. It 
was certain that the Republicans would vote with Mr. 
Vilas on the sugar question, and there was a good pros- 
pect that his amendment would be adopted, a result which 
would involve the loss of the two Louisiana votes! The 

1 Mr. Caffery gave (“ Congressional Record,” pp. 7823-24) an interesting 
account of the way in which the sugar schedule was transformed. At a 
conference between leading Democratic senators and the senators from 
Louisiana it was agreed that the duty on raw sugar should be forty per 
cent., on refined fifty per cent., and that the bounty provisions should be 
retained for the year 1894. Subsequently, Mr. Jones, of Arkansas, pointed 
out that in the differential allowed to the refiners there was more protec- 
tion than was given by the existing law. A new schedule was then pre- 


pared giving one cent per pound duty on raw sugar and one eighth of a 
cent additional on refined. This was not acceptable to the refiners, and 
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Democratic senators held a caucus to discuss the situa- 
tion. It was only after a prolonged discussion and a 
strong appeal to Mr. Vilas that he consented to withdraw 
his amendment. Even then the question of free sugar 
came up on a motion by a Republican senator, and on 
three several roll-calls there was a tie vote. One senator 
who would have voted for free sugar was absent unpaired. 
Mr. Vilas himself voted against the amendment, which 
was rejected, as above intimated, by a tie. 

The bill having been referred back to the conference 
committee, there ensued an extraordinary struggle be- 
tween the representatives of the two houses of Congress, 
and between the advocates of the two measures. It was 
believed at the time, and is probably true, that at more 
than one point in the controversy each party was willing, 
by unyielding persistence upon the adoption of the mea- 
sure which it favored, to take the risk of a failure of 
tariff legislation, in the hope of throwing all the blame of 
the failure upon the other faction. Attempts were made 
to compromise by substituting for the sugar clauses of 
the Senate bill slightly different rates, so that the Senate 
might get what it had asked for, and that the House 


Mr. Caffery was informed that the adoption of those duties in the bill 
“meant free sugar.’’ This was to signify that if the proposed duties were 
offered there were some Democratic senators who would vote for free 
sugar, — all the Republicans being in favor of free sugar, — that the 
amendment would be carried, and then the Louisiana senators would vote 
against the bill and defeat it. It was understood that the refiners pre- 
ferred free sugar to the proposed schedule. This complication led to the 
adoption of the schedule as finally accepted by the Senate. Mr. Caffery 
asserted with much emphasis that he did not like the schedule, that he 
was not the author of it, and that he accepted it reluctantly. He was re- 
ported in the newspapers the next day to have said: “I want the country 
to know that it was dictated by the refining interests.”” These words do 
not appear in the permanent Record. Whether he was misreported by the 
newspaper correspondents, or whether he amended his speech before pub- 
lication, does not appear, and it does not matter much, since the charge 
was made publicly and not withdrawn, by Democrats in the House and by 
the President himself. 
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might yield without humiliation. Not one of the attempts 
was successful. Mr. Gorman was the controlling spirit 
on the Democratic side of the Senate, and he was unbend- 
ing in his attitude. The House must take the Senate 
bill entire or the measure must fail. It seems not unfair 
to suspect that the manager of many a Democratic can- 
vass was so exasperated by the accusation of political 
perfidy that he was resolved to bring the bill which was 
the basis of that charge, without any change whatever, 
before the accuser, and leave upon him the responsibility 
of its enactment or its failure. At all events that was 
the ultimate effect of his strategy. 

Two caucuses of the Democratic members of the House 
were held. At the first it was resolved to stand by Mr. 
Wilson to the last and to yield nothing to the demands 
of the Senate. At the second, which was held on the 
forenoon of August 18, it was decided to surrender uncon- 
ditionally. On the same day, the Committee on Rules 
reported a special rule upon the adoption of which it 
should be in order to move that the resolution agreeing 
to the conference be rescinded, that the committee be 
discharged, and that the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the Senate amendments in gross and agree to the 
same. Mr. Reed made the point of order that such 
action was irregular because the bill was not before the 
House, but was technically and actually in the possession 
of the Senate. The point of order was overruled, and the 
resolution embodying the special rule was adopted. There- 
upon Mr. Wilson made the motion which had thus been 
made in order, “not on my own responsibility or from 
my own volition, but as the official organ of the caucus 
of my associates on this side of the House, and by their 
direction.” He did not pretend, he said, that he was 
satisfied with the outcome of the campaign for tariff 
reform. Yet he did think that a breach had been made 
in the protective system through which the hosts of Amer- 
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ican freemen would continue to march. The bill was not 
a good bill, but, whatever might be its merits, it was not 
as bad as the McKinley act. At the close of a speech 
which was necessarily regretful and pathetic in tone, but 
which contained no words of bitterness toward those who 
had outgeneralled and defeated him, he announced the 
\remaining part of the caucus programme. Immediately 
after the passage of the tariff bill, the Democrats pro- 
posed to pass a bill putting sugar on the free list, also 
coal, iron ore, and barbed wire. “The question is now 
made as to whether this is a government of the American 
people by the American people, or a government of the 
sugar trust for the benefit of the sugar trust. And this 
House will show the people, I doubt not, what its position 
is on that question, and the Senate will show its position.” 
The Republicans indulged in the jeers and left-handed 
compliments which might be expected in the circum- 
stances ; and when the time limit upon the debate was 
reached, the House came to its final vote upon the tariff 
of 1894. Mr. Wilson’s motion was carried by a vote of 
182 yeas to 106 nays. The affirmative consisted of 176 
Democrats and 6 Populists; the negative of 94 Republi- 
cans and 12 Democrats. 

Without pausing to take breath the House proceeded 
to pass the single bills placing coal, barbed iron wire, and 
sugar on the free list. Mr. Wilson in presenting them 
announced that he did so “ by direction of the Democratic 
caucus.” Probably this was a novelty in congressional | 
procedure, for the usual source of bills is a committee 
of the body to which they are presented! The only pas- 
sage of importance in the debates on these several bills 
was the history given by Mr. Dingley, of Maine, of the 


1 Mr. Reed excited the laughter of his ‘Republican colleagues by refer- 
ring to the series of little bills as ‘‘ those pop-gun tariff bills for which the 
_ gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Springer, was deposed from the Committee 
on Ways and Means.” 
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making of the sugar schedule in the tariff of 1890, which 
the Democrats declared to be much more favorable to the 
sugar trust than the sugar clauses of their own measure.! 

The tariff bill, having been passed in concurrence, was 
sent to the President. The country awaited his action 
with interest and curiosity. A veto was not expected, 
and opinion was divided upon the question whether he 
would sign the bill and send a message to Congress giving 
the reasons why, although giving it his official approval, 
he was dissatisfied with it, or would allow it to become a 
law by the expiration of the constitutional allowance of 
ten days without returning it to the House of Represent- 
atives. The President chose not to veto nor to approve it. 
The bill became a law on August 27, 1894. 

The President made to Congress no explanation of his 
failure to act definitely upon the bill, but on the same 
day that the bill became a law without his signature he 
addressed to Representative Thomas C. Catchings, of 
Mississippi, a letter which was immediately made public. 
He expressed “the utmost disappointment” that he was 
denied the privilege of affixing his signature to a measure 
which should ‘“ embody Democratic ideas of tariff reform.” 
“T do not claim,” he remarked, “‘ to be better than the 
masses of my party, nor do I wish to avoid any responsi- 
bility which, on account of this law, I ought to bear as 
a member of the Democratic organization.” Nor would 
he separate himself from the party by vetoing “ tariff legis- 
lation which, though disappointing, is still chargeable to 
Democratic efforts.” But he found provisions in the bill 
which were “not in line with honest tariff reform,” incon- 
sistencies and crudities. ‘“ Besides, there were, as you and 
I well know, incidents accompanying the passage of the 
bill through Congress which made every sincere tariff 
reformer unhappy, while influences surrounded it in its 


1 The speech, which is too long to be quoted or even summarized in this 
place, may be found on page 8490 of the “ Congressional Record.” 
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later stages and interfered with its final construction, 
which ought not to be recognized or tolerated in Demo- 
cratic tariff reform.” Nevertheless, the President thought 
the bill presented “a vast improvement to existing condi- 
tions ;” he believed that it would lighten many burdens, 
and that it would be both “a barrier against the return 
of mad protection,” and a “vantage-ground for further 
aggressive operations against protective monopolies and 
government favoritism.” 

““T take my place,” he continued, “with the rank and 
file of the Democratic party who believe in tariff reform 
and who know what it is, who refuse to accept the result 
embodied in this bill as the close of the war, who are not 
blinded to the fact that the livery of Democratic reform 
has been stolen and used in the service of Republican pro- 
tection, and who have marked the places where the deadly 
blight of treason has blasted the counsels of the brave in 
their hour of might. The trusts and combinations, the 
communism of pelf, whose machinations have prevented 
us from reaching the success we deserved, should not be 
forgotten nor forgiven.” The President repeated his argu- 
ment for free raw materials, and urged that all who 
believed in the principles he advocated should ‘“ continue 
the struggle, boldly challenging to open warfare, and con- 
stantly guarding against treachery and half-heartedness in 
their camp.” 

Such is the legislative history, unique in the annals of 
Congress, of the act of 1894. The account of its progress 
through the two houses is so long that an apology seems 
to be due for occupying so much space with it. Yet many 
of the details, some even which might throw light upon 
the events recorded, have been omitted. The newspapers 
of the time contain numerous statements regarding the 
secret history of the act which seem reasonable and true, 
yet, as they are not well authenticated, they have been 
disregarded. The effort has been, in the preparation of 
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the foregoing presentation of the legislative history of the 
measure, to report nothing which is not a part of the pub- 
lic record. It is possible that the exclusion of facts which 
did not become public on adequate authority may have 
resulted in a view of the occurrences which is slightly dis- 
torted here and there, although not seriously incorrect as 
a whole. But it would require a whole volume to do com- 
plete justice to the proceedings of a few months. The 
author has endeavored to show the real difficulties encoun- 
tered by the Democrats, and to exhibit the situation as it 
appeared to the members of that party, rather than the 
view of their political opponents. 

For in truth the Democrats were placed in an attitude 
before the country which they could never have antici- 
pated, although after the event it seems simple enough. 
Their original mistake was in declaring opinions in their 
national platform which were probably the real opinions 
of a small minority only of Northern Democrats. They 
announced the principle that duties levied with any other 
purpose than revenue were not warranted by the Consti- 
tution. Yet, to vary a well-known saying, if you scratch 
a Democratic revenue reformer in the right spot you will 
reveal the protectionist. It may be coal, or iron ore, or 
hides, or sugar, or rice, or tobacco, or silver-lead ore, 
or even wool, which the tariff reformer thinks should be 
taxed — because it yields a revenue, of course ; it always 
happens that the article which thus appeals to him is a 
product of his own region, and he is strangely indifferent 
to an identical plea for a stiff revenue duty upon another 
article, put forth by a representative of the region where 
that article is produced. Senator Gorman brought out 
most clearly the fact that the Democratic party as a whole 
did not accept its own platform on the ‘ paramount” 
issue, and did not venture to go before the country on it; 
that its candidate, in fact, greatly modified the radicalism 
of the platform. He, Mr. Cleveland, said Mr. Gorman, 
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“felt, as all his friends around him felt, that the extreme 
action in Chicago would put his election in jeopardy. He 
knew, just as the great captain on the other side, Mr. 
Blaine, had expressed it in 1884, that the declarations of a 
great national convention, consisting of hundreds of dele- 
gates, had no longer any weight with the American people. 
. . . Platforms were obsolete. It was the letter of the 
candidate accepting the nomination, and saying what he 
would do if elected, that the people accepted.” Hence, 
he continued, Mr. Cleveland after consulting with his 
friends had “deliberately and wisely ” followed all prece- 
dents and had said, “ We will not destroy any industry ; 
we will remodel the tariff; we will give lower duties; we 
willeven the burdens on the people, and we will give freer 
raw materials — not free raw materials.” ! The political 
difficulties arose, first, because Mr. Wilson and his asso- 
ciates in the House, backed by a party majority which 
could disregard the defection of a considerable number 
of Democrats, took the national platform too literally ; 
and, secondly, because the President by his tactless letter 
to Mr. Wilson made it impossible for the Democratic sen- 
ators without humiliation to recede from their position. 

It has been a common practice for Democratic speakers 
and writers to upbraid Republicans for inconsistency in 
maintaining that the act of 1894 was a blow at protection 
and the cause of the business depression prevailing at the 
time of its passage, and thereafter, and also that it was 
violative of the principles of the national platform because 
in many of its provisions it was framed expressly with a 
view to protection. There is manifestly no inconsistency 
in the simultaneous maintenance of both these assertions. 
But even if the two statements were incongruous, they 
would-be no more so than were the judgments of Demo- 
erats upon their own bill. ‘“ The Gorman bill is not better 
than the McKinley,” said Mr. Tom L. Johnson, of Ohio, 


1 “ Congressional Record,” p. 7867. 
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“ measured even by the standard of rates. Most of its 
reductions are nominal reductions; reductions that are 
merely the taking of useless bricks off a wall which is left 
sufficiently high to give the beneficiaries of protection all 
the protection that a tariff can give. It is more fully and 
emphatically a trust bill than was even the McKinley 
bill.”2 On the other hand, Mr. McMillin, of Tennessee, 
on the same day as that on which Mr. Johnson uttered the 
sentences above, began his speech with the words, “a long 
and fierce battle has been fought and won,” and in the 
course of the same speech he made the following state- 
ments which, although taken out of their connection, re- 
present fairly the purport of his argument: ‘ The Demo- 
cratic party is not around apologizing for its action nor 
begging for its existence. It has withstood all temptation 
to desert the cause of the masses of the people and become 
the champion of the favored few.” ‘ The benefits to the 
farming community from this bill are incalculable.” “ We 
put this measure in contrast with the present law, and 
defy criticism of it by the comparison.” ‘ Instead of 
wondering that we have not.accomplished more, I am some- 
times astonished that we have been able to accomplish 
so much, when we see the odds against which we fought.” ? 

Should the general criticism be made upon the treat- 
ment of the act of 1894 that it has been considered chiefly, 
almost exclusively, as an episode in political history, the 
answer is that it was that and nothing more. There is no 
doubt, and there is here no suggestion to the contrary, 
that a great proportion of the leading men in the Demo- 
cratic party, particularly those in the Southern States, were 
and are sincerely and earnestly in favor of much lower 
duties than those which have been prevalent during the 
last forty years. Many of them are in favor of free trade. 
Whether their aim be low protection or abandonment of 


1 Appendix to the “ Congressional Record,” p. 1229. 
2 Ibid. pp. 1240 et seq. 
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the protective system, they believe that they are working 
for the best interests of the country, and for those of the 
wage-earners in particular. They are not more honest, 
more sincere, or more patriotic in motive than Republicans 
who advocate the protectionist cause, nor less so. Yet, 
partly because the Democratic party — like the Republi- 
can — contains a large contingent also of men who are 
concerned about the tariff merely as an “issue” upon 
which to gain a party victory, and partly because events 
so shaped themselves as to make it an essential point of 
party pride to enact some tariff law, — for these reasons 
the natural and proper arguments for and against a reduc- 
tion or a readjustment of the tariff disappeared almost 
completely from the controversy. It became a matter of 
indifference whether the proposed law would or would not 
provide sufficient revenue. Indeed it was certain that it 
would result in a deficiency.! Nor, in the consideration 
of the bill after the “ general debate” in the House, was 
anything heard, except casually, of lightening the burdens 
of the people. All tariff acts for many years have been 
to a large degree political measures, chiefly designed by 
their promoters to further the ends of party, and second- 
arily to benefit the country and advance its prosperity. 
The act of 1894 was more exclusively political in its aims 
than any other, not because those who made and passed it 
desired that it should assume that character, but because 
the diversity of their opinions forced them against their 
will into an unnatural conflict within the party. 

1 Asit did during each of the three years it was in operation. Never- 


theless a part, perhaps the whole, of the deficiency in 1896 and 1897 might 
have been made good if the income tax had been allowed to stand. 


il nee tae 


XVII 
THE DINGLEY ACT 


Durine more than thirty years before the Civil War the 
tariff question was complicated politically with the con- 
test over slavery. In the last decade of the nineteenth 
century it was involved with another issue — that of the 
free coinage of silver. The student of political history 
might find an interesting parallel in the course of the two 
great controversies that divided public sentiment, first 
between North and South, and then between East and 
West. In each case extreme views were held at the 
geographical extremes. In the midst was a broad region 
wherein conflicting opinions stood face to face with each 
other, and there the contest was waged most fiercely. In 
both cases the debatable ground was gradually narrowed 
until a line, having no breadth, separated more or less dis- 
tinctly the regions where one opinion or the other held 
undisputed sway. 

Although it is impossible to present a correct view of 
the tariff controversy without explaining its close connec- 
tion with the silver agitation, yet it would be inappropri- 
ate to enter into details further than to make the situation 
intelligible. We can only suggest how, in the growth and 
culmination of the silver movement, one issue was played 
off against the other, and how in the end the alliance 
between free silver and free trade brought a crushing 
defeat to both. During almost the entire period of the 
extension of the silver movement the Democratic party 
made the tariff the chief issue in national politics. In the 
Eastern States the Democrats stood out against free silver 
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until 1896. In the central West they were divided; al- /}< “eo«% 


though in some of those States anti-silver prevailed, a ma- 
jority of the Democrats of the whole region must be counted 


as favoring free silver. The extreme West and the entire . . / 
South were strongly on the same side. It may be intimated a 


without impeaching seriously the sincerity of the South- 
ern Democrats that it was rather with a view to promote 
the solidarity of their party than from deep conviction 
that they placed themselves in a body on the side of free 
silver. However that may be, we find that as the differ- 
ence in the relative values of gold and silver bullion 
increased, the demand for free coinage became more loud 
and persistent in the West and the opposition to it grew 
more determined in the East. A new party arose which 
offered a rich and varied programme of reform, financial, 
industrial, and social ; and upon nothing did it insist with 
more emphasis and unanimity than upon the free coinage 
of silver. Since the Populists recruited their ranks abun- 
dantly from the Republicans and moderately only from 
the Democrats, in which party the cause of free silver was 
acquiring more and more strength, an alliance between 
the Democratic and the People’s party was a political 
event to be expected. The history of third parties has 
repeated itself many times. At the beginning a new 
issue, which neither of the old parties has the courage to 
face resolutely, leads a certain number of persons to sepa- 
rate themselves from the organizations with which they 
have previously acted and to form the new party. The 
movement originates with the people and not with the 
politicians, and the candidates nominated by the new 
party are new men. As soon as the movement has de- 
veloped enough strength to make the votes it can com- 
mand an object of envy to the weaker of the two old 
parties, a period of coquetry begins. At first there is 
trading for positions on a fusion ticket by two independ- 
ent parties, then there is a gradual drawing together of 
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the two parties, with nearly identical platforms and a 
common ticket, and in the end a complete absorption of 
the third party by its more powerful ally. 

Such, at all events, was the history of the People’s 
party. It exerted what is known in legal phrase as “ un- 
due influence” upon the Democratic party, to the extent 
of substituting its own will for that of the historic organi- 
zation in two national elections; but in the end lost its 
identity in that of the older party, which shuddered as 
on awakening from a bad dream when it recovered from 
the hypnosis. 

The “ Farmers’ Alliance,’ which developed into the 
People’s party, contributed largely to the political over- 
turn in 1890. Eight Populist members of Congress 
were elected, and two senators of the same party were 
chosen by State legislatures elected in that year. In 
1892 the party held its first national convention, and 
added to the thoroughness of the Democratic victory at 
the presidential election. Its own candidate for President 
received more than a million popular, and twenty-two 
electoral votes. Its independent action and its alliances 
resulted in the loss by the Republicans of more than 
fifty electoral votes. As early as 1890 the Republicans 
were so alarmed by the unknown strength of the silver 
movement that they devised and passed the so-called 
Sherman act,! in order to show their friendliness to silver 
and to stifle the demand for radical legislation by conced- 
ing much less than was desired. Thereafter until the 
great campaign of 1896 the Republicans were excessively 
cautious in making platforms in any of the States where 
the silver sentiment was strong, lest they should offend 
and alienate any of the brethren who advocated free silver. 
The act of 1890 was a political measure, pure and simple. 


1 Although Mr. Sherman disclaimed responsibility for the measure and 
proved that he was not the author of it, yet it is convenient to specify the 
silver-purchase law by attaching his name to it. 
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{t was not in accordance with the views of the free silver 
men, nor of the gold standard men, nor of the “inter- 
national bimetallists;” and those who voted for it were 
exceedingly glad of an opportunity to repeal it, under 
Democratic leadership. 

The connection between the silver and the tariff ques- 
tions first became visible in 1894, when every Populist 
vote that was given in either House of Congress upon the 
Wilson-Gorman bill was recorded in favor of that measure. 
Thereafter, so long as free silver was a living issue before 
the people, the two political questions were inextricably 
involved with each other. The history of the last tariff 
act of the nineteenth century cannot be understood by 
any one who disregards or overlooks the action and reaction 
of the two issues. 

One month after President Harrison signified his ap- 
proval of the tariff act of 1890 the Republican party suf- 
fered the most crushing defeat it ever experienced. A 
little more than two months after President Cleveland 
permitted the tariff bill of 1894 to become an act without 
his approval the pendulum swung to the other extreme 
and the Democrats met with overwhelming disaster. The 
House of Representatives elected in 1894 consisted of 
246 Republicans, 104 Democrats, and 7 Populists. Thir- 
teen Democrats only were elected to represent districts in 
the Northern States, whereas no less than thirty-three 
Republicans were chosen in the South. The Senate con- 
tained 42 Republicans, 89 Democrats, and 5 Populists. 
The stars in their courses fought against the Democrats. 
The party was greatly demoralized by its failure to carry 
into effect its own declared principles. But the real 
cause of its overthrow in the elections was undoubtedly 
the condition of industrial distress and commercial depres- 
sion which is always interpreted by the popular mind to 
the disadvantage of the party that happens to be in power. 
Time is required to dissipate the mists that obscure our 
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vision of recent events. The ultimate verdict of history 
will probably be that most of the evils which afflicted the 
country should be attributed to a variety of causes, rather 
permanent than temporary, unconnected with and unin- 
fluenced by the conduct of parties or the acts of Congress ; 
and that some of the evils were aggravated by the un- 
wise silver legislation of the Republicans and by their 
lack of courage to deal with the currency problem accord- 
ing to their real convictions. Yet the Republicans profited 
by their own political error. The course of events gave 
them an opportunity to ascribe the deplorable condition 
of the country and the alarming situation of the Treasury 
to the long and almost fruitless agitation of the tariff ques- 
tion by their political opponents. They seized the oppor- 
tunity and won a great victory for protection. Moreover, 
from that time onward until the Republicans had placed 
on the statute-book the(most universally and compre- 
hensively protective tariff\ever enacted, and for the whole 
period of nearly six years during which, at the time of 
writing, that law has been in effect, the condition of the 
country, industrially, commercially, and socially, and the 
course of public events, national and international, have 
been almost uninterruptedly in their favor.! 

In entering upon an examination of the steps which led 
to the passage of the Dingley tariff, it becomes important 
first of all to study the situation of the Treasury. The 
following table, in continuation and in partial repetition 


1 Nevertheless the tariff reformers did not think, even after the election 
of 1894, that the Republicans would venture to reénact the McKinley law. 
The New York “ Nation ’’ said, November 8, 1894: “We have no fear of 
a new McKinley tariff in consequence of this election. No reactionary tariff 
can become a law, in any case, within three years, and during that time the 
present law will have created business conditions powerfully opposed to 
McKinleyism. Moreover the Republicans are wiser now than they were when 
the McKinley bill was passed. They know that it is just as easy to turn 
the country over against themselves as it was in 1890 — just as easy as it 
was to turn it over this year.” 
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of that pig in the BESS chapter, will show the 
fiscal condition : 


Net ordinary 1 Net ordinary 


Year. receipts. expenditures. Deficit. 

1892 $354,937, 784 $345 ,023,330 2% 9,914,454 
1893 385,819,629 383,477,954 2 2.341,675 
1894 297,722,019 367,525,280 69,803,261 
1895 313,390,075 356,195,298 42,805,223 
1896 326,976,200 352,179,446 25,208,246 
1897 347,721,705 365,774, 159 18,052,454. 
1898 405,321,335 8 443,368,583 88,047,248 


The course of the foreign trade is shown by the follow- 
ing table : — 


Imports 
ne 8 Duty 
Year. Free. Dutiable. Total. collected. Exports. 
1892 $457,990,658  $369,402,804  $827,402,462  $177,452,964  $1,030,278,148 
1893 444,544,211 421,856,711 866,400,922 203,355,017 847,665,194 
1894 879,795,536 275,199,086 654,994,622 131,818,531 892,140,572 


1895 363,233,795 368,736,170 731,969,965 152,158,617 807,538,165 
1896 369,757,470 409,967,204 779,724,674 160,021,752 882,606,938 
1897 381,938,243 382,792,169 764,730,412 176,554,127 1,050,993,556 
1898 291,414,175 324,635,479 616,049,654 149,575,062 1,231,482,330 


During the four years from July 1, 1898, to and includ- 
ing June 30, 1897, which covered substantially the second 
administration of Mr. Cleveland, the total deficit was 
$155,864,184. As was explained in the last chapter Re- 
publican legislation was responsible for the huge deficit of 
seventy millions in the year 1893-94. The Democratic 
tariff would undoubtedly have given the Treasury a small 
surplus after the first year had not the Supreme Court de- 
elared the imposition of an income tax unconstitutional. 
Indeed, it may reasonably be maintained that if at the time 
normal conditions had prevailed it would have yielded suffi- 
cient revenue without the income tax. The silver agitation 


1 Including the interest on the public debt, which is not reckoned by the 
Treasury Department as a part of ordinary expenditures. 

2 Surplus. 

8 Including more than $40,000,000 of expenditure on account of the 
Spanish War. 
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and the still incomplete readjustment of industrial relations! 
discouraged large commercial enterprises and diminished 
importations. At the time when the Fifty-fourth Congress 
met there was the widest diversity of opinion as to the 
cause and the remedy of the prevailing depression. The 
free silver advocates believed that the admission of silver 
to the mint would solve the whole problem by giving 
prosperity to the people and an abundance of revenue to 
the Treasury. The Republicans held that the evils were 
a consequence of a badly adjusted tariff, and the remedy 
they proposed was a readjustment of rates and a restora- 
tion of protection. The President, and a considerable 
part of the Democratic party, chiefly in the Eastern 
States, laid the existing evils to serious defects in the eur- 
rency system. They maintained that the infusion of silver 
in the money of the country was already so large as to 
put the Treasury in constant danger of failing to meet its 
obligations in gold, a danger which was increased by the 
operation of the law that required the reissue of greenbacks 
when received for dues to the government, or when re- 
deemed. The argument was that the steady drain of gold 
from the Treasury, rather than the failure of revenue, 
caused widespread apprehension in commercial and financial 
circles, and prevented the return of prosperity which would 


_ have brought relief to the Treasury as well as to the peo- 


ple. From this statement it will be seen that any attempt, 
in the existing political situation, to apply a remedy to 
the existing evils was certain to be futile. For the Presi- 
dent no longer had, if he had enjoyed at any time during 
his second term, commanding influence over the members 
of his party in Congress, and his recommendations were 
unheeded. The Republicans had a great majority in the 
House, but less than a majority in the Senate, where free 
silver was greatly in the ascendant. The free coinage 
men, for their part, could not pass a bill through the 


1 See the introduction to chapter xv1. 
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House, and even if they had been able to do so the Pre- 
sident would have vetoed it. 
The foregoing statement is merely a foreshadowing of 
what actually took place during the second half of Mr. 
Cleveland’s administration. The President, as early as 
December, 1894, in his annual message, began urging 
Congress to reform the currency, and, particularly, to 
grant the administration power to issue gold bonds to 
maintain the redemption fund. He was then addressing 
the Fifty-third Congress, which had repealed the silver 
purchase act and passed the tariff act of 1894, and which 
was favorable to free silver, in both branches. Two 
influences were then operating to derange the national 
finances and continued so to operate so long as free silver 
was a menace. One of the influences was the excess of 
expenditures over receipts; the other was the depletion 
of the Treasury stock of gold by the presentation of 
greenbacks for redemption. The President and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury persistently took the view that 
additional revenue was not needed. They called atten- 
tion repeatedly to the operation of the law by which 
greenbacks “ when received and redeemed in gold are not 
cancelled, but are reissued and may do duty many times 
by way of drawing gold from the Treasury. Thus we 
have an endless chain in operation, constantly depleting 
the Treasury’s gold and never near a final rest.””1_ When 
these words were written, one issue of bonds had already 
been made under the redemption act of 1875. On Janu- 
ary 28, 1895, the President sent to Congress a special 
message, in which he appealed for authority to issue gold 
bonds. In a little more than a year $172,000,000 in gold 
had been drawn from the Treasury ; the bonded debt had 
been increased by $100,000,000; and yet already the gold 
reserve had “again reached such a stage of diminution 


1 Annual Message, December 3, 1894. “Messages and Papers,’’ vol. 
ix. p. 553. 
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as to require its speedy reénforcement.” The President 
rejected the idea that “a simple increase of revenue will 
cure our troubles. . . . There need be no fear that we 
cannot pay our current expenses with such money as we 
have. There is now in the Treasury a comfortable sur- 
plus of more than $63,000,000, but it is not in gold, and 
therefore does not meet our difficulty.” 

Congress having done nothing for the relief of the 
Treasury, the President sent another special message on 
February 8, notifying the negotiation of another loan, 
receivable by the United States in gold coin, the proceeds 
of which would amount to about $65,000,000. The rate 
of interest was to be four per cent., but the lenders were 
willing to accept three per cent. bonds payable specifically 
in gold, if an issue on those terms should be authorized 
by Congress within ten days. Although the Republicans 

supported the measure almost in a solid body, the proposi- 
tion to authorize gold bonds failed. 

In his message at the beginning of the Fifty-fourth 
Congress, in December, 1895, the President set forth, at 
great length, the situation as it appeared to him. For 
the most part his argument was an elaboration of that 
which has been quoted already. He urged in the most 
emphatic terms the passage of an act providing for the 
retirement by funding of the entire volume of greenback 
notes. The passages in the message which most concern 
us are as follows : — 


Perhaps it is supposed that sufficient revenue receipts 
would in a sentimental way improve the situation by 
inspiring confidence in our solvency and allaying the fear 
of pecuniary exhaustion. And yet through all our strug- 
gles to maintain our gold reserve there never has been 
any apprehension as to our ready ability to pay our way 
with such money as we had. . . . 

On July 1, 1892, more than a year and a half before 
the first bonds were issued to replenish the gold reserve, 
there was a net balance in the Treasury, exclusive of such 
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reserve, of less than $13,000,000, but the gold reserve 
amounted to more than $114,000,000, which was the 
quieting feature of the situation. . .. 

It is possible that the suggestion of increased revenue 
as a remedy for the difficulties we are considering may 
have originated in an intimation or distinct allegation 
that the bonds which have been issued ostensibly to 
replenish our gold reserve were really issued to supply 
insufficient revenue. Nothing can be further from the 
truth. Bonds were issued to obtain gold for the mainte- 
nance of our national credit. . . . At no time when bonds 
have been issued has there been any consideration of the 
question of paying the expenses of Government with their 
proceeds. There was no necessity to consider that ques- 
tion. At the time of each bond issue we had a safe 
surplus in the Treasury for ordinary operations, exclusive 
of the gold in our reserve. In February, 1894, when the 
first issue of bonds was made, such surplus amounted to 
over $18,000,000; in November, when the second issue 
was made, it amounted to more than $42,000,000, and in 
February, 1895, when bonds for the third time were 
issued, such surplus amounted to more than $100,000,000. 
It now amounts to $98,072,420.30.1 


Inasmuch as this message and a special message trans- 
mitted a fortnight later,” presently to be noticed, were the 
basis of attempted action by the Republicans in Congress, 
it is necessary to examine briefly the attitude of the Pre- 
sident and of the Republican party. Mr. Cleveland held 
that the steady drain upon the Treasury gold was the 
sole cause of evil, that more revenue was not needed, and 
that the proceeds of the bonds sold had not been applied 
to the expenses of government. The Republicans main- 
tained that more revenue was needed and that the bond 
sales would have been unnecessary had receipts been 
equal to expenditures. An examination of the facts will 
show that both were half right and half wrong. It was 


1 “ Messages and Papers of the Presidents,” yol. ix. pp. 650, 651. 
2 December 20, 1895. ‘‘ Messages and Papers,” p. 659. 
Ir 
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absolutely necessary, in order to protect the gold reserve 
in a time of financial apprehension, to prevent the re- 
peated redemption of greenbacks ; but even if that had 
been done, an issue of bonds would have been necessary ; 
and although the purpose of issuing bonds was to restore 
the redemption fund, the proceeds were, to a large amount, 
used in paying the expenses of government. 

The President is authority for the statement that at the 
beginning of the fiscal year 1892-93 the Treasury had 
available funds amounting to $13,000,000 beside the re- 
serve of $114,000,000. During that year there was a 
surplus of two and a third millions, making the total sum 
upon which the Treasury could draw to meet current ex- 
penses on July 1, 1893, a little more than $120,000,000. 
During the next two years there was a gross deficit of 
more than $112,000,000, and in three years, up to June 
30, 1896, the deficit was $138,000,000. Had there been 
no issue of bonds, how would the deficiency have been 
met? Or, consider what was the source of the surplus 
exclusive of the gold reserve of which the President 
speaks. Clearly it consisted of greenbacks offered for 
redemption in the gold provided by the sale of bonds. It 
is a nice distinction to say that bonds were not sold to 
provide funds to supply insufficient revenue, when it is a 
fact that greenbacks received in exchange for gold pur- 
chased with those bonds were afterward used to meet 
current expenses. 

On the other hand, it is true that a balance between 
revenue and expenditure would not have removed the spe- 
cial danger of an exhaustion of the gold reserve, the peril 
against which Mr. Cleveland fought long and coura- 
geously. This is shown by the statement made by him, 
quoted above, that in February, 1895, when the third 
issue of bonds was pending, there were funds in the Trea- 
sury, exclusive of the gold reserve, of more than one hun- 
dred millions. The sum named is to be compared with 
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the thirteen millions of available funds on July 1, 1892; 
and the excess of eighty-seven millions is in round num- 
bers the amount which would have been taken from the 
gold reserve had receipts and expenditures balanced each 
other. In other words, the provision of adequate revenue 
would not have prevented the gold reserve from falling to 
thirty-three millions. Mr. Cleveland and the Republicans 
acting together would not have been able to carry either 
measure of relief — either a breaking of the endless chain 
or an increase of revenue. But it is an illustration of the 
tendency among public men to blind themselves to the 
merits of measures suggested by political opponents that 
they took on this occasion an attitude of mutual hostility. 

On the 20th of December, 1895, when Congress had 
been in session but little more than a fortnight, the Presi- 
dent sent to the two houses a special message in which, 
after stating that there had been large recent withdraw- 
als of gold from the Treasury, which, with the further 
drain that seemed inevitable, “ threaten such a depletion 
in our government gold reserve as brings us face to face 
to the necessity of further action for its protection,” urged 
that Congress should “not take a recess from its labors 
before it has by legislative enactment or declaration done 
something not only to remind those apprehensive ! among 
our own people that the resources of their government 
and a scrupulous regard for honest dealing afford a sure 
guaranty of unquestioned safety and soundness, but to 
reassure the world that with these factors and the patriot- 
ism of our citizens the ability and determination of our 
nation to meet in any circumstances every obligation it 
incurs do not admit of question.” Although he did not 
specify the form which he wished the relief of the Trea- 

1 The President’s meaning in the use of the word “apprehensive” is 
clear when taken in connection with the general argument, but the phrase 
is an unfortunate one. He wishes Congress so to act as to remind those 


who are apprehensive as to the maintenance of the credit of the govern- 
ment that the resources, ete. 
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sury to take, he had already explained his views on that 
point. The Republicans in Congress did not agree with 
him. They offered him more revenue and a temporary 
revision of the tariff. 

Mr. Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, had been chosen once 
more as Speaker; and in view of the pressing need of 
financial legislation he had made an early appointment of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. Mr. McKinley, the 
former chairman of the committee, was now governor of 
Ohio, having been elected to that office by an immense 
majority. The Speaker appointed Mr. Nelson Dingley, 
a representative from his own State of Maine, as chair- 
man of the committee, and the selection was in every 
quarter recognized as being fully justified by the ability, 
the experience, and the high character which Mr. Dingley 
brought to the position. In ordinary circumstances it 
would have been regarded as a political mistake that the 
Speaker and the chairman of the most important commit- 
tee should be taken from the delegation of a State which 
contained a population sufficient to return four members 
only. 

The committee, on December 26, reported a bill impos- 
ing on wool sixty per cent. of the duties assessed in the 
act of 1890, and making an addition of fifteen per cent. 
to the duties imposed by the act of 1894 on a large 
number of manufactured articles. The bill included a 
proviso that no duty should exceed that laid by the act of 
1890. In view of the urgency of the President’s appeal 
and the real need of prompt action, a special rule was 
reported and adopted, under the operation of which the 
bill was brought to a vote at five o’clock on the same 
day. After four hours of debate it was passed by a vote 
of 228 to 88. The Senate referred it to the Committee 
on Finance, which contained a nominal majority of Re- 
publicans, but which for the time being was more strongly 
in favor of free silver than in favor of an increase of the 
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revenue by means of the tariff. The committee voted to 
recommend the adoption of a substitute for the House 
bill in the form of a measure for the free coinage of 
silver, and it instructed its chairman, the venerable Sena- 
tor Morrill, of Vermont, to report the substitute to the 
. Senate. Mr. Morrill was unalterably opposed to free 
silver, and performed the duty imposed on him with sad- 
ness. The bill was never taken up by the Senate with a 
purpose seriously to dispose of it. On several occasions 
notice was given of an intention to move that it be taken 
up for action, but the motion was defeated in every case. 
Mr. Teller, of Colorado, who was the leader of the Silver 
Republicans, was inflexible in his opposition. He told 
the Republicans that they never had any idea that their 
measure could become law; that they were aware that 
though the Senate were to pass it the President would 
veto it; that they were merely maneuvring for a political 
advantage. He intimated as plainly as he could without 
stating it explicitly that the advocates of silver were as 
well able to insist that their own remedy for the evils 
afflicting the Treasury was the only one that could pass 
Congress, and to carry their point, as were those Repub- 
licans who held that additional revenue was the panacea. 
The bill lay on the table during the whole term of the 
Fifty-fourth Congress, save that at intervals during both 
sessions free silver senators asked that the bill be laid 
before the Senate in order that they might make speeches 
on the silver question. 

The spring of 1896 was a season of unusual political 
perplexity. Ever since the overturn in 1894, betokening 
a return of popular sentiment in favor of protection, the 
Republicans had been counting upon a presidential can- 
vass in which the often-contested question of the tariff 
- would be the issue, in which also they were confident of an 
overwhelming victory. There were two prominent candi- 
dates for the Republican nomination, Gevernor William 
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McKinley, of Ohio, and Speaker Thomas B. Reed, of 
Maine. But from the beginning of the preliminary 
canvass Major McKinley led his competitor. Indeed, 
long before the selection of delegates to the national con- 
vention began, the catching phrase “ Bill McKinley and 
the McKinley Bill” was a popular cry in the great cen~ 
tral Western States, as a slogan for the canvass of 1896. 
Forceful, able, and: competent as Mr. Reed was, and his 
fitness was universally admitted, the peculiar appropriate- 
ness of making Mr. McKinley the candidate in a canvass 
the object of which was to reénact the law with which his 
name was linked, or to enact a law similar to it, appealed 
strongly to the fancy of the people; and the nomination 
was made by a great majority. 

But the silver issue would not down. The resolute 
champions of the white metal were determined that the 
people of the country should declare themselves definitely 
on the question of free coinage which had been agitated so 
long and which both the great parties had evaded. In the 
Democratic party the contest was waged fiercely. Con- 
ventions in the East either adopted resolutions in favor 
of the gold standard or “ straddled” the question. In 
the far West the Democratic conventions pronounced 
emphatically in favor of free silver. The great struggle 
was in the central West, and there, although a few States 
resisted the silver movement, the aggressive advocates of 
free coinage generally carried the day ; and it was made 
clear that the national convention would put into its 
platform a resolution in favor of silver the meaning of 
which could be mistaken by no one. 

The fact that the Democrats proposed to make their 
canvass upon an explicit demand for free coinagé, and the 
evidence that they intended to frame the rest of their 
platform in such a way as to satisfy the Populists and to 
leave them no excuse for making independent nomina- 
tions, put a new phase upon the presidential canvass. 
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Issues were to be presented which the Republicans must 
meet. If free silver were to be the chief issue Mr. Mc- 
Kinley became a less desirable candidate than in a cam- 
paign to be fought over the tariff, for his own record was 
not free from a certain taint of silver. Moreover, there 
were still timid men in the front rank of the Republican 
army; and the bravest of them were face to face with the 
fact that a declaration against free silver as explicit in its 
terms as the Democratic declaration in its favor was sure 
to be, would probably cause the defection of the entire 
Republican party in the mining States, and would leave 
little chance of obtaining a single electoral vote from the 
Rocky Mountains westward to the Pacific coast. Never- 
theless it was necessary to take the step. The Republican 
national convention adopted a platform reaffirming “ alle- 
giance to the policy of protection as the bulwark of 
American industrial independence and the foundation of 
American development and prosperity,’ and declaring 
opposition “ to the free coinage of silver, except by inter- 
national agreement with the leading commercial nations 
of the world, which we pledge ourselves to promote, and 
until such agreement can be obtained the existing gold 
standard must be preserved.” The adoption of the plat- 
form was followed by the withdrawal of thirty-four dele- 
gates from the convention, led by Senator Teller. The 
secession included four United States senators and two 
representatives in Congress, the most or all of whom 
subsequently acted with the Democratic party and never 
rejoined their former Republican associates. 

The anticipation that the Democratic convention was 
to make the silver issue “ paramount” was fulfilled three 
weeks later. The silver wing obtained an overwhelming vic- 
tory over the minority, and secured the adoption of a plat- 
form which not only demanded “the free and unlimited 
coinage of both silver and gold at the present legal ratio 
of sixteen to one without waiting for the aid or consent 
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of any other nation,” but relegated the tariff question to 
the background by the declaration that “ until the money 
question is settled we are opposed to any agitation for 
farther changes in our tariff laws except such as are 
necessary to meet the deficit in revenue caused by the 
adverse decision of the Supreme Court on the income 
tax.” The convention also adopted many of the distinct- 
ive tenets of the Populist creed, and thus made it easy 
for the convention of that party to adopt as its own the 
candidate of the Democrats, Mr. William J. Bryan, of 
Nebraska, whose record in advocacy of free trade and 
free silver left nothing for the most radical to desire. 

An extraordinary campaign ensued. In its early stages 
the Republicans endeavored to make the tariff the chief 
issue, and Mr. McKinley chose it as the principal topic 
of his numerous speeches to the crowds of pilgrims who 
journeyed to his home in Canton, Ohio, to pay their 
respects. But it could not be. Mr. Bryan, the candidate 
of the Democrats and Populists, went through the coun- 
try from end to end preaching the free silver gospel. It 
became so evident that the people were interested in the 
silver question, and were for the time being not concerned 
about the tariff; it was so clearly an evidence of party 
timidity and weakness not to meet squarely the issue pre- 
sented by the Democrats ; and the leaders of the Repub- 
licans were so impressed with the high importance of 
maintaining the gold standard; that the tariff gave way 
to the free coinage issue and the election ultimately 
turned upon that almost exclusively. Thousands upon 
thousands of the most earnest tariff reformers supported 
Mr. McKinley by voice and vote. In the extreme West 
a remnant only of the Republican party was held to 
political loyalty by devotion to the protective system.! 


1 Tt is not unlikely that the electoral votes of North Dakota, Oregon, 
and California — eight of its nine votes—were saved to Mr. McKinley 
by the protectionist sentiment in those States. 
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It is probable also that in other parts of the country 
there were many men — many in the aggregate, but not 
many in proportion to the number of those whose action 
was swayed by their opinion on the silver question — 
who, although moderate silver men, voted the Republican 
ticket because they were first of all protectionists. 

At no election in the history of the United States have 
popular majorities on one side and the other been so great 
as they were in 1896. The five States of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Massachusetts, and Wisconsin gave an 
aggregate plurality of 972,000 to Mr. McKinley; the 
much smaller States of Texas, Alabama, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, and Colorado, gave Mr. Bryan pluralities that ag- 
gregated 545,000. The general result was a plurality for 
McKinley of more than 600,000, a clear majority of nearly 
300,000, on the popular vote; an electoral majority of 
95; a House of Representatives having 202 Republicans, 
130 Democrats, and 25 Populists and Silver Republicans ; 
and after the 4th of March, 1897, a Senate composed of 
46 Republicans, 34 Democrats, and 10 others, variously 
classed, but all supporters of Mr. Bryan. 

The way was thus made clear for the Republican party 
to carry its political plans into execution. In its national 
platform it had made known its purpose to enact a tariff 
conformable to its traditional principles, and to maintain 
“the existing gold standard ” until an international agree- 
ment for the free coinage of silver should be obtained. 
Which of the two party pledges should it first fulfil? It 
was notorious that a great number of Democrats who were 
opposed to the McKinley law had voted for Mr. McKin- 
ley, and it was urged by them and in their behalf that the 
first duty was to take up the matter which they deemed 
most pressing and on which, as the paramount issue of the 
canvass, the people had declared their wishes most plainly. 
But it was said in opposition to this view that so long as 
the Republicans were in control of the administration 
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there was no danger whatever that the country would be 
allowed to fall to a silver basis. Moreover, the party 
having a majority of Congress had twice within the last 
six years been defeated in the general elections upon a 
tariff that had just gone into effect. It was therefore 
deemed the part of wisdom to hold an extraordinary session 
for the purpose of passing a tariff law, to postpone the 
money question to the regular session, and to appeal to 
the country in 1898 for approval of an act relating to the 
monetary standard, on which question the party was sure 
‘of popular support. The plan was adopted. President 
McKinley, two days after taking the oath of office, issued 
a proclamation summoning Congress to meet on the 15th 
of March, 1897. Mr. Reed, of Maine, was again chosen 
Speaker. On the first day of the session the President 
sent a message to the two houses, in which, after reciting 
briefly the financial situation, — an aggregate deficiency, 
in three years and eight months ended March 1, 1897, 
of $186,061,580, an issue of $262,315,400 of bonds, and 
an increase of more than $11,000,000 in the annual inter- 
est charge, — he declined to discuss the question whether 
sales of bonds would have been necessary had the revenue 
been sufficient. In any event, he remarked, “the debt 
would have been decreased in at least the amount of the 
deficiency, and business confidence immeasurably strength- 
ened throughout the country.” 

Taking this view the President asked Congress to pro- 
vide ample revenue, and “in raising revenue duties should 
be so levied upon foreign products as to preserve the home 
market so far as possible to our own producers ; to revive 
and increase manufactures ; to relieve and encourage agri- 
culture ; to increase our domestic and foreign commerce ; 
to aid and develop mining and building; and to render 
to labor in every field of useful occupation the liberal 
wages and adequate rewards to which skill and industry 
are justly entitled.” 
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Immediately after the reading of the message Mr. Ding- 
ley introduced a bill “to provide revenue for the govern- 
ment and to encourage the industries of the United 
States,” which was referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. The Speaker thereupon announced the committee, 
at the head of which he placed Mr. Dingley. Thus, on the 
first day of the session the whole of the machinery for the 
formation of a tariff bill was put in motion; and the bill 
itself, based upon protracted hearings during the session 
of the Fifty-fourth Congress which ended a fortnight be- 
fore, by a committee practically unchanged, was submitted 
for the formal approval of the new committee. The major- 
ity of the committee was fully agreed upon the measure, 
and on the 19th Mr. Dingley reported it to the House. The 
Committee on Rules presented a resolution providing that 
the bill should be taken up for consideration on the 22d; 
that there should be four days of “ general debate ” at day 
and evening sessions; that from March 26 until three 
o’elock on the 31st the bill should be open to amendment 
in Committee of the Whole, amendments of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means to have the preference; and that 
at the hour just named the final vote should be taken on 
the passage of the bill. There was the usual protest on 
the part of the minority that the time allowed was too 
short, and that the method of procedure proposed was un- 
fair; but the resolution was adopted by a party vote. 

No great tariff act has had a more uneventful legislative 
history than that of the act of 1897. Its friends seemed 
entirely able as they were fully determined to pass it in 
a form satisfactory to themselves. The opposition realized 
the futility of resistance; and all the members dreaded 
a long session reaching into the hot days of summer. 
Nevertheless the consideration of the measure lasted four 
months, seven eighths of which time was consumed by the 
Senate. 

Mr. Dingley opened the debate in a speech which was 
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similar in substance to the report of the majority of the 
committee. Inasmuch as the great feature of the then 
existing tariff was free wool, he made much of the disas- 
trous result of the experiment. The importation of wool 
in 1896 was three times as much as in 1893, and the 
quantity of woollen manufactures imported was twice as 
great; yet the revenue from the articles named in the 
wool schedule was diminished almost one half — the re- 
ceipts having been only $23,000,000, a loss of $21,000,000. 
“In other words,” he said, “ by placing wool on the free 
list and reducing the duties on the manufactures of wool, 
the Treasury lost $21,000,000 of revenue, our farmers lost 
a market for the 80,000,000 pounds of wool which they 
raised in 1892 in excess of what they raised in 1896-97, 
as well as nearly ten cents a pound in price, involving a 
loss to them of nearly $30,000,000 per annum on this one 
farm product; and our manufacturers and their working- 
men lost a market not only for the goods which foreign 
imports had supplanted, but also a market for the goods 
which the farmers and masses of the people were able to 
purchase in 1898, but which they could not buy in 1896 
because of a loss of employment and purchasing power.” 
At the same time, he remarked, it had been demonstrated 
that free wool did not effect an increase of an exportation 
of woollen manufactures, but that it had been followed by 
an increase in the importation of shoddy. Not to diseuss 
the question whether all the evils mentioned were a direct 
consequence of the wool and woollens schedule in the act 
of 1894, it seems to be beyond question that some of them 
were. At all events it is a fact that during the continu- 
ance of that act both wool growing and wool manufactur- 
ing suffered more severely than did most industries from 
the depression of the time. 

Mr. Dingley’s summary of the provisions of the bill 
brought out the following features: that in general the 
duties imposed were lower than those laid by the McKinley 
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act; that the iron schedule was substantially that of the 
existing law, but that the duty on tin plate was fixed at 
1.5 cents per pound, as compared with 1.2 cents by the 
existing law, and with 2.2 cents imposed by the act of 
1890 ;! that the cotton schedule was for the most part the 
same as that of the act of 1894; that the earthenware, 
glass, and agricultural schedules effected a restoration of 
the 1890 rates ; that the duties on flax and linen were in- 
creased beyond the rates of 1890, with a purpose to encour- 
age flax growing and the linen manufacture; that the 
duties were also increased on luxuries like liquors, tobacco, 
silk, and laces ; that wool, lumber, salt, burlaps, bags, cot- 
ton-bagging, and cotton-ties were restored to the dutiable 
list; and that in the other schedules the duties were be- 
tween those of 1890 and those of 1894. He estimated the 
probable increase of revenue from the operation of the 
measure at $113,000,000. 

“General debate”’ followed the usual course. It was 
enlivened by a witty speech by Mr. Dolliver, of Iowa.? 
Mr. Richardson, of Tennessee, presented statistics to show 
that the low duty on tin plate assessed by the act of 1894 
had not destroyed the industry, and that the American 
production was larger and the importation smaller in 1896 
than in 1898. Mr. Wheeler, of Alabama, brought for- 
ward an elaborate statement intended to prove the inac- 
euracy of Mr. Dingley’s statement that the proposed duties 
were less than those of the McKinley law. Mr. Richard- 
son also made a tabular statement to the same effect. 
Both these. tables were made up by the conversion of spe- 
cifie into ad valorem rates. For example, Mr. Dingley 
said truthfully that the agricultural schedule of 1897 was 
identical with that of 1890. Mr. Richardson said, truth- 


1 Mr. Dingley explained that it was believed that under the new con- 
ditions, the manufacture of tin plate having been established, the rate 
proposed was sufficiently protective. 

2 “ Congressional Record,” first session, Fifty-fifth Congress, pp. 191 e seq. 
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fully also, that the average rate of duty in that schedule 
was 33.17 per cent. under the act of 1890, and 39.94 per 
cent. under the bill of 1897. The explanation lies in the 
fact that the prices of the articles named in the schedule 
had declined, and the rate of duty was the same, or more, 
according to the point of view from which one looks at it. 
In fact, prices generally had declined during the preced- 
ing three years, and the Democrats were therefore able to 
allege an increase of duties. As they, like the Republi- 
cans, were speaking for the benefit of party, they omitted 
to explain the arithmetical process by which they arrived 
at their conclusions. Mr. Hopkins, of Illinois, — among 
others, — pointed out the misleading character of percent- 
ages by a striking example. Therate of duty on steel rails 
in 1866 was 45 per cent.; in 1895, under the Wilson- 
Gorman tariff, it averaged 53.89 per cent. Yet the duty 
on a ton of steel rails in 1866 was $74.70, and in 1895 it 
was only $7.84.! 

The consideration of the bill by paragraphs, for the 
purpose of amendment, began March 26. Attempts were 
made by several members and in various ways to obtain 
the insertion of a clause putting on the free list articles 
imported in competition with the productions of “ trusts ” 
controlling the manufacture in this country. All such 
attempts were defeated. The opening paragraph of the 
bill having survived the attacks made upon it, the Com- 
mittee of the Whole began the consideration of Schedule 
A, “ Chemicals, Oils and Paints.” The order of arrange- 
ment of tariff bills, placing the chemical schedule first, 
has an important effect upon the consideration of these 
bills by the House of Representatives. The schedule 
enumerates articles between seventy-five and one hundred 
in number, as to almost every one of which there is a wide 
diversity of opinion. Inasmuch as the time for discussion 
is usually limited by a special rule, it follows that a series 


1 “ Congressional Record,” p. 895. 
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of long debates over the duty to be laid upon acetic acid, 
borax, prussiate of potash, and similar articles cuts short 
the time that can be given to a consideration of the duties 
on sugar, woollen goods, iron, glass, and the other classes 
of goods of much greater importance than acids and dye- 
stuffs. So it was in 1897. Two days of the five allotted 
to general amendment were consumed in discussion of the 
first schedule, and then the Committee on Ways and 
Means exercised its privilege of offering amendments, 
which had precedence over the propositions of other mem- 
bers; and these amendments occupied so much time that 
the reading of the bill for amendment by private members 
proceeded a few paragraphs only into the glass schedule, 
“B.” Consequently, the Democrats had no opportunity 
to make a single motion to reduce the duties on wool and 
woollens, sugar, or any other of the much-controverted 
dutiable articles. Inasmuch as the committee had a right 
to propose amendments to any part of the bill, there was 
a chance for brief discussion on the subjects of tin plate, 
iron, wool, and hides. The committee had not recom- 
mended a duty on hides, although the Western members 
were strongly in favor of removing them from the free list. 
Democrats, Populists, and some Republicans joined in 
urging that a protective duty be put upon them, and it 
was intimated that the committee looked after New Eng- 
land interests in this case rather sedulously, to the detri- 
ment of the West. But no amendment was offered by 
the committee, and none was in order when offered by 
others than members of the committee. 

The most important amendment was one which — if it 
had not been rejected by the Senate, and if it had been 
sustained by the Supreme Court — would have made the 
measure retroactive. It provided that the rates of duty 
on all articles imported between the 1st of April and the 
time of the passage of the act should be those imposed by 
the bill, unless the goods so imported had been purchased 
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and ordered to be shipped to the United States prior to 
the 1st of April. The reason for the amendment was 
quite obvious. In anticipation of the passage of an act 
raising duties, importation was taking place on a large 
scale. The amendment probably served its purpose in 
discouraging such attempts to evade the higher duties, but 
it is a grave question if the right to place a lien upon 
goods imported before the passage of an act to raise the 
duty upon them would have been sustained by the courts. 

The bill was brought to a vote on March 31. The 
House sustained the retroactive amendment adopted in 
Committee of the Whole, by yeas 201, nays 140. It re- 
fused to recommit the bill with an instruction to place on 
the free list articles controlled by trusts, by yeas 148, nays 
197. It then passed the bill by yeas 205, nays 122. 
Three only of the Populists voted against the passage of 
the bill; all the others, to the number of 21, answered 
“ present,” thus refusing to vote. Five Democrats, three 
from Louisiana and two from Texas, gave their votes in 
favor of the bill. 

In the Senate the bill was referred as usual to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, by which it was reported on May 4, 
with numerous amendments. It was taken up on May 25, 
when Mr. Aldrich explained at length the character of the 
changes proposed, and the effect of the amended bill upon 
the finances. The amendments were mostly reductions of 
the rates proposed by the House, but Mr. Aldrich said that 
the majority of the committee did not think that they had 
“gone in any instance below the protective point.” Their 
idea was to retain protection, but to carry it out “in a 
conservative spirit, and that such a moderate and reason- 
able measure should be adopted as will insure a much 
greater degree of permanence to our tariff legislation.” 
He expressed the belief that it was “ thoroughly under- 
stood throughout the country in the last political campaign 
| that if the Republican party should be again entrusted 
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with power, no extreme tariff legislation would fol- 
low.” 1 The committee estimated 4 customs revenue of 
$269,105,170, based upon the importations of 1896, an 
increase of $113,479,793 over the actual customs revenue ; 
but owing to the enormous imports of wool,? sugar, tobacco, 
and other articles, in anticipation of an increase of duties, 
the bill was expected to yield during the first year of its 
operation, only $182,744,000. The amendments proposed 
by the Finance Committee may be summarized briefly: On 
chemicals the duties were to be lower than those imposed 
by the act of 1890; in the earthenware and glass schedule 
the rates were lower than those sanctioned by the House, 
and lower than the rates under the act of 1890, but 
higher than under the act of 1894; the metal schedule was 
on the whole lower than that of the law of 1894 ; for sugar 
a system of compound duties was proposed, the bearing 
of which Mr. Aldrich explained at great length, and as 
to which he remarked that “it is undoubtedly true that 
every sugar refiner of the United States would greatly pre- 
fer the existing law to either the House or the Senate 
proposition ;” many changes were made in the wool sched- 
ule, an important feature of which was a reduction of 
the “ compensatory ” duty on the cheaper grades of goods 
into the manufacture of which other materials than wool 
enter, more or less; and a duty was proposed to be laid 
on hides. 

Mr. Vest, who opened the debate for the Democrats, 
made a general criticism upon the bill, and commented in 
detail upon some of its features ; but he declared that he 
and his friends did not intend to make factious opposition 
to it. “I think that I state the feeling of every one on 


1 ‘‘ Congressional Record,” p. 1227. 

2 The imports of wool into the three principal ports in the first four 
months of the fiscal year 1896-97 were 203,451,434 pounds, against 
224,803,620 pounds during the whole year 1895-96, when they were larger 
than ever before. 

Ir 
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this side of the chamber when I say that if our friends 
can bring relief, if they can shed light upon our darkened 
path, I shall hail that light with joy, no matter in whose 
hands the lamp may be. ... Give prosperity to the 
country, relieve the people, and for myself I shall give the 
meed of praise where it belongs, and shall gladly accept 
the result, no matter from what source it comes.” ! 

There was no “general debate” upon the bill. On the 
26th of May the reading of the bill for amendment was 
begun. As usual, the chemical schedule was taken first, 
and many amendments by the Committee on Finance 
reducing duties from the House rates were adopted, not 
only as to chemicals, paints, and oils, but also in the earthen- 
ware and metals schedules. After a few days a change 
came over the scene. The plans of the Republican leaders 
were overturned as those of the Democratic leaders had 
been three years before, — not so much by “ insurgents” 
in their own ranks as by senators who were more in favor 
of silver than of a protective tariff. The Committee on 
Finance was composed of six Republicans, six Democrats, 
and Mr. Jones, of Nevada, who then classed himself as a 
“Silver Republican,” and who had supported Mr. Bryan 
for President. Mr. Jones held the balance of power in 
the committee ; and the Republican majority in the Sen- 
ate was so narrow that it was necessary to make con- 
cessions to the silver element. Accordingly, soon after 
the Ist of June, the Committee on Finance frequently 
withdrew its amendments proposing reduction of duties, 
and in other cases offered amendments increasing duties, 
with the general result that when the Senate had gone 
through the bill the general scale of duties was higher 
than that in the House bill instead of lower, as the 
committee had originally designed it should be. Mr. 
Aldrich, who had begun the management of the bill, 
was in a seriously impaired state of health, and at the 


1 “ Congressional Record,” p. 1240. 
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beginning of June was compelled to return home to 
Rhode Island for a long rest. He did not appear in the 
Senate again until the day on which the bill was passed. 
Meanwhile, the conduct of the bill was entrusted to Mr. 
Allison, of Iowa. 

Inasmuch as most of the leading senators had been 
members of the Senate or of the House when the acts of 
1890 and 1894 were passed, the discussion of duties on 
specified articles was much more intelligent and pertinent 
than some earlier debates. The Democratic senators — 
among others Messrs. Vest, Jones, of Arkansas, and White, 
of California — were alert, and argued in favor of lower 
duties with much force. In urging the retention of the 
existing duty on tin plate and protesting against an in- 
crease, they brought forward official statements to show 
that the American manufacturers already controlled the 
home market. It is true that when the protective duty 
was first laid on the article they had scouted the idea 
that tin plates could be made in the country. They now 
maintained that the development of the industry was due 
to improved and cheaper methods of manufacturing steel 
billets. Nevertheless, those improvements were introduced 
by American steel-makers under the encouragement of a 
protective tariff ; and the tin-plate industry was established 
by the same means. The Republican senators recognized 
the fact that less protection was needed in 1897 than in 
1890, by fixing the duty at 1.4 cents per pound, instead 
of 2.2 cents as in the act of 1890. The rate in the act 
of 1894 was 1.2 cents. 

There were long debates upon lumber, sugar, and espe- 
cially upon wool.! Not a little friction was developed on 

1 Also upon coal. The act of 1897 placed a duty upon “all coals con- 
taining less than 92 per cent. of fixed carbon.” The clause was intended 
to exclude “ Welsh anthracite,” which is semi-bituminous. During the 
coal famine in the winter of 1902-03, caused by the great coal strike, it 


was stated, on what should be competent authority, that the duty on 
anthracite was inserted “by a trick.” The discussion on the question 
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the subject of the duties on third class (carpet) wools, 
between Republican senators. Some of those who repre- 
sented wool growing States resented the refusal of the 
Finance Committee to fix the rates as high as they deemed 
necessary; and dark hints were dropped that unless the 
clause should be-made acceptable to them, the bill would 
not pass. The senators who had formerly been Repub- 
licans, but who had seceded from the party, felt free to 
vote for or against protection, not as a system, but accord- 
ing as the clause under consideration did or did not affect 
their constituents. They were for protection on hides and 
wool; but the necessity of adequate duties on manufac- 
tured goods did not appeal to them. The political com- 
plications, on the whole, were not important. The Repub- 
licans were not able to carry out their original plan to 
reduce duties below the scale fixed by the House, but, 
having yielded something to Western demands, they were 
sure that the bill would be passed.t The Populist and 
Silver Republican vote was to be withheld, as it had been 
in the House of Representatives. The bill was brought to 
the final vote on July 7 and was passed by yeas 38, nays 
28. Mr. McEnery, of Louisiana, Democrat, voted for the 
bill; the minority was composed exclusively of Demo- 
crats. Six Populist and Silver senators withheld their 
votes, and were not paired. 

The bill was sent at once to a conference committee, 


covers five pages of the “Congressional Record;” the purpose and the 
reason of the amendment were fully explained by Senators White and 
Perkins, of California (p. 2147), and the amendment was adopted by a yea 
and nay vote of 31 to 24, More than 60 senators were present when the 
vote was taken. 

1 A certain ray of light is thrown upon the political situation by the 
fact that the roll-call immediately preceding that on the passage of the 
bill resulted in a Republican defeat. Under the lead of Mr. Stewart, of 
Nevada, the duty on cyanide of potassium, which is used in the extraction 
of the precious metals from the ore, was cut down one half. The Demo- 


crats, together with the senators from the mining States, carried the 
amendment by a vote of 34 to 32. 
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which had to consider no less than 872 amendments made 
by the Senate. The report was made to the House on 
July 19. About four fifths of the Senate amendments 
were agreed to. ' The general result was that the higher 
. rate of duty was that finally adopted, so that the bill as it 
was passed established higher rates than either the House 
or the Senate bill. The conference report was adopted 
by yeas 187, nays 116. In the Senate the Democratic 
members insisted upon a reading of the report of the 
committee in full and upon an explanation in detail of 
the effect of all important amendments. Several days 
were consumed in this way and in final speeches on the 
tariff question, in which the Republican senators did not 
take part. On July 24 the conference report was adopted 
by yeas 40, nays 80. As before, the Populist and Silver 
senators did not vote. On the same day the Dingley act 
was signed by President McKinley. 

The political conditions under which the act of 1897 
was passed and the commercial and industrial conditions 
that have prevailed during the years it has been in opera- 
tion have been as favorable to its success as those condi- 
tions which applied to the two preceding acts were unfa- 
vorable. The party which had inscribed tariff reform on 
its banner practically abandoned the cause when it sub- 
stituted free silver for the former “paramount” issue. 
Whether or not the shifting of its position be regarded as 
a confession of the hopelessness of success in a new cam- 
paign for lower duties, the declaration in the platform of 
1896 that the tariff must wait until the money question 
was settled removed all fear that the Dingley act would 
be assailed, as the McKinley act had been, before it should 
have a fair test. In any event a large body of the sincere 
tariff reformers held such strong opinions in opposition to 
free coinage that they would not, even to promote a cause 
which they had so much at heart, entrust power to men 
_ who were bent first of all upon interference with the 
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standard of money. Then the Spanish War broke out 
and supplied the opposition with another “ paramount ” 
issue, that of so-called “ imperialism,” and the tariff ques- 
tion receded still further into the background. For almost 
five years after the enactment of the present tariff there 
was hardly a symptom of a disposition on the part of any 
influential group of politicians to reopen the perennial 
controversy. In the canvass of the year 1900 the Demo- 
erats inserted a casual allusion to the tariff. They de- 
clared that the Dingley law was “a trust-breeding mea- 
sure, skilfully devised to give to the few favors which they 
do not deserve, and to place upon the many burdens which 
they should not bear ;” and they announced the principle 
that “tariff laws should be amended by putting the pro- 
ducts of trusts on the free list, to prevent monopoly under 
the plea of protection.” Both these declarations, it will 
be observed, relate to a campaign against “ trusts” rather 
than to one against the protective system. The tariff was 
not even a secondary issue, and the subject was hardly 
mentioned during the canvass. 

Meanwhile prosperity had returned to the country. 


_ Good crops, an ample market, and high prices rewarded 
_ the efforts of the farmers, and enabled them to pay off a 


vast amount of mortgage indebtedness which they had 
been tempted to wipe off with a free silver sponge. Every 
avenue of commerce was crowded, every industry was full 
of activity, every branch of trade felt the impulse of good 
times. Such are not the conditions that drive men to seek 
changes in the tariff laws. Indeed, they lead rather to a 
disposition to attribute too much importance to the law 
which seems to them to have produced results so satisfac- 
tory. In 1897 the country was ready for a season of great 
prosperity. The industrial revolution already mentioned 
as a check to activity was substantially completed. The 
uncertainty as to the monetary standard was dispelled. 
In short, all things were made easy for the success of the 
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tariff. The act of 1897 did not make prosperity possible, 
nor did it create prosperity. Undoubtedly it added largely 

to the benefits the country would have enjoyed had the 
act of 1894 been undisturbed. After all— it is a truism 
—a narrow margin separates success from failure. Ina 
business enterprise, when once the margin is on the right 
side, every additionis wholly profit. It cannot be doubted 0 
that the Dingley act gave an enormous increment to the 
profits of, American commerce and labor, which would, 
in any event, probably, have been satisfactory. 

Although the rates of duty are higher under the existing 
law than they have been under any preceding tariff, none of 
the evils usually ascribed by free traders to the system of 
protection have been realized. In fact acareful analysis of 
the experience of the United States with that system, and 
particularly with the concrete example of it known as the 
Dingley act, reveals an almost unbroken series of contra- 
dictions of the principles which the orthodox political ¢: 
economists are accustomed to set forth as theorems. Pro- | 
tection has not ruined the foreign trade. Importations 
increased under the McKinley act; they were stationary 
or declining under the Wilson-Gorman act ; they increased 
again under the Dingley act, and in 1902 were not only 
greater than in any former year, but were nearly one sixth 
more than in the year of largest importations under the 
act of 1894. Moreover it is generally true, taking the 
statistics from the foundation of the government, that im- 
portations have increased at a more rapid rate when the 
so-called restrictive system was in full force than when 
duties have been low. The only exception is our experi- 
ence under the act of 1846, and it would probably be 
true even of the Walker tariff if we could eliminate the 
effects of the great influx of gold from California during 
the period that law was ineffect. It isnot suggested that 
the object of a protective tariff is to encourage importa- 
tions, — rather the contrary is true; but that the general 
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effect is to increase and to diffuse wealth, and thus to 
create conditions that lead to larger importations. 

Again, the theorem that a nation will not or cannot buy 
from another country which maintains a high tariff against 
its productions is falsified by the history of American 
trade with any and every other country. Brazil does not 
import from the United States goods to the amount of one 
sixth of our importations from Brazil, although nearly all 
Brazilian products enter American ports free of duty. 
Great Britain imports from the United States four times 
the value of the goods it exports hither, yet almost every 
British production enters our ports heavily laden with 
duty. These are extreme cases, on the one side and on 
the other, but there is no case that supports the theory 
now under consideration. Trade seldom poses as a patriot. 
Canada offers a preferential tariff reduction of one third 
to the mother country, yet Canada buys from the United 
States much more than from Great Britain, and its trade 
with its Yankee cousins increases much more rapidly than 
with its nearer relative across the water. 

Nor has the erection of a “ Chinese wall” shut out our 
goods from other markets. The framers of the Wilson bill, 
in 1898, offered the nation “ the markets of the world ”’ if it 
would establish the system of low duties. They were not 
able to carry out their plans in full, yet under the law 
which they did pass the exports in the most successful 
year exceeded by less than two per cent. the exports in 
1892 under the McKinley act; whereas in the most thor- 
oughly protective régime ever known, the exports have 
averaged thirty per cent. more than the maximum under 
the act of 1894. This is the time, too, of “the American 
invasion” of England, the home of free trade, with our 
steel bridges, our locomotives, our boots and shoes, our 
electrical equipments, and a great variety of other closely 
protected articles. The fluctuation in quantity and value 
from year to year of the export of many classes of mer- 
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chandise, is in no sense and in no degree attributable 
to tariff laws. Cotton, breadstuffs, provisions, tobacco, 
petroleum, — as to all these the amount of the supply, 
the urgency of the foreign demand, and the price, deter- 
mine both quantity and value of export. The actual test, 
therefore, of the free trade contention should be made 
by studying the statistics of the exports of manufactured 
goods. The following table shows the increase in the 
value of exports of all manufactured articles, and of the 
leading classes of articles, during the last thirty years and 
‘the amount at three intervening periods.! The statement 
necessarily contradicts one or the other of two free trade 
maxims: that a protective tariff results in an addition 
of the foreign price and the import duty, to make up the 
home price; or, that men buy in the cheapest market. 


1873. 1880. 1890. 1897. 1902. 


All manufactures . $88,789,758 $102,856,015 $151,102,376 277,285,391 $403,890,763 
Tron manufactures 11,119,831 22,826,528 25,542,208 57,497,872 98,552,562 
Copper manufac- 


ide gets 9 259,076 849,218 8,402,628 31,621,125 41,218,373 
Cotton manufac- 

tures .. . . 2,947,528 12,951,145 9,999,277 21,037,678 32,108,362 
Leather manufac- 

tures . . . . 5,805,494 6,760,186 12,438,847 19,161,446 29,798,323 


Wood manufactures 19,119,802 16,237,376 28,274,529 39,624,800 47,779,848 


The enumeration of principles, held by political econo- 
mists of the orthodox English school to be unquestion- 
able, which fail when brought to the test of American 
experience, might be extended; but it is not necessary. 
The American people are fully convinced that under the 
conditions in which they have been living the protective 
system has added immensely to their wealth, their pros- 


1 The year 1873 is chosen as a starting-point because, although the 
period of thirty years is thereby shortened by one year, the value of ex- 
ports of manufactures was in 1878 the largest in any year up to that time, 
and the comparison is therefore less open to criticism than would be one 
based on the exports of 1872. The years 1880 and 1890 are selected as the 
ends of decades; 1897, as the last year under the Wilson-Gorman act ; 
and 1902 as the latest year reported. 
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perity, and their industrial independence. They do not 
hold that the protective system is absolute truth, quod 
semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, but that it has 
been good for them, and that at present it is good for 
them. They do not maintain that the present or any 
other tariff act is perfect, sacred, and unchangeable, nor 
that protection must always be the best system for their 
country. They legislate for the conditions under which 
they find themselves. They see no reason now to abandon 
a policy under which the land has moved into the front 
rank of commercial as well as of manufacturing nations. 
When the conditions change and a reconsideration of 
policies is required, they will be ready to face the situa- 
tion. 
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and the constitutional question, i- 
345 ; Secretary Walker’s novel point, 
ii. 45; examined, ii. 58; the question 
revived by the Democrats in 1892, ii. 
314, 

Continental Congress, impotency of 
the, i. 22, 23. 

Convention, Constitutional, reasons 
for summoning, i. 29; proceedings 
of, i. 30-35, 325, 332-334. 

Copper, protection of, asked for by 
Paul Revere, i. 116; duty on, in- 
creased in 1818, i. 176; duties dis- 
cussed, 1868, ii. 170. 

Cordage and hemp duties. 
Hemp. 

Cotton bagging. See Bagging. 

Cotton goods, duty on, in the tariff 
of 1816, i. 140, 148, 149, 150, 152, 155 ;in 
the tariff of 1824, i. 231; attempt in 
1830 to reduce duties, i. 363; in the 
tariff of 1832, i. 384; in the tariff of 
1833, i. 392; in the tariff of 1842, ii. 
29; in the tariff of 1846, ii. 71; war 
taxation of, ii. 127, 130; rates pro- 
posed in the Mills bill, ii. 234. 

Cotton industry, its early history, i. 
129; manufacturers petition for re- 
lief, i. 182; condition of, in 1816, i. 
141,173; after 1842, ii. 34; under the 
Walker tariff, ii. 90. 

Cotton, raw, dutiable under the tar- 
iff of 1792, i. 106; exports of, 1860- 
1866, ii. 134. 

Cotton ties, to be free of duty under 
the Mills bill, 1888, ii. 233; the duty 
discussed in 1890, ii. 286 ; the Springer 
bill, 1891, ii. 309; in the act of 1890, ii. 
320. 

Coxey’s Army, ii. 330. 


See 
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Cox, Samuel §., ii. 182, 188. 

Crawford, William H., i. 162 note; 
178, 240, 241. 

Credit given for duties, i.73; the sys- 
tem adverse to manufacturing inter- 
ests, 1.170; abolished in 1842, ii. 29. 

Crisis of 1837, its supposed causes, 
ii. 3; history of the crisis, ii. 7 ; influ- 
ence of the tariff in producing it, ii. 8. 

Crisis of 1857, its causes, 111,112; its 
history, ii. 114. 

Crisp; Charles F., elected speaker, ii. 
305, 318; his speech on the tariff of 
1894, ii. 325. 

Cromwell’s navigation act, i. 12. 

Crowninshield, Jacob, i.115.  - 

Curtis, George Ticknor, on the con- 
stitutionality of protective tariffs, i. 
309. 

Customs receipts, in 1815-1822, i. 163 
note; in 1828-1833, i. 368; in 1834- 
1837, ii. 4; in 1841, ii, 13; under the 
act of 1842, ii. 37; under the Walker 
tariff, ii. 83, 87; im 1856-1858, ii. 115; 
in 1860-1866, ii. 182 ; 1870-1872, ii. 174; 
1873-1875, ii. 188; 1878-1880, ii. 2023 
1883-1885, ii. 218; 1885-1894, ii. 297; 
1892-1898, li, 365. 


Dallas, Alexander J., secretary of 
the treasury, his plan of duties, 
1816, i. 138. 

Dallas, George M., i. 402; Vice-Presi- 
dent, ii. 40; his casting vote on the 
tariff of 1846, ii. 79, 80, 81. 

Davis, David, ii. 217. 

Davis, Jefferson, ii. 122. 

Davis, John, i. 378 note. 

Davis, John W.,; ii. 69. 

Dawes, Henry L., ii. 178, 179, 182, 187, 
188. 

Dearborn, Henry A. &., i. 406. 

Debt, public, 1828-1833, i. 367; 1835- 
1846, ii. 87 ; 1847-1857, ii. 87; after the 
tariff of 1857, ii. 115; amount and 
character of the Civil War debt, ii. 
144; reduction of the debt, 1874-1878, 
ii. 201; great reduction, 1882-1884, ii. 
221, increase under the tariff of 1894, 
li. 367-372. 

Democratic platforms, on the tar- 
iff, i. 302, 342; ii. 38, 184; in 1872, ii. 
196 ; in 1876, ii. 196 ; in 1880, ii. 199; in 
1884, ii, 222; in 1888, ii. 236; in 1892, 
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ii, 312-314; in 1896, ii. 376; in 19€0, 
ii. 390. E 

Dickerson, Mahlon, i. 404. 

Dingley, Nelson, Jr., ii. 259, 353 note ; 
chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 1895, ii. 372; reports the 
tariff bill, 1897, ii. 379 ; his speech ex- 
plaining it, ii. 380. 

Direct taxation, failure of, i.2; dur- 
ing the Civil War, ii. 126. 

Discriminating duty on foreign ship- 
ping, repealed, 1815, i. 164. 

Distress in 1824, Clay’s graphic state- 
ment, i. 207; Webster denies its ac- 
curacy, i. 209. 

‘Distribution Bill,’’ proceeds of 
sales of public lands, ii. 14,15; the 
tariff proviso, ii. 16; passed, ii. 17; 
attempt to repeal the proviso, ii. 21 ; 
Tyler vetoes the tariff bill contain- 
ing the repeal clause, ti. 25. 

Diversification of industries, i. 6; dis- 
cussed by Hamilton, i. 79, 83; under 
the tariff of 1828, i. 356. 

Dolliver, Joseph P., ii. 381. 

Douglas, Stephen A., ii. 108. 

Drawback on salt, tariff of 1797, 1.111. 

Drayton, William, i. 290, 397, 406, 407. 

Duty, average rate of, 1828-1833, i. 
368 ; 1860-1866, ii. 182; under the tar- 
iff of 1883, ii. 219 ; deceptive compar- 
isons, ii. 381. 


Eaton, William W., author of tariff 
commission act of 1882, ii. 202. 

Eaton, John H., i. 246, 

Edmunds, George F., opposes reci- 
procity feature of the McKinley 
act, ii, 282. 

Elliott, 0. L., “ Tariff Controversy” 
cited, i. 17 note ; i. 68, note, 

Embargo, i. 122, 128. 

“Endless Chain,” 
Treasury gold, ii. 367, 

England. See Great Britain. 

Era of Good Feelings, i. 243. 

Eustis, William B., ii.269. + 

Evans, George, ii. 77, 78. 

Evarts, William M., opposes raci- 
procity feature of the McKinley 
act, ii. 282. 

Everett, Edward, on the abolition of 
the British duty on wool, i. 277. 

Excise, unpopularity of, i. 3; objec- 


depleting the 
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tion to, in the First Congress, i. 44; 
the acts of 1791 and 1792, i. 76; of 
1794, i. 101; excise duties offset by 
higher customs rates, i. 102; excise 
repealed, 1817, i. 162; the Civil War 
excise system, ii. 131, 143, 144 ; modi- 
fied in 1866, ii. 146; the tariff of 1883 
an amendment to an internal rey- 
enue bill,’ ii. 207; the “free whis- 
key ” debate, 1888, ii. 238. 

Expenditures of government, 1815- 
1822, i. 163; 1849-1857, ii. 87; 1885- 
1894, ii. 296 ; 1892-1898. ii. 365. 

Exports, domestic, Secretary Walker 
on the effects of protection upon, ii. 
54, 

Exports of foreign merchandise, 1791- 
1807, i. 122. 

Exports, merchandise and specie, 
1847-1857, ii. 85; merchandise, 1860- 
1866, ii. 134; 1885-1894, ii, 297; 1892- 
1898, ii. 365; of manufactures, in 
certain years, ii. 393. 


Factory system, introduced after the 
second war with Great Britain, i. 
127. 

Faneuil Hall (Boston), 
meeting, in 1820, i. 196. 
Farmers’ and manufacturers’ 

meeting, 1827, i. 124. 

Faulkner, Charles J., ii. 100. 

Federalist party, tariff policy of, i. 
101; its position after the War of 
1812, i. 135, 157, 160. 

“‘Federalist,’’ The, references in, to 
the taxing clauses of the Constitu- 
tion, i. 36. 

Fenton, Reuben E,, ii. 190. 

Fessenden, William Pitt, ii. 126,155, 
156, 271 note. 

Fillmore, Martin, ii. 13, 20,87; his po- 
sition, as President, on the tariff, ii. 
94, 

Financial condition of the country. 
In 1791, i. 104, 105 ; in 1794, i. 109; in 
1816, i. 184; 1815-1824, i. 162, 163; in 
1819, i. 180; in 1824, i. 202; in 1837- 
1841, fi. 11, 12, 18, 15, 17; in 1842, il. 
19; in 1843-1846, ii. 37; in 1846-1848, 
ii. 82; under the Walker tariff gen- 
erally, ii. 83; under the tariff of 
1857, ii. 115, 118; in 1860, ii. 122; in 
1873-1875, ii. 188 ; in 1874-1878, ii. 201 ; 


anti-tariff 
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as set forth in President Cleveland’s 
message, 1887, ii. 226; revenue and 
expenditure, 1885-1894, ii. 296; rey- 
enue and expenditure, 1892-1898, ii. 
365; the deficit and bond issues un. 
der the tariff of 1894, ii. 367-372. 

Finkelnburg, G. A., ii. 178. 

First tariff, 1789, its preamble, i. 26, 
28, 62, 70; Madison’s resolution, i. 39; 
Fitzsimons’s counter proposition, i. 
40; debate on protection, i. 40-42; 
the time-limit clause, i. 53 ; passed by 
the House, i. 54; Maclay’s report of 
proceedings in the Senate, i. 55; pro- 
tection the issue, i. 56; the bill passed 
by the Senate, i. 58; its provisions, 
i. 58; successful, i. 60; the question 
of its protective character, i. 62-71. 

‘Fiscal bank,’’ ii. 13; bill to incor- 
porate, vetoed, ii. 18. 

Fish, Hamilton, ii. 192. 

Fitzsimons, Thomas, favors protec- 
tive duties in the First Congress, i. 
40; on candles duty, i. 46; on steel 
duty, i. 47; on resolution asking the 
secretary of the treasury for a rev- 
enue plan, i. 105; reports the tariff 
Dill of 1792, i. 106. 

Flower, Roswell P., ii. 260, 261. 

Floyd, John, i. 387. 

** Force Bill”’ and nullification, i. 390, 
897, 403, 409. 

Ford, Worthington C., “ Tariffs of 
the United States ” cited, i. 63 note. 

Foreign goods, flood of, after the 
Revolutionary War, i. 19; after the 
Treaty of Ghent, i. 131, 162, 168. 

Foreign trade. See Commerce, Im- 
ports, Exports, and Reéxports., 

Forsyth, John, i. 148. 

France, tariff policy of, i. 4; retalia- 
tory legislation against, proposed, 
1810, i. 120. 

Franklin, Benjamin, i. 27, 318 note. 

Free coinage. See Silver. 

Free List, ii. 100, 123, 128, 172, 173, 183, 
198. 

Free trade, in Great Britain, i. 4; 
popular in the United States, after 
the Revolution, i. 16; reluctantly 
abandoned by political leaders, i, 27, 
28; the rise of the free trade senti- 
ment, i. 244; the propaganda and its 
method, i. 249; the Philadelphia 
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free trade convention, 1831, i. 298- 
301; situation of free traders, 1828- 
1832, i. 366; free traders aggressive 
in 1833, i. 390; the contest, i. 391-397; 
the approach to free trade, after 
1833, ii. 1; free traders control Con- 
gress, 1843-1846, ii. 838; absolute free 
trade advocated, ii. 99; Democratic 
opposition to the Morrill tariff, ii. 
119; the Democratic platform of 
1856, ii. 184; David A. Wells and the 
free trade movement, ii. 159-161; 
takes’ on the guise of “ tariff re- 
form,” ii. 170, 176 ; Republican lead- 
ers alarmed, ii. 181 ; free traders sup- 
port the tariff of 1872, ii. 182 ; oppose 
the act of 1875, ii. 189; free trade re- 
solution of 1877, ii. 197 ; the situation 
in 1883, ii. 210; President Cleveland’s 
1887 message regarded as an argu- 
ment for free trade, ii. 227, 228, 229; 
free trade arguments on wages, ii. 
244; free trade theory and the cost 
of living under the McKiuley act, ii. 
301; Mr. Cleveland declares free 
trade to be “impossible,” ii. 316; 
Democratic managers of the tariff 
of 1894, in the Senate, all inclined to 
free trade, ii. 340; some free trade 
maxims falsified, ii. 391-394, 
Frye, William P,, ii. 278. 


Gale, George, i. 45. 

Gallatin, Albert, i. 113, 116; report 
on manufactures, i. 117, 118; advo- 
cates protection, in 1810, i. 119; 
chiefly interested in paying the pub- 
lic debt, i. 127; upholds the constitu- 
tionality of protection, i. 299. 

Garfield, James A., ii. 180, 199. 

Garnett, Robert &., i. 216. 

Gear, John H., ii. 260. 

Gee, Joshua, “ Observations on Brit- 
ish Trade,” i. 13 note. 

“General Welfare’’ clause of the 
Constitution. See Constitutionality 
of Protection, and Taxing Power. 

Georgia refuses to grant an impost to 
Congress, i, 23. 

Germany, tariff policy of, i. 4. 

Ghent, Treaty of, followed by a flood 
of foreign goods, i. 131; effect of, on 
commerce, i. 164. 

Gibson, Randall L., ii. 268, 280. 
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Gilmore, John, i. 391. 

Glass, protective duty on, 1804, i. 115 ; 
in the tariff of 1832, i. 384; in the 
tariff of 1842, ii. 29; in the tariff of 
1846, ii. 71; in the McKinley act, ii. 286. 

Gold from California, its influence on 
trade under the Walker tariff, ii. 
85, 86, 89, 95, 100. 

Gore, Christopher, i. 153. 

Gorman, Arthur P., ii. 327; his part 
in the tariff of 1894, ii. 334, 348, 352; 
his views on party platforms, ii. 356. 

Grant, Ulysses &., ii. 171, 175. 

Gray, George, ii. 347. 

Great Britain, free trade policy of, i. 
4; policy toward the colonies, i. 11; 
navigation and trade laws, i. 12; com- 
mercial regulations injurious to the 
United States, i. 108; retaliatory le- 
gislation against, 1810, i. 120; laws 
against exportation of machinery, 
i. 171; reasons for its steps toward 
free trade, i. 212; its abolition of the 
duty on wool, i. 276; its motives dis- 
cussed, i. 277. 

Greeley, Horace, i. 9; on the prosper- 
ity of commerce under protective 
tariffs, i. 350; on the condition of the 
country before and after the act of 
1842, ii, 82; his influence in the tar- 
iff controversy, ii. 116 ; candidate for 
President, ii. 186 ; his tariff attitude, 
1872, ii. 196. 

Gross, Samuel, i. 188. 

Grosvenor, William M., “ Does Pro- 
tection Protect ’’ cited, i, 229 note. 

Grundy, Felix, i. 402. 

Guthrie, James, secretary of the 
treasury, ii, 95. 


Habit, influence of, in modifying ef- 
fects of tariffs, i. 84. 

Hale, Eugene, ii. 277, 334 note. 

Hamilton, Alexander, report on 
manufactures, i. 6; always a protec- 
tionist, i. 27; secretary of the trea- 
sury, i. 74; his report summarized 
and discussed, i. 77-103; submits a 
plan for revenue, 1792, i. 105; his 
report reprinted by a Democratic 
Congress, i. 135, 

Hamilton, James, onthe “ home mar- 
ket” idea, i. 214; on the constitu- 
tionality of protection, i, 222; on 
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protectionist lobbying, i. 237; threat- 
ens disunion, i. 260. 

Hamilton’s report on manufac- 
tures. See also Hamilton, Alexan- 
der. Origin of the report, i. 76; its 
rank as a state paper, i. 77; the gen- 
eral objection to encouraging manu- 
factures stated, i. 78; agriculture 

- and manufactures mutually supple- 
mentary, i. 79; division of labor, i. 79; 
machinery, i. 80; an outlet for sur- 
plus labor, i. 80; immigration, i. 80; 
home and foreign markets, i. 83 ; the 
laissezfaire argument, i. 84; dear- 
ness and sceareity of labor and capi- 
tal, i. 85; the industries already in 
existence, i, 87; domestic competi- 
tion will reduce prices, i. 89; com- 
mercial independence, i. 90; trans- 
portation charges, i. 90; sectional 
jealousy, i. 91; modes of protec- 
tion, i. 92; bounties considered, 
i. 93; constitutionality of bounties, 
i. 94; objects of encouragement, i. 
96; purport of the argument dis- 
cussed, i. 97; Prof. H. C. Adams’s 
opinion, i. 98 note; reasons for re- 
jecting his theory, i. 100-104; the 
report reprinted by order of a Re- 
publican (Democratic) Congress, i. 
135. 

Hamlin, Hannibal, ii. 72. 

Hammond, Nathaniel J., ii. 214. 

Hancock, Winfield §S., candidate for 
President, ii. 199 ; the tariff a ‘“ local 
affair,” ii. 200. 

Hardin, Benjamin, i. 148. 

Hard times, after the Revolution, i. 
19; in 1824, Clay and Webster on, i. 
207-209 ; causes of, ii. 10; before the 
tariff of 1842, ii. 19; in 1857-60, ii. 1115 
after the panic of 1873, ii. 186; sea- 
sons of, in the last quarter of the 
century, ii. 243-257; while the tariff 
of 1894 was pending, ii. 330. 

Harris, Isham G., his part in the tar- 
iff of 1894, ii. 328, 333 note, 335, 336, 339. 

Harrisburg Convention of 1827, i. 
264; criticisms upon it, i. 267, 268; its 
proposed rates of duty on woollens 
rejected, i. 271. 

Harrison, Benjamin, elected Presi- 
dent, ii. 240, 257; recommends pro- 
tection, ii. 258; his message in 1891, 
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li. 305; his criticism of the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1892, ii. 315. 

Hartley, Thomas, i. 40. 

Haskell, Dudley C., ii. 210, 215. 

Hats, makers of, petition for protec- 
tion, 1807, i. 116; early manufacture 
of, in Massachusetts, i. 130. 

Hawaii, reciprocity with, ii. 192. 

Hayes, John L., and the tariff legis- 
lation of 1867, ii. 147, 148, 149, 154, 156; 
chairman of the tariff commission, 
ii. 204. 

Hayne, Robert Y., threatens over- 
throw of protection, i. 236 ; his warn- 
ing to Charleston merchants, i. 260; 
on the tariff of 1828, i. 287; denies 
the prosperity of the country under 
that act, i. 355; opposes Clay’s tariff 
plan, 1832, i. 371, 373. 

Hemp and cordage, duties on, in the 
first tariff, i. 47,56; in the tariff of 
1790, i. 75; in the tariff of 1792, i. 106; 
in the tariff of 1824, i. 231; attempt 
in 1830 to reduce the duties, i. 363 ; in 
the tariff of 1832, i. 384, 385. See also 
Cotton Bagging. 

Hides and skins, the question of 
duty on, ii. 167; hides made free, 
1872, ii. 183; the reciprocity clauses 
of the McKinley act, ii. 281; in the 
act of 1894, ii. 320. 

Hill, David B., opposes the tariff of 
1894, ii. 326,327, 338; his amendment 
relating to the sugar bounty, ii. 339 ; 
iron ore and coal, ii. 347. 

Hill, William, ‘“ First Stages of Tar- 
iff Policy” cited, i. 15, 17, 63. 

Hodges, James L., i. 290. 

Holmes, John, i. 372, 405. 

“Home market,” i. 6, 81, 187, 191, 213, 
214, 215, 216; Secretary Walker’s 
opinion on, ii. 55; the argument in 
1890, ii. 275. 

Home valuation proviso in Clay’s 
compromise, i. 404; fi. 20. 

Hopkins, Albert J., ii. 382. 

Horizontal reduction of duties, Clay 
opposes, i. 371; Hayne favors, i. 372; 
the basis of Clay’s compromise, i. 
401; Secretary Walker’s principle, 
ii. 44; proposed in 1857, ii. 100; the 
Morrison bill of 1884, ii. 220; Demo- 
erats reject the plan in 1891, ii. 306. 

Hough, William J., ii. 72. 
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Household industries in 1791, i. 88. 

Huger, Benjamin, i. 144. 

Hulbert, John W., i. 145. 

Hunter, R. M. T., ii. 102, 103, 104, 106, 
107, 122. 

Huntington, Jabez W.., i. 393. 


Immigration promoted by manufac- 
tures, Hamilton’s report, i. 80. 

Imperialism, ii. 390. 

Importations increase under protec- 
tive tariffs, i. 368; ii. 391. 

Importations, statistics of, 1789-1807, 
i, 122; 1814-1816, i. 1381; 1828-1833, i. 
368 ; 1833-1837, ii. 4; 1836-1846, li. 37; 
of manufactures, 1841-1846, ii. 60; 
merchandise importations, 1847- 
1857, ii. 85; in 1857 and 1858, ii. 115; 
1858-1866, ii. 131, 132; 1870-1873, ii. 
174; 1883-1885, ii. 218; 1889-1892, ii. 
289; 1885-1894, ii. 297; 1892-1898, ii. 
365. 

Imposts. See Taxing Power. 

“Incidental protection,’ i. 196, 300, 
841; ii, 23, 42. 

Income tax, amendment to the tariff 
act of 1894, ii. 324, 338. 

Independent treasury. See Sub- 
treasury. 

India cotton goods, injurious compe- 
tition of, with domestic, i. 132, 141, 
155. 

Indirect trade permitted to ships of 
neutral powers, i. 123. 

Industries established in 1791, list of, 
in Hamilton’s report, i. 87. 

Infant industries, protection of,i.6; 
Brougham advises stifling American 
industries ‘in the cradle,’ i. 167. 

Ingham, Samuel D., i. 143, 145. 

“Insurgent’’ Democratic senators, 
1894, fi. 326, 327, 334, 345, 346. 

Internal improvements, as compli- 
eating the tariff issue, i. 244, 292, 293, 

Internal revenue. See Excise. 

Iron, condition of the industry before 
1812, 1.125; from 1816 to 1824, i. 171; 
after the act of 1842, ii. 35 ; under the 
Walker tariff, ii, 89; discussed by 
Mr. Wells, ii. 166 note ; growth of the 
industry, ii. 251; exports of manu- 
factures, ii. 393. 

Iron, consumption of, 1816-1824, i. 172. 

Iron, duties on, in the tariff of 1816, i. 
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144, 147, 148,155,157; in the tariff of 
1818, i. 176; in the tariff of 1824, i. 
232; discussed in 1830, i. 363; in the 
tariff of 1832, i. 384; in the tariff of 
1842, ii. 29; in the tariff of 1846, ii. 
71; in the Morrill tariff, ii. 124; war 
taxation of, ii. 127, 130 ; duty reduced, 
1870, ii. 172, 173; in the tariff of 1883, 
ii. 219; rates proposed in the Mills 
pill, ii. 234; in the tariff of 1397, ii. 381. 

Tron ore, free of duty under the ori- 
ginal Wilson bill, 1894, ii. 320; re- 
stored to the dutiable list by the 
Senate, ii. 328; Senator Hill’s pro- 
posed amendment, ii. 347 ; the House 
passes a bill to make iron ore free, 
ii. 353. 

Irvin, William W., i. 406. 


Jackson, Andrew, i. 240; the Cole- 
man letter in favor of protection, i. 
241 note ; his veto of the Maysville 
road bill, i. 293; references to the 
tariff in annual messages, i. 354, 360, 
361, 369, 388 ; his political position in 
1832, i. 8366; war on the bank, ii. 1; 
favors distribution of the surplus 
revenue, ii. 4. 

Jarnagin, Spencer, ii. 76, 77, 78, 79. 

Jefferson, Thomas, his early opinion 
on free commerce, i. 28 ; recommends 
repeal of the excise laws, i. 76; as 
President recommends protective 
measures, i. 121; letter to Benjamin 
Austin, i. 183 note; accepts election 
to a protective tariff society, i. 161; 
on the phrase “ general welfare,” i. 
307. 

Jenifer, Daniel, i. 393. 

Johnson, Andrew, ii. 74, 146, 157, 170. 

Johnson, Reverdy, ii. 77, 78, 157. 

Johnson, Tom L,, ii. 357. 

Jones, James K., his part in the tar- 
iff of 1894, ii. 334, 335, 336, 340, 349 ; on 
the tariff of 1897, ii. 387. 

Jones, John P., ii. 190, 386, 


Kane, Elias K., i. 283, 382. 

Kasson, John A., ii. 214, 215. 

Kelley, William D., ii. 182; his posi- 
tion on the act of 1875, ii. 189; the 
act of 1883, ii. 217. 

Kennedy, John P., i. 301. 

Kent, Chancellor James, his proba- 
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ble opinion on the constitutionality 
of protection, i. 314 note. 
Kerr, Michael C., ii. 182. 


Labor, high wages and scarcity of, as 
objections to protection, Hamilton’s 
report, i. 85; derangement of, during 
the Civil War, ii. 130; during the last 
quarter of the century, ii. 243-257. 

La Follette, Robert M., ii. 259. 

Laissez-faire policy, discussed in 
Hamilton’s report, i. 84. 

Land, public, sales of, 1835-36, ii. 4. 

Langdon, John, i. 56. 

Latin-America, trade with, ii. 276. 

Lawrance, John, i. 43, 44. 

Lead ore containing silver, duty on, 
li. 810, 320 note, 328. 

Leather, duties on, in the tariff of 
1842, ii. 29; exportation of, ii. 167, 393. 

Le Blond, Francis C., ii. 153. 

Lee, Henry, his free trade pamphlet, 
i. 263; on the reduction of the British 
duty on wool, i. 278; South Carolina 
supports him for Vice-President, i. 
387. 

Lee, Richard Henry, i. 56, 57. 

Lee, Thomas B., i. 46. 

Legal tender case, bearing of the 
decision on the constitutionality of 
protective tariff, i. 336. 

Letcher, John, ii. 98. 

Letcher, Robert P., i. 408. 

Lewis; Dixon H., ii. 77, 78, 79. 

Liberal Republican movement, 1872, 
ii. 175, 178. 

Liberty party, ii. 39. 

Lincoln, Abraham, ii. 117. 

Lindsay, William, ii. 332 note. 

Linen, protection under the act of 
1894, ii. 381. 

Livermore, Arthur, i. 181. 

Loans to manufacturers favored by 
Gallatin, i. 119. 

Lobbying by manufacturers, i. 182, 
189, 237; by importers of tea, ii. 189. 
Local interests and the tariff, i. 6, 20. 
44, 47, 91, 106, 107, 149, 184, 228, 231, 
283, 285; ii. 72, 188, 209, 320 note, 323, 

327. 

Lowell, Francis C., i. 140, 141, 145. 

Lowndes, William, i. 137, 139; argues 
for protection, i. 142; proposes to 
reduce the duty on woollens, i. 147; 
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hints at a manufacturers’ lobby, i. | Mangum, Willie P., i. 330. 


182; on the “ home market ”’ idea, i. 
191. 

Lumber, and the tariff, ii. 168, 233, 
336, 381, 387. 

Luxuries, maximum duties should be 
levied on, Walker’s report, ii. 44, 
46. 

Lynn, Massachusetts, shoe manufac- 
ture in, i. 130. 

Lyon, Matthew, i. 118. 


McDuffie, George, i. 347 note ; his bill, 
1830, for reduction of the tariff, i. 
362, 363; report against protection, 
1832, i. 374; tariff bill, 1832, i. 377; 
proposes revision of the tariff, 1844, 
ii. 38. 

McEnery, Samuel D., ii. 388. 

McKay, James J., ii. 38, 74. 

McKenna, Joseph E., ii. 259, 267 note. 

McKinley, William, Jr., ii.198; votes 
against the tariff of 1883, ii. 218; his 
speech on the Mills bill, 1888, ii. 235 ; 
chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, ii. 259; opens debate on 
the tariff of 1890, ii. 267; on free 
sugar, ii. 268; governor of Ohio, ii. 
372; nominated for President, ii. 374; 
elected, ii. 377; recommends a pro- 
tective tariff, ii. 378. 

Maclay, William, i. 54; his diary of 
proceedings in the Senate on the 
first tariff, i. 55. 

McMillin, Benton, ii. 260, 265 note, 
324, 358. 

Macon, Nathaniel, i. 118, 120. 

McPherson, John R., ii. 217. 

Madison, James, his early opinions, 
i. 28; letters to Joseph Cabell, i. 37, 
63, 295, 315; resolution proposing 
an impost, in the First Congress, i. 
39; on duties proposed in the first 
tariff, i. 41, 43, 45, 46, 47, 49; opposes 
call upon Hamilton for a revenue 
plan, i. 105; anti-British resolutions, 
i, 108; as President recommends 
protective measures, i. 121; recom- 
mends reduction of taxation, i. 134; 
again urges protection, i. 136; on the 
“ general welfare ” clause, i. 308. 

Mallary, Rollin C., i. 255, 268, 273, 281, 
362. 

Malt, duty on, i. 45. 


Manufactures, agriculture and com- 
merce, See Agriculture, and Com- 
merce. 

Manufactures, opposition to the es- 
tablishment of, i. 18; on social 
grounds, i. 189; state of, at the close 
of the Revolutionary War, i. 17; ne- 
cessity of establishing becomes ob- 
vious, i. 20; encouragement and pro- 
tection of, discussed in the First 
Congress, i. 40-50; encouragement 
of, discussed in Hamilton’s report, 
i. 78-97 ; list of industries then in ex- 
istence, i. 87; protection in the act 
of 1792; Gallatin’s report on, 1810, 
i, 117; reasons for inactivity during 
the continuance of the Jay Treaty, 
i. 123; condition of, during the war 
of 1812, i. 128; after the war, ii. 132, 
166, 170-175; partial relief in 1818, i. 
175-178 ; Mr. Tyler denies, 1820, that 
manufactures are entitled to aid, i. 
185; manufactures produce social 
degradation, i. 190; prosperous after 
the tariff of 1828, i. 290, 353-358; the 
situation under Clay’s compromise, 
ii. 8,10; the effects of the tariff of 
1842, ii. 33-37, 63; profits of, accord- 
ing to Secretary Walker, ii. 55, 61; 
condition under the Walker tariff, 
ii. 88-93, 95; moderate prosperity un- 
der the tariff of 1857, ii. 111; profit- 
able during the Civil War, ii. 130; 
small exports of, during and after 
the Civil War, ii. 132, 141; duties on 
protected manufactures reduced ten 
per cent., ii. 179, 182, 183; repeal of 
the reduction, ii, 188-190 ; exports of, 
ii, 393. 

Manufacturers and the tariff, i. 127, 
132, 183; attitude of, in 1824, i. 237; 
woollen men organize, 1826, i. 253; 
hardships of, after the Civil War, ii. 
152; Democratic views of manufac- 
turers’ rights, 1888, ii.231; their situ- 
ation, 1870-1895, ii. 245 ; the tariffa 
help at that time, ii. 255-257. 

Marshall, John, i. 307 note. 

Martin, Luther, i. 330. 

Mason, Jeremiah, i. 153. 

Massachusetts, its protective tariff 
under the Confederation, i. 25. 

Mediterranean fund, i. 112. 
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Mercer, Charles F., i. 220. 

Meredith, William M., ii. 93. 

Miller, Mr. Justice, his decision in 
the case of Loan Association v. 
Topeka, i. 345. 

Mills, Roger Q., free trade resolution 
in 1877, ii. 197; appointed chairman 
of Ways and Means Committee, ii. 
230; how the “Mills bill” was 
framed, ii. 231, 232 note; features of 
the bill, ii. 232-234; the debate, ii. 
234-236; approved by the Demo- 
cratic national convention, and 
denounced by Republicans, ii. 237; 
passed by the House, ii. 239; in the 
Senate, ii. 239, 240; the Senate passes 
a substitute, ii. 241; member of Ways 
and Means Committee, 1889, ii. 260 ; 
his part in the tariff of 1894, ii. 328. 

Millson, John §$., ii. 99. 

“Minimums,” origin of the mini- 
mum clause in the cotton goods 
duty, i. 140, 150, 152, 155; struggle 
over the clause in 1824, i. 231; pro- 
posed application to woollens, i. 254, 
255; proposition of the Harrisburg 
Convention, i. 266; rejected, i. 272, 
281, 282; in the tariff of 1832, i. 378; 
in the tariff of 1842, ii, 29; Secretary 


Walker’s definition, ii. 48 ; abolished 


by the act of 1846, ii. 71. 

Mitchell, Samuel L., i. 115. 

Mixed goods, duty on material of 
highest value, i. 206. 

Molasses, duty on, discussed in the 
First Congress, i. 48, 51, 58, 55; a 
leading “ abomination” in the tariff 
of 1828, i, 283, 286; reduced in 1830. 
See also Sugar. 

Money abundant in the United States 
after the Revolutionary War, i. 19. 
Money questions, complicating the 
tariff. The greenback movement, ii. 

187, 189. See also Silver. 

Monroe, James, i. 161, 165, 198; cau- 
tiously recommends increase of du- 
ties, 1822 and 1823, i. 200, 201. 

Morrill, Justin §S., ii. 101, 104; see 
also “ Morrill Tariff ;” proposes ab- 
rogation of the Canadian reciprocity 
treaty, ii. 188; reports the bill of 
1866, ii. 146; on the wool and wool- 
lens schedule, ii. 147; manages in 
the Senate the tariff of 1875, ii. 190; 
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instructed to report a free coinage 
bill, ii. 373. 

‘* Morrill Tariff,’’ ii. 110, 119; its ori- 
gin, ii. 120; passed by the House, ii. 
121: before the Senate, ii. 122; passed 
by the Senate, ii. 125; approved, ii. 
126. 

Morris, Gouverneur, i. 328. 

Morris, Robert, i. 56. 

Morrison, William R., the tariff bill 
of 1876, ii. 195; “horizontal” tariff 
bill, ii. 220; rejected, ii. 221; the bill 
of 1886, ii, 225. 

Murray, William Vans, i. 107. 

Murphy, Edward, Jr., ii. 337. 


Nails, duty on, in the first tariff, i. 
48. 

Navigation laws, of Great Britain, 
i, 12; of the United States, i. 50; 
British laws hamper American com- 
merce, i. 164. 

Neutral Powers, shipping of, in time 
of war, i. 123. 

New England, and the tariff, i. 6, 43, 
44, 48, 51, 55, 107, 148, 192, 193, 239, 256, 
281, 283, 285, 288, 289, 

New Hampshire, protective tariff of, 
under the Confederation, i. 25. 

New Jersey makes its ports free, un- 
der the Confederation, i. 20. 

New York, commercial policy of, 
under the Confederation, i. 20; re- 
fuses to grant an impost to Congress, 
i, 23 ; its protective tariff, i. 26. 

New York tariff convention, i. 298. 

Niles, Hezekiah, the “Register,” i, 
131; not disconsolate after the defeat 
of the tariff bill of 1820, i, 194; his 
part in the protectionist propa- 
ganda, i. 246. 

Niles, John M., ii. 70, 76, 77. 

North, 8. N. D., “‘ History of the Wool- 
len Manufacture” cited, i. 129, 138 
note, il. 34, 

Nullification, i, 250, 291, 296, 386, 387. 


Objects of protection, Hamilton’s 
report, i. 96. 

Oglesby, Richard J., ii. 190. 

Orr, James L,, ii. 101. 


Page, John, fears the introduction of 
monarchy, i. 105. 
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Paper, duty on, in the tariff of 1846, 
eve 

Party divisions, in Congress. See 
Votes, analysis of. 

Pawtucket, first cotton factory, i, 129. 

Payne, Sereno E., ii. 259. 

Peace, as a calamity, i. 131, 164, 211. 

Pearl buttons, effect of the McKinley 
act on the price of, ii. 289. 

Pennsylvania, and the tariff, i.6; its 
protective system under the Confed- 
eration, i. 25, 26; cited in the First 
Congress, i. 40, 56; votes on the tariff 
of 1792, i. 107; on the tariff of 1816, i, 
148 ; its attitude on the tariff of 1828, 
i. 287; in 1830, i. 364; on the tariff 
of 1846, ii. 75; on the tariff of 1857, 
li. 102, 107, 108 ; on the Morrill Tariff, 
li, 122, 123, 125; on the tariff bill of 
1878, ii, 198; on the tariff of 1883, ii. 
218, 

Pensions, increase of. contributing to 
a Treasury deficit, 1890-1894, ii. 297, 
298. 

Perkins, George C., ii. 388 note. 

Peters, John A., ii. 180. 

Philadelphia Free Trade Conven- 
tion, i. 298. 

Pickering, Timothy, i. 142, 149, 153. 

Pierce, Franklin, becomes President, 
ii. 95; his position on the tariff, ii. 96. 

Pike, Frederick A., ii. 153. 

Pinckney, Charles, draft of a consti- 
tution, i. 30, 328. 

Plaster of Paris, tariff war, i. 165. 

Plumb, Preston B., ii. 273. 

Political Aspects of the tariff discus- 
sion, i. 7, 9, 105; the position of 
parties reversed after the war of 1812, 
ii. 135 ; the situation 1816-1824, i. 160; 
the tariff becomes a political issue, 
1818, i.178; the presidential canvass 
of 1824, i. 240; the new questions 
complicate the taviff issue, i. 243 ; Mr. 
Calhoun entrapped, i. 258 ; intrigues 
in{1828, i. 259 ; character of the Harris- 
burg Convention, i. 267; the “ Bill of 
Abominations,” i. 273; the question 
between North and South, i. 292; 
Democratic platforms, i. 302; nullifi- 
cation, i. 387; the overturn in 1840 
favorable to protection, ii. 12 ; politi- 
cal manceuvring in 1842, ii. 26 ; the 
presidential contest of 1844, ii. 39; 


the political situation in 1854, ii. 97; 
the Republican party becomes pro- 
tectionist, ii. 116; the tariff and the 
election of 1860, ii. 118; the “‘ tariff 
reform” campaign, ii. 170; western 
Republicans in revolt, ii. 171; the 
Liberal Republican movement, ii. 
175, 178 ; the presidential canvass of 
1872, ii. 184-186 ; return of Democrats 
to political power, 1874, ii. 186; the 
Situation, 1875-1883, ii. 195; Demo- 
cratic plans and efforts, 1884, ii. 220; 
the revolt against Mr. Blaine, ii. 222; 
the tariff the principal issue in 1888, 
ii. 238; the campaign against the 
McKinley act, ii. 287-295; Republi- 
cans responsible for Treasury dis- 
aster, 1892-1894, ii. 298-300; the 
Democratic opportunity, ii. 303; 
Democrats resolve on attack upon 
the tariff in single features, ii. 306; 
protection and free trade the issue 
in 1892, ii. 312; the Democrats return 
to full power in the government, ii. 
317; revolt of Democratic senators 
against the Wilson bill, 1894, ii. 328 ; 
President Cleveland’s letter to Mr. 
Wilson, ii. 342; the Democratic di- 
lemma discussed, ii. 356 ; the motive 
of the act purely political, ii. 358; 
the situation in the Senate, 1897, ii. 
386, 

Polk, James K., opposes protection in 
1833, i. 396; elected President, ii, 39; 
his tariff opinions, ii. 40, 41, 42. 

Poor, interests of the, against protec- 
tion, Secretary Walker’s report, ii. 
47; his statement examined, fi. 65. 

“Pop-gun”’ tariff bills. See Tariff 
bills of 1891, ii. 308, 353 note. 

Populist, or People’s, party, ii. 312, 
361. 

Pound sterling, official value 
changed in 1882, i. 384. 

Powell, Lazarus W., ii. 122. 
Presidents of the United States. See 
under the name of each President. 
Prices, advanced temporarily by pro- 
tection, Hamilton’s report, i.89; de- 
clined, after the tariff of 1826, i. 351; 
Secretary Walker’s opinion of the 
effect of the tariff on, ii. 51; humor- 
ous speech by Mr. Baker, of Oregon, 
ii, 125; causes of decline in prices, ii. 
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252; artificially advanced after the 
passage of the McKinley act, ii. 287- 
294; contradictory complaints, ii. 302. 

Prohibition of importation as a 
means of protection, Hamilton’s re- 
port, i. 92. 

Protection, adopted in Germany and 
France, i. 4; in Canada and Austra- 
lia, i.5; development of the idea in 
the United States, i.5; under the Con- 
federation, i. 21, 25, 26; suggestion 
of, in the Constitutional Convention, 
i. 33; the right to levy protective 
duties assumed in the “ Federalist,” 
i. 36; debate upon, in the First Con- 
gress, i. 40-50; in the Senate, i. 56; 
protective character of the first tar- 
iff, i. 62-71; not considered in the 
tariff of 1790, i. 75; recommended by 
President Washington, i. 76 ; Hamil- 
ton’s report, i. 78-97 ; in the tariff of 
1792, i. 106, 107; faint trace of, in the 
act of 1804, i. 113-115; petitions for, 
rejected, i. 114-117 ; recommended in 
Gallatin’s report, i. 118; refused by 
Congress, 1810, i. 120; reasons for de- 
cline of active protective sentiment, 
i. 121; lack of leadership, i. 126; lack 
of organization, i. 127; protection by 
non-intercourse, i. 127; position of 
parties reversed, i. 185; President 
Madison recommends protection, i. 
136; scheme of the bill of 1816, i. 139; 
protection of cotton manufactures, i. 
140; revenue an “ incidental consid- 
eration,” i. 143; failure of Congress 
to carry out its purpose, i. 154-159; 
the protectionist propaganda, 1816- 
1824, i. 161; partial relief in 1818, i. 
175-178; Mr. Baldwin’s speech, 1820, 
i, 184; protection defeated in 1820, 
i, 193, 194; a fresh campaign, i. 195; 
President Monroe’s half-hearted re- 
commendations, i. 200, 201; protec- 
tion the sole object of the act of 
1824, i, 202; attitude of manufactu- 
rers in 1824, i. 237; development of 
the protective idea, i. 245; the ser- 
vices of Niles and Carey, i. 246; the 
woollens bill, 1827, i. 253; defeated in 
the Senate, i. 257; preparation for 
the contest in 1828, 1.264; the Harris- 
burg Convention, i. 265; protectionist 
minority in Congress, i. 269; the “ Bill 
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of Abominations,’”’ i 270; change in 
the attitude of Massachusetts, i. 285; 
the act of 1828, proves protective, i. 
290; is followed by a decline in the 
price of imported goods, i. 352; Presi- 
dent Jackson’s varying views on, i. 
360, 361, 369, 388; the protectionists 
defeated in 1830, i. 362, 363, 364; rival 
reports in 1832, i. 374; protectionists 
make the test on woollens, i. 380,382, 
383; new industries admitted to pro- 
tection in 1832, i. 383; the tariff pro- 
tective save on woollens, i. 385; free 
traders aggressive in 1833, i.390; the 
contest, i. 391-397; appearance of 
Clay’s compromise, i. 397; the politi- 
cal overturn in 1840 favorable to 
protection, ii. 12; the division in 
Congress in 1842, ii. 24, 26, 27; the 
character and effect of the tariff of 
1842, ii. 29-37 ; President Polk rejects 
protection, ii. 41-44; Secretary 
Walker’s report, 44-57; protection 
not dead during the operation of the 
Walker tariff, ii. 93; mild reeommen- 
dations of President Fillmore, ii. 94 ; 
protection by cheap raw materials, 
ii. 109; the Republican party be- 
comes protectionist, ii. 116; its plat- 
form in 1860, ii. 117; the Morrill 
tariff, ii. 119-126 ; protection and the 
war duties, ii.129 ; exports of manu- 
factures, ii. 133; the defeated bill of 
1866, ii. 153 ; the wool and woollens 
act, 1867, ii. 154-158; protection as- 
sailed by Mr. Wells, ii. 160; a revolt 
of Western Republicans, ii. 171, 176; 
the ten per cent. reduction, 1872, ii. 
179-183 ; repeal of the reduction, 1875, 
ii. 188-190 ; protection marks begin- 
ning and end of fuJl Republican con- 
trol, ii. 190; the Mills bill, 1888, ii, 
232; President Harrison recom- 
mends continuance of protection, ii. 
259; protection applied to agricul- 
ture in the McKinley act, ii. 263; 
political defeat of protection in 1890, 
li. 287-295; the issue in 1892, ii. 312; 
inconsistent protection in the Sen- 
ate action on the Wilson bill, ii. 
835, 336; the election of 1896, ii. 376 ; 
plan of Republican senators, 1897, 
ii, 384. 
Pugh, George E., ii. 105. 
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Quay, Matthew S&., his voluminous 
speech on the tariff of 1894, ii, 329 
note, 

Quinine, salts of, made free of duty, 
1879, ii. 195 ; attempt to restore it to 
the dutiable list defeated, 1883, ii. 
210. 


Rabbeno, Ugo, “American Tariff 
Policy ”’ cited, i. 68 note. 

Raguet, Condy, “ Principles of Free 
Trade” cited, i. 63; his theory dis- 
cussed, i. 63; his part in the tariff 
discussion, i. 296. 

Railroad iron, drawback on, i. 364. 

Railways, rapid increase of mileage, 
1845-1856, ii. 87; one cause of the 
crisis of 1857, ii. 112. 

Randall, Samuel J., ii. 218, 225, 226. 

Randolph, Edmund, his resolutions 
which were the basis of the Consti- 
tution, i. 30. 

Randolph, John, makes a report 
against the principle of protection, 
i. 114; opposes the tariff of 1816, 
i. 149, 153, 154; also the tariff of 1824, 
i. 205; his sarcasm on the tariff of 
1828, i. 290. 

Rankin, Christopher, i. 214, 222. 

Raw materials and finished goods, 
in first tariff, i. 48; wool and wool- 
lens, 1824, i. 227 ; higher duties on raw 
mnaterials than on manufactures, ad- 
vocated by Walker, ii.48 ; opposed by 
protectionists, ii. 78; President Fill- 
more criticises the principle, ii. 94; 
free raw materials the feature of the 
act of 1857, ii. 97, 99, 103, 105, 109 ; 
also of the Mills bill, 1888, ii. 232; 
also of the Wilson bill, 1894, as ori- 
ginally drawn, ii. 320; the contro- 
versy between the two Houses, ii. 
343, 347, 357; financial results, 1i. 
365. 

Reciprocity. See Treaties, commer- 
cial. 

Reed, Thomas B., manages the con- 
ference on the tariff of 1883, ii. 211; 
his speech on the Mills bill, 1888, ii. 
235; elected speaker, ii. 258; his 
speech on the tariff of 1894, ii, 325; 
a point of order, ii. 352; again 
speaker, 1895, ii. 372; candidate for 
the Republican nomination for Pre- 
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sident, ii. 374 ; again chosen speaker, 
ii. 378. 

Re-exports. See Exports of foreign 
merchandise. 

“Reform,’”’ Democratic watchword 
in 1876, ii. 196. 

Republican platforms, on the tariff, 
i. 342; in 1860, ii. 117; in 1872, ii. 196; 
in 1880, ii.199; in 1884, ii, 222 ; in 1888, 
li. 237; in 1892, ii. 312; in 1896, ii. 375. 

Retaliatory legislation against Eng- 
land and France, in 1810, i. 120. 

Retroactive duties. Proposition in 
the 1897 bill rejected by the Senate, 
ii. 383. 

Revenue commission of 1865, ii. 145. 

Revenue, government, 1815-1822, i. 
163 ; 1834-1837, ii. 4 ; 1842-1846, ii. 37; 
1885-1894, ii. 296 ; 1892-1898, ii. 365.; 

“Revenue standard.’’ President 
Polk’s principle, ii, 42. 

Revere, Paul, petitions for protec- 
tion on sheet copper, i. 116. 

Revolutionary leaders favorable to 
free trade, i. 11 

Rhode Island, refuses to grant an 
impost to Congress, i. 23; its pro- 
tective tariff, i. 25. 

Richardson, James D., ii. 381. 

Ritchie, Thomas, prominent in the 
free trade cause, i. 296. 

Robbins, Asher, i. 408. 

Robertson, Thomas B., i. 144, 147. 

Root, Erastus, i. 145, 393. 

Ross, John, i. 146, 147. 

Rowan, John, i. 267. 

Rum, duty on, discussed in the First 
Congress, i.43; in the tariff of 1824, 
i. 226. 


Salt, duty on, in the first tariff, i. 49, 
57; in the tariff of 1794, i.110; inthe 
tariff of 1797, i. 111; repealed in 
1807, i. 112; reimposed in 1813, i. 
112; attempt in 1830 to reduce the 
duty, i. 363, 364; successful, i. 365 ; 
duty in the tariff of 1846, ii. 74; 
heavy duty during the civil war, ii. 
126, 129; duty and price, 1860-1883, 
ii, 168; bill to repeal the duty, 1871, 
bE aber 

Saltonstall, Leverett, ii. 20. 

Sanford, Nathan, i. 194. 

Schenck, Robert, C. ii. 74 20¢e ; ti. 172. 
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Scott, Sir William, contradictory de- 
cisions of, on indirect trade, i. 123. 

Secession, ii. 123. 

Sectional jealousy, Hamilton’s re- 
port, i. 91. 

Sedgwick, Theodore, i. 105. 

Senate, right of, to amend tariff bills, 
ii, 180, 207, 214-217, 241. 

Sergeant, John, i.176. 

Severance, Luther, ii. 72. 

Sevier, Ambrose H., ii. 76. 

Seward, William H., ii. 108, 124. 

Sherman, John, ii. 120, 121, 156, 181, 
190. 

Sherman, Roger, secures protection 
of shoes and leather, first tariff, i. 
70 note. 

Shipping, proprietors of, adverse to 
protection, i. 156; rights of neutral, 
cut off, i. 164; increase of British, in 
American ports, i. 165; American, 
prosperous under protective tariffs, 
i. 350, 351; increase of American, 
1846-1857, ii. 88. 

Silk goods, imports of, 1870-72, ii. 
174. 

Silver, free coinage of, ii. 228, 246, 302, 
360, 366, 373, 374, 375, 376. 

Silver purchase act of 1890, ii. 260, 
317, 362, 367. 

Simkins, Eldred, i. 171, 176. 

Sinnickson; Thomas, i. 45. 

Slater, Samuel, i. 129. 

Slavery question, as complicating 
the tariff issue, i. 51, 161, 181, 244, 
291, 368, 376; ii. 38,39, 72, 97, 99, 117, 
120. 

Smith, Adam, ‘“ Wealth of Nations,” 
spall 

Smith, James §., i. 176. 

Smith, James, Jr., ii. 327, 346. 

Smith, Samuel, makes a report fa- 
vorable to the principle of protec- 
tion, 1802, i. 114, 115; on cotton and 
iron duties, i. 144; opposes the tar- 
iff of 1820, i. 200 ; author of the phrase, 
“ Bill of Abominations,” i. 286. 

South, the, and the tariff, i. 6,48; on 
the tariff of 1792, i. 106 ; on the tariff 
of 1816, i. 148 ; remonstrances against 
protection, 1818-1820, i. 180; vote of, 
on the bill of 1820, i. 193; consolida- 
tion of, for free trade, i. 244; de- 
feats the woollens bill, i. 251; agita- 
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tion against the tariff, 1827, i. 261; 
interest of, that protection should 
be declared unconstitutional, i. 296; 
nullification, i. 301; complaints of 
oppression, i. 358; opposition to 
the tariff of 1832, i. 379; its political 
power in 1844, ii. 39; in the tariff of 
1846, ii. 72, 75; position on the tariff 
of 1846, ii. 102,107, 108 ; on the Morrill 
tariff, ii. 121, 123, 124; on the recipro- 
city treaty with Canada, ii.135; pre- 
dominance of, in 1888, ii. 231. 

South America, trade with, under the 
Walker tariff, ii. $8. 

South Carolina and the tariff, i. 48, 49, 
236, 260-262, 301, 358. 

Spanish War, ii. 390. 

Specie circular, relative to payments 
for public lands, ii. 6. 

Specific duties v. advalorem. See 
Advalorem. 

Spirit of the Constitution. See Con- 
stitutionality of Protection. 

Spooner, John C., ii. 273, 283. 

Sprague, William, ii. 157, 190. 

Springer, William M., ii. 234, 235, 305; 
outlines the plans of the Democrats, 
1891, ii. 307; the “ tentative’ bills, ii. 
308-311. 

Stamp taxes, defeated in 
adopted in 1797, i. 110. 

Stanberry, William, i. 273, 275. 

State jealousy, i. 20, 47. 

States denied the right to lay imposts, 
ESSE 

Statistics of commerce, faulty in early 
times, i.72; subsequently improved, 
i. 195. 

Steel, duty on, in the first tariff, i. 
46; rates raised in 1790, i. 75. See 
also Iron. 

Stephens, Alexander H.., ii. 75. 

Stephenson, James §&., i. 274. 

Stevens, Thaddeus, ii. 127, 152, 153. 

Stevenson, Andrew, i. 268, 360, 369. 

Stewart, Andrew, i. 377; ii. 70. 

Stewart, John W., proposes bounty 
on maple sugar, ii. 269. 

Stewart, William M., ii. 190, 388. 

Storrs, Henry R., i. 188. 

Story, Joseph, i. 311; his probable 
opinion on the constitutionality of 
protection, i. 314 note. 

Stowell, Lord. See Scott, Sir William. 
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Straw hats, early manufacture of, in 
Massachusetts, i. 130. 

Strong, James, i. 224. 

Strong, Solomon, i. 141. 

““Sub-Treasury”’ plan of the Popu. 
lists foreshadowed by Gallatin, 1810, 
i, 119. 

Sub-Treasury System, ii. 82, 96. 

Sugar, duty on, in the first tariff, i. 
56; in the tariff of 1795, i. 111; inthe 
tariff of 1797, i. 111 ; increased in 1800, 
i, 112; in the tariff of 1816, i. 144, 153, 
155, 157; reduced in 1832, i. 384, 385; 
duty on, in the tariff of 1846, ii. 71; 
heavy duties during the civil war, 
li. 126, 127; duty reduced, 1870, ii. 172, 
173; increased, 1875, ii. 188 ; rate pro- 
posed in the Mills bill, ii. 234; free 
under the McKinley act, ii. 263, 266; 
reciprocity clauses, ii. 281; revenue 
from, and bounty paid on, 1885-1894, 
ii. 297; consumption of, ii. 298; origi- 
nal Wilson bill leaves sugar free, ii. 
321; the sugar question in the Senate, 
ii. 328 ; sugar and the sugar trust, ii. 
341-345, 350, 353; independent bill to 
make sugar free, 1894, ii. 353; in the 
tariff of 1897, ii. 385, 387. 

Sumner, Charles, ii. 108. 

Sumner, William G., “ Protection in 
the United States” cited, i. 63 note ; 
on the Harrisburg Convention of 
1827, i. 266 note. 

Supreme Court, bearing of its legal 
tender decisions on the constitution- 
ality of protection, i. 336; the bounty 
on domestic sugar, i. 340; ii. 270; 
never passed directly on the ques- 
tion, i. 345. 

Surplus revenue, i. 361 ; deposit of, 
with the States, ii. 4, 5. 

Swank, James M., on the iron indus- 
try before 1812, i. 125. 

Tariff of 1789. See First tariff. 

Tariff of 1790; i. 72; its legislative 
history; rates of duty under, i. 
100. 

Tariff of 1792, origin of, i. 104; op- 
posed as being a protective mea- 
sure, i. 106; passed by the House, i. 
107; by the Senate, i. 108. 

Tariff of 1794, origin of, i. 108 ; passed, 
i. 110. 

Tariff of 1816, origin of, i, 137; its le- 
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gislative history, i. 140; considered 
as a protective measure, i. 154. 

Tariff Acts of 1818, i. 175; their pro- 
tective character, i. 176. 

Tariff bill of 1820, the first to come 
from the committee on manufac. 
tures, i. 180; its original provisions, 
i, 181; defeated, i. 193. 

Tariff of 1824, origin of, i. 200; its 
legislative history, i. 202; protection 
of manufactures its sole object, i. 
202; its general character, i. 207; its 
working, i. 251. 

Tariff of 1828, preliminary campaign, 
i, 246, 253; reported by a committee 
hostile to protection, i. 269; nick- 
named the “ Bill of Abominations,” 
i. 270; passed by the House, 281; 
passed by the Senate, and approved, 
i. 288 ; its operation, i. 351. 

Tariff of 1832, reported, i. 375; Mc- 
Duffie’s bill, i. 377; the woollen men 
defeated, i. 381; passed by the 
House, i. 381; considered in the 
Senate, i. 382; passed, i. 382 ; confer- 
ence report adopted, and the act 
signed, i. 383; its provisions, i. 384. 

Tariff of 1833, bill reported by the 
Ways and Means Committee, i. 391; 
manceuvring in the House, i. 406, 
407; Clay’s compromise adopted as 
a substitute, and passed, i. 408; 
passed by the Senate, i. 409. 

Tariff bill of 1841, ii. 14. 

Tariff bills and acts of 1842. The 
“little tariff’ bill, ii. 17; reported, 
ii. 20; its provisions, ii. 21; passed 
and vetoed, ii. 21; the general tariff 
act, reported, ii. 20; passed by the 
House, ii. 24; passed by the Senate, 
and vetoed, ii. 25; a new bill intro- 
duced, and passed by the House, ii. 
27; by the Senate, ii. 28; its charac- 
ter and provisions, ij. 28; its instan- 
taneous effect, ii. 30; President 
Polk’s opinion of, ii. 43; Secretary 
Walker’s opinion of, ii. 45. 

Tariff of 1846, origin of, ii. 70; passed 
by the House, ii. 71, 75; opposition in 
the Senate, ii. 76; amended, ii. 79; 
passed by the Senate, and approved, 
ii. 81; its operation, ii. 83-93, 100. 

Tariff of 1857, reported, ii. 97; before 
the House, ii. 98,99; passed by the 
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House, ii. 101; passed by the Senate, 
ji. 108; causes a loss of revenue, ii. 111. 

Tariff of 1861. See Morrill Tariff. 

Tariff bill of 1866, reported, ii. 146; 
the wool schedule, ii. 147-150 ; passed 
by the House, ii. 150; defeated by 
disagreement, ii. 151, 152. 

Tariff of 1867. See Wooland woollens 
act. 

Tariff of 1870, ti. 172, 173. 

Tariff of 1872, reported by a “ Tariff 
Reform ’’ Committee, ii. 178 ; the Sen- 
ate makes extensive amendments, 
ii.179; controversy between the two 
Houses, ii. 180; the House casts out 
the Senate bill, ii. 181; and passes 
its own measure, ii. 182; which be- 
comes a law, ii. 183. / 

Tariff reform movement, 1868-1872, 
ii. 170, 176, 184; killed by the nomi- 
nation of Greeley, ii. 186. 

Tariff of 1875, introduced, ii. 187; re- 
pealing the ten per cent. reduction 
on certain manufactures, ii. 188; the 
tea duty, ii. 188; passed and ap- 
proved, ii. 190. 

Tariff of 1883. The tariff commission, 
ij. 202-207; the tariff discussed in 
both branches of Congress, ii. 207; 
the Senate passes its bill, ii. 209; the 
situation in the House, ii. 210-216; 
the conference, ii. 216; approved by 
the President, ii. 218; its features, 
ii, 218. 

Tariff of 1890. The “ McKinley Bill” 
reported, ii. 261; its legislative his- 
tory, ii. 262; approved, ii. 263, 287; 
its features, ii. 263-267; the recipro- 
city feature, ii. 276-283 ; the success- 
ful campaign against the act, ii. 
287-294; its financial results, ii. 296- 
298; the balance of benefit and in- 
jury in favor of the act, ii. 300. 

Tariff bills of 1891, ii. 306-311. 

Tariff of 1894, the “ Wilson-Gorman” 
act: reported to the House, ii. 319; 
its features, ii. 320; the public judg- 
ment upon it, ii. 321; Mr. Wilson’s 
speech, ii, 322; the bill passed by 
the House, ii. 326; its transforma- 
tion in the Senate, ii. 327-339; re- 
ferred to a conference committee, 
ii, 340, 341; the conference fails, ii. 
341; a fresh conference, ii. 341, 346, 
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350; the second committee fails to 
agree, ii. 351; surrender by the 
House, ii. 353; the bill becomes a 
law without the President’s ap- 
proyail, ii. 354. 

Tariff bill of 1895-96, reported and 
passed by the House, ii. 372; the 
Senate Committee on Finance sub- 
stitutes a free coinage bill, ii. 373. 

Tariff of 1897, the “ Dingley Bill,” 
introduced and reported, ii. 379; de- 
bated, ii.382; passed by the House, 
ii. 384; in the Senate, ii. 384-388; 
passed by the Senate, ii. 388; ap- 
proved, ii. 389. 

Taussig, F. W., “Tariff History” 
cited, i. 64 note ; on the tariff acts of 
1820, i. 176 note ; on woollen tariffs, 
1816-1828, i. 229 ; on the tariff and the 
crisis of 1837, ii. 9; on the revival of 
business after the act of 1842, ii. 36; 
on the condition of the woollen in- 
dustry, under the Walker tariff, ii. 
93 note. 

Taxing Power, division of, between 
the National and State govern- 
ments, i. 2; origin of clauses relative 
to, in the Constitution, i. 31-36 ; uni- 
formity of imposts, i. 33; the “ gen- 
eral welfare ” clause, i. 35 ; the power 
unlimited, i. 36, 94; a limitation sug- 
gested, i. 221. See also chapter ix., 
“The Constitutional Question.” 

Taylor, John W., i. 268. 

Taylor, Zachary, ii. 81, 87; his posi- 
tion as President, on the tariff, ii. 93. 

Tea, duty on, in the first tariff, 1.59; 
in the tariffs of 1795 and 1797, i. 111; 
duties reduced in 1830, i. 365; made 
free in 1832, i. 386; Congress refuses, 
1841, to reimpose the duty, ii. 14; the 
duty defeated in 1846, ii. 74; duty 
proposed, 1857, ii. 98; duty levied 
during the civil war, ii. 126,127 ; duty 
reduced, 1870, ii. 172,173; made free 
of duty, ii. 177, 178, 183; proposition 
to reimpose the duty, 1875, ii. 188; 
reciprocity clauses of the McKinley 
act, ii. 281. 

Teller, Henry M., ii. 373, 375. 

Ten per cent. addition to invoice abol- 
ished, 1832, i. 885; reduction of duty 
on manufactures, 1872, ii. 179-183; 
the rate restored, 1875, ii. 188-190. 
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Textile industries prior to 1812, i. 128. 
See also Cotton, and Woollen. 

Thacher, George, suggests head tax 
on negroes, i. 51. 

Time-limit on first tariff, i. 53. 

Tin plates, to be free of duty under 
the Mills bill, 1883, ii. 233; protection 
of, under the McKinley act, ii. 264, 
270-275; effect of the act, and impor- 
tations under it, ii. 291; the manu- 
facture established, ii. 305; the 
Springer bill, 1891, ii. 310; in the tariff 
of 1894, ii. 336, 337 ; under the tariff 
of 1897, ii. 381, 387. 

Tipton, John, i. 382. 

Tod, John, i. 198, 204, 205; on the “ bal- 
ance of trade,” i. 218; on‘ lobbying,” 
i, 237. 

Tonnage duties, i. 39, 50. 

Toombs, Robert, ii. 75. 

Towns, George W. B., ii. 72. 

Trade, foreign, promoted by manufac- 
tures, Hamilton’s report, i. 89. 

Trade, restrictions upon, after the 
Revolution, i. 24; regulation of, a 
power granted to Congress, i. 31. 
See also chapter on the “ Constitu- 
tional Question.” 

Treaties, commercial, failure of, 
under the Confederation, i. 22, 23; 
reciprocity with Canada, ii. 135-138 ; 
with Hawaii, ii. 192-194; reciprocity 
treaties under the McKinley act, ii. 
264; trade with Cuba under the 
treaty, ii. 305. 

Trumbull, Lyman, ii. 185. 

Tucker, H. St. George, i. 152. 

Tucker, Thomas T., i. 45, 46, 49, 52. 

Tyler, John, his speech against the 
tariff of 1820, i. 185; becomes Presi- 
dent, ii. 12; his objections to disturb- 
ing Clay’s compromise, ii. 13; vetoos 
the Fiscal Bank Charter, il. 18; ve- 
toes the “little” tariff of 1842, ii, 21; 
aceepts principle of incidental pro- 
tection, ii. 22; vetoes the general 
tariff, ii. 25. 


Undervaluation of imported goods, 
ingenious scheme, i.169; attempt to 
prevent, in 1846, ii. 79. 

Uniformity of imposts. See Taxing 
power. 
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Van Buren, Martin, i. 256, 258, 259; ii. 
de 

Verplanck, Gulian C., i. 390, 392, 394, 

Vest, George G., his part in the tariff 
Of 1894, ii. 328, 331, 338, 340, 349; on 
the bill of 1897, ii. 385, 387. 

Veto power of the President, i. 241. 

Vilas, William F., ii. 348, 350, 351. 

Voorhees, Daniel W.., ii. 182, 328, 339. 

Votes in Congress, analysis of. On 
resolution of 1792, 1.105; on the tar- 
iff of 1792, i. 107, 110; on the bill of 
1820, i. 157; on the bill of 1820, i. 192, 
193; on the tariff of 1824, i. 239; on 
the tariff of 1828, i. 281, 282, 283, 288; 
on the tariff of 1832, i. 381, 382; on 
Clay’s compromise, i. 408, 409; on 
the tariff of 1842, ii. 27,28; on the bill 
of 1844, ii. 39; on the tariff of 1846, ii, 
75,76; onthe tariff of 1857, ii. 101, 107, 
108; on the Morrill taviff, ii. 121, 122, 
123, 124, 125, 126; on the wool and 
woollens act, 1867, ii. 157; on the act 
of 1875, ii. 190; on Mills’s free trade 
resolution, 1877, ii. 197; on the tariff 
bill of 1878, ii. 198; on tariff commis- 
sion act of 1882, ii. 202,203; on the 
act of 1883, ii. 209, 217, 218; on the 
Morrison “ horizontal” bill of 1884, 
ii. 221; on the bill of 1886, ii. 225; on 
the McKinley act, ii. 263, 282,286; on 
the Springer bills, 1891, ii. 309, 310, 
811; on the act of 1894, ii, 325, 326, 
338, 339, 353; on the act of 1897, ii. 
384, 388, 389. 


Wade, Benjamin F,, ii. 108. 

Wages, of American labor, i. 7; high, 
as an objection to protection, Ham- 
ilton’s report, i. 85; the question of, 
inthe debate on the tariff of 1842, i. 
225; Secretary Walker’s opinion on 
the effect of protection on, ii. 47; of 
cotton operatives under the tariff of 
1842. See also Democratic plat- 
forms, and Republican platforms, 

Walker, Robert J., Secretary of the 
Treasury, ii. 41; his report, 1845, ii. 
44-57; his six principles of taxation, 
ii. 44; the “revenue standard,” ii, 
45; a novel constitutional point, ii. 
45; maximum duties on luxuries, ii. 
46; the wages of labor, ti. 47; pro- 
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tection for the sole benefit of capi- 
tal, ii. 48 ; condemnation of the exist- 
ing tariff, ii, 48; a definition of 
“ minimums,” ii. 48 ; the inequity of 
minimums, ii. 49; two thirds of the 
taxes paid to protected classes, ii. 
50; foreigners do not pay the duties, 
ii. 50; decline in prices not due to 
the tariff, ii. 51; class legislation, ii. 
52; manufacturers mistaken, ii. 52; 
communities should engage in the 
most profitable pursuits only, ii. 52; 
retaliatory restrictions inexpedient, 
ii. 53; effect of American free trade 
on English policy, ii. 53; manufac- 
turers ‘not contented with reason- 
able profits, ii. 55; estimate of the 
number of persons benefited by a 
protective tariff, ii. 55; agriculture 
best for the United States, ii. 56; 
discussion of the report, ii. 57-69. 
War with Mexico, ii. 81, 83. 
War tariffs, ii. 126, 127, 128, 180. 
Ward, Artemas, i. 146, 149. 
Wardwell, Daniel, i. 406. 
Warehousing system, ii. 82, 124. 
Washington, George, approves the 
first tariff, i. 58; reeommends pro- 
tection, i. 76. 
Watterson, Henry, ii. 321. 
Webster, Daniel, i. 145, 146, 147, 149, 
153; his speech in 1820 against pro- 
tection, i.196, 341; on the condition 
of the country, 1824, i. 209; on the 
“balance of trade,” i, 218; on iron 
duties, 1824, i, 284; on grain duties, 
j. 235; on the “ Bill of Abomina- 


tions,” i. 285; modifies his opinion ° 


on the constitutionality of protec- 
tion, i. 321,341; opposes Clay’s com- 
promise, i. 402, 403; Clay and Web- 
ster disagree, i. 406; champion of 
the ‘‘ Force Bill,” i. 410; on the 
specie circular, li, 6; on the condi- 
tion of manufactures under Clay’s 
compromise, ii. 9 note; opposes the 
tariff of 1846, ii. 77, 79. 

‘Weems, John C., i. 359, 

Wells, David A., i. 9; revenue com- 
missioner, ii. 145; assists the wool 
and woollen men, ii. 149 note ; his 
report of 1867, ii. 152 ; his influence 
on the tariff discussion, ii. 158-160 ; 
gradual change of opinion, ii, 159- 
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161; his views discussed, ii. 163-170; 
“Recent Economic Changes” cited, 
ii. 246, 254 note ; approves attacking 
the McKinley act in detail, ii. 307. 

West, the, and the tariff, i. 6, 110; 
Republican revolt against high 
duties, ii. 151, 153; free trade idea 
makes progress in, ii. 170; the views 
of Western Republicans, ii. 171, 176; 
winning the West by protection to 
agriculture, ii. 264. 

Wheat, duty on, discussed, 1824, i. 235. 

Wheeler, Joseph, ii. 381. 

Whiskey insurrection, i. 76. 

White, Stephen M., ii. 333 note, 387, 
388 note. 

Whitman, Ezekiel, i. 189, 190 note, 
294. 

Wilde, Richard H., i. 289, 395. 

Wilkins, William, i. 382. 

Wilmot, David, ii. 72, 75. 

Wilson, Henry, ii. 106, 108, 125. 

Wilson, William L., chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, ii. 
318; his speech on his own bill, ii. 
322; on the bill as passed by the 
Senate, ii. 340; reluctantly favors 
concurrence with the Senate, ii. 352. 

Wolcott, Oliver, i. 126. 

Women, their occupation a cause of 
disturbance in the labor market, 
ii. 253 note. 

Wood, Fernando, his tariff bill, 1878, 
ii. 197. 

Wool, duty on, refused in 1816, i. 147, 
155 ; although granted by the House, 
1.148; in the tariff of 1824, i. 227; pro- 
position in 1828 to exclude foreign 
wool, i. 271; duty on, in the tariff of 
1842, ii, 29, 33; in the tariff of 1846, 
ii. 71; in the tariff of 1857, ii. 101, 104, 
105, 107; in the Morrill tariff, ii. 124, 
125; war duties, ii, 146; free wool 
proposed in the Mills bill, 1888, ii. 
233; the Springer bill, 1891, ii. 309; 
in the tariff of 1894, ii, 320, 324, 336, 
337 ; the bill of 1895-96, ii. 372 ; conse- 
quences of free wool, ii. 380; re- 
stored to the dutiable list, 1897, ii. 
381, 387. 

Wool and woollens act of 1867, 
origin of, ii. 154 ; position of woollen 
manufacturers upon, ii. 155; dra- 
matic history of the act, ii. 156-158. 
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Woollen industry, condition of, dur- 
ing non-intercourse, i. 124; during 
the War of 1812, i. 128; manufactu- 
rers ask for relief, i. 183; condition 
of, after the tariff of 1816, i. 174; in 
1824, i. 228; attitude of the manufac- 
turers, i. 229; they organize, i. 253; 
and agree with the wool-growers, i. 
255; the woollens bill andits defeat, 
ij, 253-257; depression of, admitted, 
j.276; the foreign competition, 1828- 
1831, i. 377; prosperity under the act 
of 1842, ii. 83; disaster under the 
Walker tariff, ii. 92; manufacturers 
desire protection by free raw mate- 
rials, ii. 97, 105, 109; alliance with 
wool growers, ii. 147-150; condition 
of, ii. 150; under the act of 1867, ii. 
169; imports of wool and woollens, 
1870-1872, ii. 174; effect of the tariff 
Of 1883, ii. 219, 284; results of the 
tariff of 1894, ii. 380. 

Woollens, duty on, in the tariff of 


1816, i. 146; in the -tariff of 1824, i. 
226, 228; proposed rates, in 1827, i. 
255 ; im 1828, i. 272, 273, 281, 282; in 
1832, i. 377, 378, 380, 384;-in 1833, i. 
391 ; in 1842, ii. 29; in 1846, ii. 71; war 
taxation of, ii. 127, 129; in the tariff 
bill of 1866 and the wool and wool- 
lens act of 1867, ii. 146-157; in the 
tariff of 1883, ii. 219; rates proposed 
in the. Mills bill, ii. 233; in the tariff 
of 1890, ii. 283-285; Springer Dill, 
1891, to reduce duty, ii. 309. 

Woollens bill of 1827, origin of, i. 251, 
253 ; its provisions, i. 255; passed by 
the House, i. 255; defeated in the 
Senate, i. 257. : 

Wright, Robert, i. 148. 

Wright, Silas, i. 269; his protec- 
tionist report, i. 270; attempts to 
modify Clay’s compromise, ii. 11; in 
the debate on the tariff of 1842, ii. 
25. 

Wyckliffe, Charles A., i. 406 
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